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ABSTRACT 

The 10 issues of this organizational bulletin for the 
199A/95 school year present articles, panel discussion, interviews, 
and essays on issues concerning the advancement of higher education. 
Some of the articles included are: an interview with American 
Association for Higher Education (AAHE) board chair Helen Astin; an 
article titled "Academic Cit izenship" (K. Patricia Cross); an 
interview with Richard Hersh on new research on perceptions of 
liberal arts education; an article on helping students take charge of 
themselves titled "Empowering Lifelong Self-Development" (Arthur 
Chickering); a special issue reporting on the AAHE national 
conference and its theme focusing on organizing to serve society's 
needs and listing events in a preliminary program, describing 
workshops, and announcing special conference events; an article on 
the Department of English at Pennsylvania State titled "Recapturing 
Departmental Community" (Robert Secor) ; an interview with Bobbi 
Gutman of Motorola Corporation on that company's pursuit of diversity 
in its workforce; a special issue on assessment and quality 
anticipating a 10th annual conference on these issues; an article on 
students working in partnership with faculty in discipline-based 
inquiries titled "Embracing Undergraduate Research" (John 
Strassburger) ; and a description of the emergence of tenure as an 
issue of media attention and public debate. A supplement contains 
reources for 1995 including publications; audi ocassettes ; listserve; 
fax/access; and periodicals. (JB) 
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In thi 

It must he September, because ihis issue of the 
Bulletin contains the Call for Proposals for 
AAHP^'s next National Conference on Higher 
Education ( March 19-221, AAHE's flagship meeting 
and the event we think most expresses AAHEs 
values. Begin with president Russ Edgerton s essay, 
which lays out our thinking about this year's theme 
— *The Engaged Campus: Organizing to Sene Socie- 
ty's Needs." Follow that with the inter\'iew by vice 
president Lou Albert of Board chair Helen "Lena" 



issue: 

.•Vstin, in which she describes her image of what 
"being engaged" might look like. Then get down to 
work with the Call for Proposals itself, including the 
Proposal Submission Form on page 9. 

Note, particularly, that again this year the 
National Conference will have a strong technology 
undercurrent. For more, see the box on pages 6 and 
7, and the article by William Geoghegan (and invi- 
tation to respond) beginning on page 13. 

-BP 
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"THE ENGAGED CAMPUS: 
Organizing to Serve 
Society's Needs" 



by Russell Edget^ton 

President, AAHE 



A recent Suruiay AV*/- York Timea 
article by William Honan, titled 
"At the Top of the Ivorv' Tower 
the Watchword Is Silence." 
be^an: 

"A generation a^o. . . . college an(i 
university presidents cut striking 
figures on the public sta^e. They 
called for the reform of American 
education, proposed sate^^uards for 
democracy, sought to defuse the cold war. 
urged moral standards for scientitlc research 
and addressed other important Issues of the 
time. 

Today, almost no college or university pres- 
ident has spoken out significantly about Bos- 
nia, Haiti, North Korea, health care, welfare 
reform, the attack on the National Endowment 
for the Arts or dozens of other issues high on 
the national agenda" (July 24, I994V 
The accompanying pullout quote reads: "Once upon 
a time, university presidents had something to say 
about the outside world." 

One can quarrel with his view of leadership as 
the hard-pressed figures at the top. But Honan does 
express a sentiment that is widely felt by thoughtful 
Americans in all major sectors of society. Put 
bluntly, that sentinent is: W^iere the hell is higher 
<»(lucat k)n".' 

Selecting a Conference Th'jme 

When AAHf;s Board convened htst spring to 
brainstorm '.hemes for the 1995 meeting. Honan's 
article bar', not yet appeared. As is our custom. 
Board members offered their views of pressing 
issues that needed attention, and the pile quickly 
grew: revenue shortfalls . . . ways to do more with 
less, including restructuring . . . curricular simpli 
fication . . . prospects for effective uses of technol 
ogv' . . . the gush of new accountability agendas. . . 

Later, in debriefing the meeting with the Boards 
incoming chair. Helen ("Lena") Astin. we realized 
that underneath all those particular issues then* 
was a persistent theme: how to respond to pres 




sures and demands coming from outside 
the academy. Lena's own conviction was 
that we in the academy needed to get 
"beyond ourselves" and engage society's 
larger needs. (For more, see tlie inter\ie\\ 
with Lena Aatin that begins on p. 10 in 
this issue. ) In mid June, we set sail on 
this new course, and chose The Engaged 
Campus: Organizing to Ser\-e Society's 
Needs" as the theme of . AAHE s 1995 Na 
tional Conference. 

The question of how higher education can 
improve its relations with the larger society is not 
a new one for AAHE. Recall that the theme of the 
1992 National Conference was 'Reclaiming the Pub- 
lic Trust." And it was at that meeting that Derek 
Bok, who had just stepped down from the Harv ard 
presidency, made a compelling statement (carried 
in the July 'August Change magazine) about what 
higher education needed to do. 

Reflecting on the barrage of criticism directed at 
higher education in recent years. E^ok argued that 
we should look beyond the specific abuses making 
headlines to deeper issues. Most of the practices 
t)eing criticized, he noted, had been around for 
years. The interesting question was why, today, did 
the criticism of them find such an eager and broad 
audience? His answer was that higher education 
had lost the connection it once had in the public 
mind as an institution helping to addre.ss society's 
pressing needs. 

In the 1950s and '6()s, Bok reminded us. our cam- 
puses were visibly and actively engaged in two great 
\ entures that Americans perceived as central to 
the progress of the nation. The first was the I'nited 
States' spectacular scientific and technological race 
with the Soviet I'nion. The second was the dramatic 
expansion of access to higher education in respon.se 
to the baby boom and the civil rights movement. 

The problem, as Bok noted, is that the.se national 
accomplishments are long past. As the nation now 
struggles with a new array of problems ~ violence, 
health care, teenage pregnancy, school reform — 
higher education is no k>nger .s(»en as part <)f the 
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solution, \V()rst\ wo arc seen as fiddling while Rome 
burns. 

Two large agendas emerge from this ciiagnosis. 
and it's useful to see what AAUhl has l)een doing 
about them up to now. 

The first and obvious agenda is for higher edu- 
cation in general and the research university sector 
in particular to focus new attention on undergrad- 
uate education. The disconnect here is one of prior- 
ities. As in health care, in the eyes of our thoughtful 
public, the balance between generalist care (read 
"undergraduate and general education") and costly 
specialized services (read "research** and "specialized 
upper-division and graduate training") is out of 
whack. 

The quality of undergraduate education, of 
course, \vds been a core agenda of .\AHE for nearly 
a decade. Since the flurry of reform reports in the 
mid-1080s. AAHE hiis been, iis K, Patricia Cross has 
put it. "taking teaching seriously,** A number of 
AAHE's National Conferences have been devoted 
to that idea. Three of our special programs have 
the improvement of undergraduate education as 
their central aim. 

The second agenda that emerges from Bok s diag- 
nosis — to be engaged as "part of the solution** to 
society's problems — is more elusive. Several of 
AAHE*s programs have been wrestling with some 
of the pertinent issues, such as the evaluation and 
recognition of professional service. Another is 
deeply involved in one particular arena of sen'ice 
^ the role that colleges and universities can play 
in improving the nation s schools. 

But even with this background, pursuing the 
theme of 'The Engaged Campus** will take AAHE 
into uncharted waters. By setting that course, we 
hope to signal a more vigorous interest in. and com- 
mitment to. this task of reconnecting higher edu- 
cation to the needs of the larger society. It will not 
be an eiisy course to navigate. We appeal for your 
involvement and help. 

Rethinking AU Our Tasks 

One thing's for sure: To avoid being becalmed, we 
must let go of the traditional academic conception 
of "service.** as in "teaching, research, and service,*' 
'The Engaged Campus** is not a program that is 
simply about outreach efforts and add-ons and the 
things faculty do "other" than teaching and 
research. 

Indeed, a useful starting point for thinking about 
"The Engaged Campus** is to realize that all of the 
critical tasks we do - teaching, research, and pro- 
fessional outreach — need to change if we are truly 
to conn(Vt with the needs of the larger community. 
The challenge is not simply to do — at a higher level 
of quality, with more pn^Uictivity. and with more 
accountability — the tasks we have always done. 
We also need to rethink which tasks are most essni- 
(ial for us to perform. 

Take research. In the HHiOs. when the public 
directed higher education's energies at C(Hiipeting 
with the Soviet Tnion. no one was asking hard ques 



tions about what partindar kinds of research and 
training would meet particular social needs. The 
goal, including the specific goal of putting a man 
on the Moon, was to build America's general scien- 
tific and technological capability. 

Today, our public constituents are interested in 
strategic investments, research that yields discern- 
ible, practical benefits. The overriding issue on 
todays national agenda is how America is to earn 
its national living in a competitive global economy, 
Basic research is relevant; but applied knowledge 
fields and outreach are even more so. Indeed, as 
Derek Bok has argued, universities that really 
wanted to contribute to America's competitiveness 
would spend a good deal more time upgrading the' 
status, quality, and funding of the apj)lied knowl- 
edge fields that bear directly on the quality of the 
nation's workforce — fields such as education, nurs- 
ing, and social work that currently are at the bot- 
tom of the campus pecking order. 

Or take instruction. New demographics, changes 
in family life, and the awesome power of the mass 
media have altered the characteristics of the stu- 
dent body we have been used to. And what these 
new students need to know and be able to do upon 
graduation is changing in radical ways, as well. We 
now recognize that acquiring knowledge of a par- 
ticular subject is quite different from acquiring the 
understanding and abilities needed to «.sr that 
knowledge to perform important intellectual tasks. 

Further, the acquiring of understanding and abil- 
ities requires an altogether different mode of teach- 
ing. Students can learn abmt things by readirig and 
being told; they learn how to do things by doing 
them. The professor's role must shift from didactic 
instruction to designing tasks that students perform 
— and then coaching and assessing their perfor- 
mance as it goes along. 

Happily, many campuses are moving on just these 
kinds of agendas, Interdisciplinai-y centers and insti- 
tutes of all types have sprung up ak)ngside 
discipline-based departments. General-education 
reforms at many campuses focus on social problems 
and other integrative themes. First medical schools, 
then business schools, have been converting to 
problem- and project-based curricula. Clinical and 
field-based work and case-based curricula are being 
taken more seriously. 

But all these developments run against the grain 
— against the prevailing definitions of what's best, 
against the current indicators by which campuses 
are measured, against the structures and units in 
which faculty work typically is organized, against 
the prevailing reward systems, against the ways 
scholars are organized, against the ways that the 
national markets for faculty are organized. 

Accordingly, as we set sail, let's agree that we 
need to rescue "sen'ice** from its association with 
add-on programs and "othei " activity. Let's change 
the noun to an action verb, and put "sening** at the 
center of all we do. Then, guided with this new- 
vision, let's go after William Honan's challenge. After 
all. we do have much to offer the outside worki. ■ 
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In his essay that precedes this call. AAHE president 
Russell Edgerton lays out the rationale for AAHE's 
selection of "The Engaged Campus: Organizing to 
Serve Society's Needs" as the theme for the 1995 
National Conference on Higher Education. Board 
chair Helen Astin contributes further perspective 
in the interview that follows. 

Consider participating in the conference by sub- 
mitting a session proposal that addresses one of 
the questions contained in the theme-related ses- 
sion clusters below (or, as always, other topics and 
issues important to higher education): 

1. Leadership for change. 

• On some campuses, leaders have not just down- 
sized but reorganized programs around new visions 
of the critical contributions their campus can make. 
WTiat are these visions? 

• Are there alternatives to the familiar mechan- 
isms of campus governance tliat are less adversarial, 
more collaborative, and more effective? 

• Much has been said and written in the past 
decade about academic leadership. Wliat are the 
key ideas that have emerged from these studies? 

• Centered leadership: How can institutions cul- 
tivate character, values, and personal growth for 
leaders at all levels? 

• A nuniber of institutions and programs have 
reached out to involve their key stakeholders in the 
process of setting n(*w goals. How have they gone 
about this? What are the outcomes? 

• l^hange can be shallow or deep; it can entail 
add-on offices and programs, or restructuring and 
genuine transformation. W^at have we learned 
about how to get to deeper levels of change? 

• Should institutions devise ways to rewarii fac 
ulty f/m?//> efforts? For exiimple. might there be pol- 
icies that w(Hild reward departments, not just indi 
vidnal faculty meml)ers. for teaching excellence? 



What is the experience of campuses that have tried 
this? 

• How can we most effectively evaluate and 
reward faculty who engage in professional service 
to their local communities? Wliat can we learn from 
colleges and universities that are already doing this? 
What needs to change for more institutions to get 
involved? 

• Is the growing participation of faculty (and stu- 
dents) on the Internet overcoming patterns of iso- 
lation and supporting collaborative work? 

2. New frameworks for research, teaching, 
and service: from disciplines to social 
problems. 

• Many believe that the central tasks of instruc- 
tion in an information society expand beyond learn 
ing about things to learning how to do things, and 
to acquiring habits of life-long learning. What are 
the barriers to moving beyond "covering subjects'^? 
How can these barriers be overcome? 

• As employers redefine the skills they need, their 
requirements look more and more like the outcomes 
and abilities generally associated with a liberal edu- 
cation. If the re({uirements for vocational, prepro- 
fessional. and general education are merging, what 
are the implications for curricular design? 

• In our increasingly ''freelance" economy, we 
hear that our graduates must lead "portfolio 
careers.*" Wliat curricular; pedagogical experiences 
prepare them for such an environment? 

• Many business schools recently have undergone 
revolutionary changes, including teaching that 
moves beyond knowledge transmission to the (level 
opment of managerial skills. Medical schools are 
similar Wliat can the rest of higher education learn 
from their experiences? 

• The nation's international agenda has shifted 
from a scientific and technological race with the 
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Information Resources & 
Technology at the 
Conference 

Every topic, Issue, ami question miMUioned 
in the Call for Proposals will be touched 
— some lightly, some deeply — hy information 
technolojc/ in the next ten years and beyond. 
At the 1995 National Conference. AAHK and 
its Technolo^' Projects will aim to reflect that 
future, in three special efforts: 

First, thinking about the 'ecology of learn- 
ing," we recognize that shifting patterns in the 
tools and materials available to support teach- 
ing, learning, and research influence how we 
(io our work — and how we do our work, in 
turn, can influence the shape of new products 
and senices. Consequently, the conference will 
plan to make information resources and tech 
nologN' an integral part of the content of many 
sessions that focus on other area^. 

Second, all presenters will be encouraged 
to use new technologies whenever appropriate 
to enhance the quality of their communication 
with the audience — both at the conferenc e 
itself and. perhaps, beyond. Among the ses- 
sions in 1995 will also be some that demon- 
strate, introduce, explain, or challenge specific 
applications of information technology. 

Tliird is something new for AAIIE. called the 
AAHE TLT Roundtable. 

AAHE's New TLT Roundtable 

Attractive new applications of information 
technology continue to arrive, many appar- 
ently holding out great promise for education. 
In fact, since the I9(>0s. every few years some 
one predicts a revolution in education based 
on the newest applications of information 
technology. Why hiusn't this revolution 
occurred? More ac curately, why hasn't infor 
mation technology had a wider and deeper 
influence on teaching and learning? 

Consequently, this fall, institutions will be 
invited to develop on their campus a Teaching. 
Learning & TiThnolog>' Roundtable. and to 
Identify a team from that Roundtable to par- 
licip,ate in a "conference within the conference" 
in Washington in March. Within the framework 
of the National ConfiMvnce. the TLT Round- 
table sessions will be di^signed to help the 
ti^ams build and support their own Round 
tables. Kach campus Roundtable will involve 
the institution's chief academic officer, and 
rely on the participation of representative's 
of several key campus stakeholders and sup- 
port ser\u'i\s — including both faculty already 
involved with instructional usi\s of information 
technolog>' and faculty who are in the "main 
stream* and still uninvoKvd with instructional 



USSR to international competitiveness, ecology, and 
nation building. Wliat are the implications of this 
shift for scholarship and institutional outreach? 

» Some have argued that if we really want to con- 
tribute to competitiveness, we would elevate the 
status of applied fields that affect the quality of our 
workforce . . . such as business, teacher preparation, 
and the health professions. Where are the major 
institutional, examples of this kind of change? 

• In professional schools and in other settings, 
campuses are experimenting in significant ways 
with the formation of student cohort groups and 
learning communities. What can we learn from their 
experiences? 

• Voluntary service, service-learning, internships, 
and study abroad are all too often done apart from 
the curricular mainstream. How can we more 
closely connect "outside" experiences with the 
curriculum? 

• Which disciplines have been most successful 
in redefining their discipline as an inclusive com- 
munity of inquiry in which teaching and service are 
seen as "enacting" the discipline rather than as add- 
on duties? 

• How well will faculty members' changing pat- 
terns of use of teaching materials — books, print 
excerpts, and electronic media — match changing 
institutional goals and demographics? 

• Action learning and problem- and field-based 
pedagogies require new roles for faculty and new 
academic support systems. Are there campuses that 
have managed to make this transition, and what 
can we learn from them? 

• Community service and service -learning provide 
rich opportunities for students and faculty to 
engage in intercultural learning. How can such pro 
grams enhance such learning? 



3. Outreach: new connections to the local 
community. 

• If campuses thought of themselves as part of 
a larger educational enterprise, they would see 
many interdependences between themselves and 
the schools. Decisions about admissions, teacher 
preparation, applied scholarship and outreach, the 
sharing of resources, even personnel policies would 
all be made with impacts on schools in mind. Are 
there examples of this kind of interdependency and 
responsiveness? What incentives would expand the 
number and quality of such relationships? 

• A growing number of urban campuses are 
organizing programs and seivices around commu- 
nity needs. Whe^n this happens, what is the role of 
community leaders and agencies in program design 



and administration? What have we learned from 
these efforts about issues of resource allocation, 
curriculum, the uses of faculty time, etc.? 

• How can campuses best share their computer 
and other information technology facilities v/ithin 
their local communities? How can new telecommu- 
nications options support community and collab- 
oration within and among different groups? 

4. Accountability: communicating our proc- 
esses and results to external constituencies. 

• Campuses that are trying to serve their local 
and regional communities feel that they are held 
accountable for things — such as generating dollars 
for sponsored research projects — that don't meas- 
ure what they are about. How do we get beyond the 
traps of "indicators" that hold us accountable for 
the wrong things? 

• Many states are searching for ways to allocate 
part of their funds on the basis of results rather 
than enrollments or other inputs. Are there desir 
able methods of performance funding? 

• We are learning to live with consumer report 
rating systems such as that in US. News and World 
Report Most everyone thinks that the criteria and 
methods on which these ratings are based should 
be improved. What specific improvements might 
we propose? 

• What next steps might help the restructuring 
of regional accreditation become a reality? To what 
extent should accreditation attempt, through public 
disclosure, to satisfy the demand for more 
accountability? 

• How will colleges and universities make use of 
the emerging National Information Infrastructure 
to enable key constituencies — both "inside*' and 
"outside" the ivy-covered walls — to gain easy access 
to institutional information? What new privacy 
issues might emerge? 

Other Ways to Get Involved 

In addition to presenting/proposing a session at 
the National Conference, consider these other ways 
to become involved: 

Exhibit program. Higher education institutions 
and other nonprofits are invited to join commercial 
exhibitors in the conference's Exhibit Program. Con- 
tact AAHE to reserve booth space to display infor- 
mation about your programs, centers, services, and 
publications. For more information about the 
Exhibit Program, contact Judy Corcillo, conference 
coordinator, at 202/293-6440 x22. - 



iisvs of information tochnoU)^'. 

The TLT Roundtahle events will start with 
a special preeonferenee mt^eting for the teams, 
followed by a series of special ses.sions and 
activities designed specifically for them. (Team 
members will he free lo attend the larger 
National Conference's open sessions, too. as 
time allows. ) 

This fall, AAHK is working to identify as 
models or pilot sites several campuses that 
already have taken some steps toward devel- 
oping such Roundtables. AAHK hopes to work 
with them lo begin a process of communica- 
tion and collaboration to be enlarged upon 
at the National Conference to include the addi- 
tional institutions attendiiig. 

Team goafs. By the end of the conference, 
A.^HE hopes that each Roundtable team will 
have: 

• identified needs that nwist be met to 
enable it to sene its home institution more 
effectively: 

• made a commitment to further partic 
if)ati()n in a network of mutual support, pos- 
sibly including local or regional meetings: 

• developed single -year and multiyear agen- 
das for its TLT Roundtable, and helped refine 
AAHE's agenda for supporting that process; 

• defined and launched specific projects 
requiring collaboration across campus 
boundaries. 

PnHjram planning, AAHE's process of devel- 
oping a miniconference program for the Teach- 
ing, Learning Technology Roundtable is still 
ifi its early stages. If you would like more infor- 
mation about how to participate in the AAHE 
TLT Roundtable, or any other aspect of the 
information resources and technologies activ- 
ities being planned for AAHE's 1995 National 
Conference, contact: Steven W. Gilbert, Direc- 
tor, AAHE Technology Projects, at AAHE. ph: 
202, 29:^()440 xr)4, e-mail: (ilLBERT^fl 
CIARK.NET. 

Listserv 

If you have an electronk* mail account that 
permits you to send and receive messages on 
the Internet, you are welcome to participate 
in the ongoing discussion of AAHE's moderated 
Listserv (called AAHESGIT) on topics of teach- 
ing, learning, and information resources and 
technology. Further exploration of the idea 
of the AAHE TLT Roundtable will take place 
on AAHESCilT in the months ahead. To he sub 
scribed, send your e-mail address to Steven 
Gilbert (contact information above) and he 
will add your name to the list. Or. if you prefer 
to subscribe yourself, send the e-mail message 
SCHSCRIBE AAHESGIT YOI'RFIRSTNAME 
YOURIASTNAME lo the address 
LISTSERV^'' GWl^TVl.CnVl'.Enr ( Internet ) or 
to LISTSERV'" (;VV1 -VM (BITNET). ■ 
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Caucuses and Action Communities. AAHE 
members also can get involved in the conference 
by participating in the work of one or more of 
AAHE's member networkis. Caucuses and Action 
Communities develop workshops, sessions, and 
other professional networking opportunities. 
AAHE's Caiunises: American Indian/ Alaska Native, 
Asian Pacific, Black, Hispanic, Lesbian/ Gay, Student, 
and Women's. AAHE's Action Communities: The 
Research Forum, The Community College Network, 
Classroom Research. Collaborative Learning, Faculty 
Governance, Educational Technology, and Service. 
For more information about any of these member 
networks, contact Judy Corcillo, conference coor- 
dinator, at 202. 293-6440 x22. 

Forum on Exemplary Teaching. In addition to 
numerous open sessions and activities for faculty, 
the conference program also will include the annual 
Forum on Exemplary Teaching. Sponsored by the 
AAHE Teaching Initiative since 1989, the Forum 
consists of a series of presentations and roundtable 
discussions that offer designated faculty the chance 
to become part of a network of excellent teachers 
who also care about the improvement of teaching 
beyond their own classrooms. Invitations to send 
a delegate to the Forum will be mailed to chief aca- 
demic officers early in the year, or contact Erin 
Anderson, project assistant, AAHE Teaching Ini- 
tiative, at 202, 293-6440 x42. 

Proposal Guidelines 

AAHE welcomes your proposals for organizing and, 
or presenting general and/ or poster sessions on this 
year's thetne or on other topics and issues impor- 
tant to higher education. 

Also encouraged are letters about the kinds of 
sessions you. as a potential atieyidee, would like to 
see on the program. 

Session format A general session is typically one 
to three presenters addressing a topic through a 
combination of lecture and discussion lasting 50 
to 75 minutes. In a poster session, presenters 
deveU)p visual displays that highlight the results 
of innovative programs, n(»w research, methods of 
practice, or successful solutions to problems faced 
by campuses, and offer papers/ handouts with more 
detailed information if needed. Presenters give short 
talks (5-10 minutes) about their topic, followed by 
time for questions and comments. These presen 
tations repeat perk)diral!y throughout the time 
band, and are staged in the Exhibit Hall. 



Proposal letter. Your proposal letter must 
include the following: 

• A description of the problem or issue you will 
address. 

• The audience you intend to reach, and the sig- 
nificance of your topic for that audience. 

• How you intend to use new information tech- 
nologies/resources (if appropriate) to enhance the 
quality of your communication with the audience 
— both at the conference itself and, perhaps, 
beyond. 

• The qualifications of a/i presenters, and the 
roles they will play in the session (moderator, dis- 
cussant, etc.), 

• A one-paragraph abstract of the session, which 
will be printed in the final conference program (sub- 
ject to editing by AAHE) if your proposal is 
accepted. 

Proposal submission form. This issue of the Bul- 
letin contains a reproducible Proposal Submission 
Form (see page right). To be considered, your pro- 
posal letter must be accompanied by a completed ^ 
form. (Photocopies of the form are acceptable.) 

Mail/fax/e-maU. Send your PROPOSAL LETTER 
(3 pages max.), accompanied by a completed PRO- 
POSAL SUBMISSION FORM, to NCHE Conference 
Proposals, c/o Louis S, Albert, Vice President, AAHE, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360, Washington, DC 
20036-1110; fax: 202/293-0073; e-maU: 
AAHELActT'GWIJVM.GWU.EDU. 

Deadline. All proposals must be received by 
AAHE on or before October 21, 1994. All proposals 
will be acknowledged via U.S. mail by November 15, 
1994. You will be notified in December about the 
status of your proposal. 

Fees. If your proposal is accepted, you should 
plan to attend the conference as a paying regis- 
trant (If you invite others to participate in your 
presentation as moderators, panelists, etc., please 
notify them of the registration requirement and 
fees.) Registration forms will be mailed to all pre- 
senters in January 1995. 

1995 National Conference Fees 

AAHE Members: Nonmembers: 

Regular: -^245 $330 
Discount: 

F/T Faculty $280 

Retired $145 $195 

Student $115 $165 
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AAHE's 1995 National Conference on Higher Education Proposal Submission Form 



(Mpase pnnr or i\pe Include ALL Informaiion as requested to facilitate our consideration of your proposal. Mail or fax this completed SI BMISSION 
FORM along with your PROPOSAL LKTTEft to: Louis S. Albert. Vice President. American .Association for Higher Kducation. One Duponi Circle. 
Suite mi Washington. DC 2003(M110: fax: 202 293 0()7:l Proposals must be postmarked or faxed by October 21. 1994. We will not consider 
proposals that are submitted without a completed form. 



1. Session Title (subject to editing)- 



2. Proposed Session Format: 

□ General Session - Typically one to three preseniers addressm^ 
a topic through a combination of lecture and discussion la.stin^ 50 
7') minutes. 

□ Poster Session - iVeseniers m these sessions develop visual 
displays that highlight information about their projects, offer papers 
handouts with more detailed information if needed, and give short 
talks ('vlO minutes) about the projects. These interactive sessions 
will take place in the Kxhibit Hall and will be scheduled to repeat 
during one or two iime blocks lasting approximately 2 hours. 

3. Proposed Audience: 

□ General D Administraiors 

□ Faculty □ Pariicular i;nm[)i s i: 



4. Primary Presenter (contact person) 



Name 



Title 



Institution 



Address 



CItv 



Zip 



Dauimi* PIhuu' 



Fax 



K mail (indicalo Intornrt or othrrr 
Other Presenters t no nurre than -l im-Uiding any Moderator ): 



Name 



rule 



,»ddri»ss 



Zip 



nnytmu' Phorir • 



Fax 



F mail ( mdu atc lnu*rrt»M or (»ilu'r i 



Name 



Title 



Institution 



Addres.s 



(^ity 



Stale 



Zip 



Davtimo I'hone 



Fax 



K-mail t rndicali' liuerni'i or oihcri 



Name 



Title 



Institution 



Address 



l^tv 



State Zt|> 



nauimc Phone 



Fax 



K mail (indicate Inlernei »>r othen 

5. Audiovisual Equipment Needed: 

Il you will be using a computer, we prefer thai you pro\ide your own; 
however, specify below what t\pe model you will t)e providing (e.g.. 
IBM or Mac. etc.) and what additional equipment you will need {e.g.. 
LCD panel). If you are requesting thai .AAHK [)ro\tde a computer, 
please be specific about hardware and software. 



6. Proposal Letter: 

\liach your proposal letter Ci pages max \ us described int he IVoposal 
Guidelines" in the Call for Fn)posals. 

7. Presenter Release: 

Tpon acceptance of this proposal. A^MlKis hereby authorized to record 
and or publish any material presented during this session at the 199') 
National Conference on Higher Kducation. I we also authorize AAHK 
to record, reproduce, and distribute audi(rcasseiies of this 
presentation, and 1 ue waive any rights to O'es or royalties associated 
with the printed or recorded reproduction aitd distribution of these- 
materials. 



Sjj»natnre o!" printai-\ presenter, on heliall ol all presenters 



Pate 
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1995 National Conference on Higher Education 
Call for Proposals 



BEYOND OURSELVES 

an interview with AAHE Board chair Helen Astin 



by Louis S, Albert 



This summer, as part of the process of (level 
oping a themo for AAHE*s 1995 National 
Conference on Higher Education, vice 
president Lou Albert talked with 
incoming AAHE Board chair Helen ("Lena") 
Astin about the dangers and opportun- 
ities facing our nation s colleges and uni- 
versities. (Astin is professor of higher 
education and associate director of UCLA's 
Higher Education Research Institute.) 




Their conversation spanned her long-standing 
interest in issues of diversity, ser\'ice. and leadership 
development. At the center of her message is a 

strong con\iction that it is time f()r aca- 
demic professionals to get "beyond them- 
selves." to more intentionally connect 
their personal and institutional resources 
to the needs of their immediate comma 
nities and to those of the larger society. 



Albert 



ALBERT: Lena, I know you are 
deeply concerned about the prob- 
lems higher education is facing 
— • declines in public trust and 
confidence, underfunding, 
demands to accomplish more 
with less, and competition from 
other providers. Despite those 
concerns. IVe often heard you 
speak about today's environment 
as one of "promising opportun- 
ities." Wliat's the basis for your 
optimism? VVliat arc those 
opportunities? 

ASTIN: or course Tm concerned 
about public criticism of our insti- 
tutions. But I believe that the cur 
rent focus — by national and 
state leaders, regulatory agencies, 
governing boards — on issues 
of (juality. accountability, and 
productivity is their way of asking 
liigher (Miucation. "Are you still 
with us?" Underlying their crit 
icisms is a pretty distinct mes 
sage, a calling from our constit 




Astin 

uents to connect our research, 
t(^ac'hing, and service to the needs 
of communities and society at 
large. 

It won't be easy, but I think the 
way to improve our current sit 
nation is to be more self 
conscious and purposeful about 
reaching "beyond ourselves" and 



responding to that call. In 
essence, we need to say. "Yes. we 
are still with you. We will reach 
out with our resources and 
expertise to meet your needs." 
ALBERT: In a way, youYe talking 
about a new way of thinking 
about accountability, in a proac- 
tive rather than a reactive sense, 
ASTIN: We're always on the 
defensive and feeling sorry for 
ourselves that people are criti- 
cizing us. I think the time has 
come to say, **We are here. We 
are part of the larger society. We 
have the talent. We have the 
human resources, and we have ' 
the caring for our society and for 
our community .'^ I really think 
we can do it. 

Service to the Community 

ALBERT: If I hear you correctly, 
when you use the expression, 
"beyond ourselves," you're not 
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talking just about the need for 
changes in state or campus pol- 
icy. You're referring to the kind 
of personal commitments that 
are essential to move from talk 
to action. What can individual 
faculty and administrators do 
to get "^beyond themselves" by way 
of making the academy a more 
responsive place? 
ASTIN: One of the reasons for 
my optimism is the observation 
that growing numbers of faculty 
and administrators, in every kind 
of institution, are already making 
personal commitments to pro- 
grams and services that respond 
to genuine community needs. 
Campus professionals are reach- 
ing **beyond themselves** in such 
arenas as K-12 school reform, 
action research, community ser- 
vice and service-learning, eco- 
nomic and job development. In 
each of these areas of work, peo- 
ple are thinking creatively about 
how to connect their individual 
and collective expertise to the 
needs of the communities in 
which our institutions exist. For 
many, this is a new direction, per- 
sonally and institutionally. But 
those who have taken the first 
steps have found their efforts to 
be very rewarding . . . and 
appreciated. 

ALBERT: On many campuses, 
the current budgetary climate 
doesn't seem very supportive of 
people with new agendas. Indeed, 
the incentives and rewards for 
involvement can be quite neg- 
ative. And how do you respond 
to the faculty person who says. 
"But basically what you're talking 
about is an add-on. I'm already 
working 50 to fU) hours a week. 
I just don't have the time!" 
ASTIN: Lou. I'm certainly not 
calling for more work for what 
is already a very busy group of 
people. But, quite frankly, I don't 
view working with and for our 
communities as an add-on. In 
my way of thinking, its not so 
much a need to do something 
different as a need to truly value 
some of the things we arc cur 
HMitly doing in response to com 
munity needs. Those faculty and 
administrators who have self- 



consciously connected their 
teaching, research, and service 
to the needs of their communities 
have found a way to make subtle 
shifts in the focus of their work 
and in their use of time, 
ALBERT: But the numbers are 
still relatively small. How can we 

"I believe that the 
current focus — 
by national and 
state leaders, 
regulatory agencies, 
governing boards 
— on issues of 

quality, 
accountability, 
and productivity 
is their way of asking 
higher education, 
*Are you still 
withusr^' 

make it possible for larger 
numbers of faculty and admin- 
istrators to experience this kind 
of renewal? 

ASTIN: That work is well under 
way. Most campuses have placed 
a high priority on reviewing and 
revising faculty incentive and 
reward systems. In my opinion, 
campuses that emphasize build- 
ing meaningful connections 
between themselves and their 
communities are more likely to 
receive public support. That is 
why it is so important for faculty 
and administrative leaders to 
recognize both the personal and 
institutional benefits of reaching 
"beyond ourselves" in shaping pol- 
icies that deal with faculty work 
and its rewards. It's what I some- 
times refer to as a "socially 
responsive" institutional agenda. 

Leadership for 
Social Change 

ALBERT: Lena, even if incentive 
and reward systems fully encour 
aged campus-community con- 
nections, enlightened leadership 
still will be needed to get us from 
here to there. The topic of lead- 
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ership has been a major research 
focus of yours for years, I've just 
reread your outstanding 1991 
book with Carole Leland, Women 
of InJlueruVy Wcmwrt of Viston 
(Jossey-Bass), with its case stu- 
dies of seventy-seven women lead- 
ers, and I wonder: How do the 
insights from that research apply 
in the context of this 
conversation? 

ASTIN: In the research that led 
to our book, Carole Leland and 
I studied the process of leader- 
ship for social change. We viewed 
leadership as a creative process, 
unlike management, which is a 
process of maintenance. Lead- 
ership exists when there is a goal 
or action intended to bring about 
change in an organization, a 
change that will improve peoples 
lives. 

ALBERT: Among the women you 
studied, what were some of the 
characteristics associated with 
their effectiveness as leaders? 
ASTIN: One of the goals of our 
research was to develop a con- 
ceptual model based on the expe- 
riences of the leaders we inter- 
viewed. In our model, we 
underscore the nonhierarchical 
nature of leadership and the view 
that the leader is a facilitator who 
enables others to act collectively 
toward the accomplishment of 
a common vision. Collective 
action, passionate commitment, 
and consistent performance are 
the essence of the leadership 
exhibited by the women in our 
study. 

ALBERT: In Women of Influimce, 
WoTfum of Vision, you refer to 
the connection between collective 
action and empowerment jus one 
of the cornerstones of leadership. 
Tell me more about that 
connection. 

ASTIN: Effective leadership is 
a process by which members of 
a group are empowered to work 
together toward a common goal 
or vision, one that will create 
change and transform institu 
tions. F'or this to happen, the 
emphasis must be on collective 
action — • synergistic behavior 
that is associated with the shar 
ing of responsibilities and the dis- 
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tribution of tasks at'Cording to 
each group member's unique 
talents, knowledge, and expertise. 
Self-empowerment is what ena- 
bles people to function collectively, 
ALBERT: You also asked the sub- 
jects of your study about strate- 
gies for change, 
ASTIN; Our leaders identified 
three key ingredients: be clear 
about your values; be a good lis- 
tener; and do your homework. 
Their leadership is embedded in 
strong and clear values that guide 
their behavior. These women see 
their primary role as one of pro- 
viding vision, of having a point 
of view that articulates clearly 
an institutional mission. The issue 
is how to communicate that 
vision, empower others, and 
create a collective that shares 
the vision and acts to bring about 
the desired change, 
ALBERT: I^art of the process of 
creating that collective sense is 
to be a good listener. 
ASTIN: Yes. Listening and learn- 
ing from others and giving credit 
to them are essential strategics 
for empowering them. If you 
value others, you listen to them, 
you trust them, and you are open 
to their pointing out problems 
or your mistakes. 
ALBERT: The third strategy for 
change expressed by those 
women leaders is to **do your 
homework." 

ASTIN: One of them put it quite 
simply: "Build trust and know 
your stuffl" The leaders we inter- 
viewed consistently stressed the 
importance of being prepared, 
of knowing what you are talking 
about, gathering the facts, devel 
oping a blueprint, 
ALBERT: Lena, unfortunately, 
not enough people in positions 
of campus leadership see their 
roles in the nonhierarchical and 
connected manner youVe just 
described. We ck»arly need more 
leaders who function this way. 
What are the implications of your 
study for leadership development? 
ASTIN: Our findings underscore 
the fact that important links and 
transitions can and should he 
made between generations of 
leaders. We need to encourage 



leadership development that cap- 
italizes on the rich opportunities 
for interdependence that accom- 
pany linking leadership gener- 
ations, and we need to create 
teaching roles for seasoned lead 
ers to transmit knowledge and 
to mentor their successors. 

In our work, we have argued 
for leadership education that 
involves active learning — that 
is, the participation of future 
leaders in purposeful activities 
where they can test competen- 
cies, take risks, manifest values, 
and at the same time receive sup- 
port, counsel, and validation from 
more-experienced leaders, 

Service-Learning and 
Diversity 

ALBERT: Lena, let me shift the 
conversation from matters of mis- 
sion and leadership to a focus 
on students. In recent years, 
we've witnessed a significant 
increase in participation by stu- 
dents in community service, both 
as volunteers and as participants 
in credit-bearing service-learning 
courses. In some ways, students 
are already making some of the 
connections you are advocating 
for our institutions. 
ASTIN: They certainly are, and 
I must say that it warms my 
heart to know this is the case. 
I truly believe that there is an 
enormous amount of knowledge, 
understanding, and self- 
awareness to be gained by serv- 
ing. Those students who are 
reaching out to our communities 
as volunteers or as participants 
in service-learning courses rep- 
resent a generation that is becom 
ing more "other" oriented, rather 
than "me" oriented. Community 
service also provides wonderful 
opportunities for intercultural 
experiences, opportunities to 
both learn from and work with 
"the other." 

ALBERT: How would you 
increase the number of faculty 
who get involved in service- 
learning curricula and 
courses? 

ASTIN: It's already happening. 
With increasing frequency, I 



encounter examples of faculty 
whose research, teaching, and 
service is directed to meeting 
community needs, and that 
involves students. In community 
colleges and four-year institutions 
devoted to teaching, service- 
learning courses are becoming 
very popular. Similar develop- 
ments are taking place in our 
research universities, develop- 
ments that include faculty, under- 
graduate students, and graduate 
students. There are so many 
needs in our communities that 
can and should be the focus of 
faculty work, 

ALBERT: Community service by 
both faculty and students can 
provide rich opportunities to 
engage in intercultural learning. 
It is one way of continuing to 
address the diversity agenda that 
was the focus of AAHE's 1991 
National Conference. "Difficult 
Dialogues: Achieving the Promise 
in Diversity," That agenda is still 
with us, 

ASTIN: Yes it is, Lou, Although 
we have made some progress 
since 1991, we still face some very 
difficult dialogues both on our 
campuses and in the larger soci- 
ety around issues of cultural plu- 
ralism. Participation in commu- 
nity service is an example of one 
area in which we have moved 
ahead. It provides us with 
extraordinary opportunities to 
work with people from "other'' 
cultures, to learn about them, 
and to establish common com- 
mitments to change and 
improvement. 

ALBERT: You remember that 
great quote from Johnnetta Cole 
at the 1991 conference, where 
she said, "We are for difference 
, , . for respecting difference . . . 
for allowing difference. Until dif- 
ference doesn't make any more 
difference"*? 

ASTIN: 1 certainly hope that will 
be so, at least in our students' 
lifetimes. Difference doesn't have 
to be something that divides us. 
It can and should be viewed as 
something positive and enlight 
ening, and effective leadership 
is essential to help us realize that 
goal, • 
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STUCK 
AT THE BARRICADES 



Can Information Technology Really Enter the 
Mainstream of Teaching and Learning? 



For twenty-five years. l\v been telling people 
that computers were ^oin^ to revolutionize 
education in the next six to eighteen 
months, hut they never did. Bill Geoghe^an's 
article offers the best analysis and explanation I've 
found for why this revolution keeps loomm^* and 
receding. His observations about the differences 
between "early adopters" and "mainstream" fa( ult\ 
have prompted AAHE to explore how it might help 
what we are calling the "AAHP: Teaching. Learning 
cVt Technology' Roundtable" to develop on individual 
campuses, (Geoghegan's analysis also hiLs reminded 



many of us that these differences are important 
considerations for attij program that seeks to facil- 
itate significant changes in educational institutions.) 

We hope AAHE's TLT Roundtable ( described in 
more detail on pages i\-7) will h(»come a \ehicle for 
helping institutions develop information technology- 
support infrastructures that are better suited to 
the needs of mainsti'eam faculty — in a world where 
new applications of information technology' keep 
arriving faster than current ones become easy for 
most people to use, — Stevrn W. Gilbert 

Director, AAHE T(X'hn()l(xjy Projevts 



by William Geoghjegan 



Tliere's been a lot of dis- 
cussioti recently about 
the so called failure of 
information technology 
( IT) in tiie classroom. 
For the tnost part, the complaint 
hasn't been that technology fails 
to enhance teaching and learning 
when it's applied with intelligence 
and sensitivity, but rather that 
disappointingly few faculty have 
taken pains to integrate IT very 
deeply into the instructional 
process. As a substitute for black- 
board and chalk, handouts, and 
overheads, yes, W(^ see a fair 
amount of that: but as something 
well embedded in the instruc 
tional process, very little. The con 
sen.sus in some recent sur\'eys 
seems to be that no more than 
about 10 percent of faculty are 




William H. Gi^xjlmjaa is an avademii' 
cttHsultiiitt iritii //iAf s* Higher Ediwa 
tion (»yafnz(tti(nL He can he reached 
at IHM Academic Consultifttf, 501 
Merritt ?('i>rfH>rate Parks Xoricalk. CT 
()()Sr)I. lutemct: WH(hi rnct,ihm.c(mi. 



doing \<»ry much with technology 
in the classroom, d<\spite a 
national ownership rate for PCs 
of about 50 percent among col- 
lege and ur iversity faculty and 
a considerably higlier usage rate. 
Why ar<Mi't more faculty using 
information technology for 
instruction? 

There ai*e a number of culprits 
we put on parade when this topic 
comes up: insufficient or obsolete 
hardware and .software, inad- 
eciuate facilities and support ser 
vices, difficult or inappropriate 
authoring .systems, lack of insti- 
tutional commitment and sup 
port, lack of time and money, a 
reward system that largely 
ignoi'es efforts at instructional 
improvement, lack of good 
In.structional technoh^gy planning. 
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etc., etc. But it's my contention 
that these factors are not the 
principal causes of the situation 
we face today. 

Reaching a Saturation 
Point 

I think it can be argued that 
the primary reason higher edu- 
cation has gotten no further than 
it has with the deployment of IT 
has to do with the social and psy- 
chological factors that underlie 
the spread of any innovation in 
the use of technology, and to the 
way those factors have combined 
to build a veritable **chasm" 
between the early adopters of 
instructional technology (the vis- 
ible 10 percent) and the much 
larger, effectively unengaged 
mainstream faculty population. 

Further, the gap that normally 
exists between the early adopters 
of an innovation and the main- 
stream of potential adopters has 
been inadvertently widened in 
this case by well-intentioned 
actions that we of the "technology 
alliance** (technology vendors, 
early adopters, and IT support 
staff) have taken in support of 
innovation in instructional 
technology. 

The net effect has been that 
instructional technology use has 
expanded to something near the 
saturation point among early 
adopters, but only very rarely has 
crossed the "chasm" into the 
mainstream. Even where IT has 
penetrated, it usually fails to take 
root. The support systems that 
most campuses liave put into 
place to foster the deployment 
of instructional technok)gy were 
designed by and for the early 
adopters themselves, under an 
unstated assumption that all 
potential adopters need the same 
kinds of encouragement, facilitievS 
and support, differing from one 
another l)y degree, perhaps, but 
not by.kind. 

There's not enough space how 
to go through the argument in 
any great detail, but it might he 



For the most part, 
the complaint hasn't 
been that technology 
fails to enhance 

teaching and 
learning when it's 

applied with 
intelligence and 
sensitivity, but 

rather that 
disappointingly 
few faculty have 
taken pains to 
integrate it very 
deeply into the 
instructional 
process. 



helpful to take a look at the 
nature of the "chasm" and what 
IVe called the "technology alli- 
ance." (By the way, the idea of 
a "chasm" separating early adop- 
ters from the mainstream in the 
development of high tech markets 
comes from a 1991 book. Cross- 
ing the Chasm, by Geoffrey 
Moore, which was based in turn 
on Everett Rogers's diffusion 
work.) 

The "Chasm'' 

Think of the early adopters as 
a small subset of faculty (gen- 
erally no more than 15 percent) 
made up of "techies,** who experi- 
ment with every new technology 
that comes along, and "vision- 
aries," who see technology as 
something they can use to enable 
breakthrougli improvements in 
teaching and learning. These 
tec hies are the first to adopt and 
use any technology innovation. 
In contraiit. mainstream faculty 
tend to be more conservative in 
their approa(*h. Their focus is 
mucli more on the problems, 
processes, and tiisks at hand than 
on the tools that might be used 
to address them; and thoy tend 
to prefer incremental or evolu- 



tionary change as opposed to dis- 
continuous (and often disruptive) 
breakthrough alterations in core 
processes. 

Some of the differences that 
have been cited as separating 
early adopters from the main- 
stream include: 



Eariy adoptere: 
Favor re\'olutionaO' 

change 
Visionan' 

Strong technologv" 

focus 
Risk takers 
Experimenters 



Largely self-sufficient 

"Horizontally" 
networked 



Mainstream: 

Favor e\olutionar\' 
change 

Pragmatic or 
conser\'ative 

Strong problem and 
process focus 

Risk averse 

Want proven appli- 
cations of compelling 
value 

May need significant 
support 

•^'erticail/ networked 



Note: "Hcjrizoniar refers here to per- 
sonal networks that have a high propor- 
tion of interdisciplinary and crossfunc- 
tional links; %'erlical" refers to networks 
whoso links are more concentrated within 
a single discipline or difjcipline area. 



The items in this list are gener- 
alizations, of course, and they 
draw discrete boundaries where 
continua probably would be more 
appropriate. But even as a rough 
characterization, they should help 
to point out the extent to which 
these two populations differ from 
each other. 

Assuming that these distinc- 
tions are generally valid, the argu- 
ment can be made that the bar- 
rier preventing instructional 
teclmology from penetrating the 
mainstream is less a matter of 
aversion to technology than it 
is an aversion to risk, a low tol- 
erance* for discontinuous change, 
inadequate "verticaP support, 
and perliaps the lack of an abso- 
lutely compelling reason to buy 
into a new and relatively disrup- 
tive way to go about one's work. 

Its been my experience also 
that early adopters often turn 
out to be poor rol(» models anil 
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change agents. Their success in ' 
usinj^ technology to bring about 
qualitative improvements in 
teaching and learning, and the 
visibility that occasionally accom- 
panies such success, actually can 
have an alienating effect. That 
success can help to foster an 
administrative belief that most 
faculty ought to be using tech- 
nology, and that greater access 
to technology and training is the 
major prerequisite to success. 
It also can set inappropriately 
high expectations with which 
subsequent users may b<- quite 
uncomfortable. 

The ''Technology Alliance" 

Now let's see how this ties in 
with what I've been calling the 
'^technology alliance." Back in the 
early 1980s, when the novelty and 
cost of desktop computing were 
more significant barriers to its 
adoption for instructional use 
than they are today, compapios 
such as IBM. Apple. DEC. and 
so on believed that for instruc- 
tional technology to develop into 
a viable market, it would have 
to be jump-started with seeding 
programs of some kind. This 
would help generate good exam- 
ples of instructional applications, 
develop a critical mass of class- 
room technology users, and pro- 
vide some visibility to emerging 
role models among faculty 
developers. 

That strategy lay behind the 
various partnership programs 
of the 1980s, the multimillion- 
dollar corporate investments in 
instructional technology that 
were made during the period, 
award programs, jointly spon- 
sored instructional technology 
conferences, and so on. IBM alone 
sponsored about 3.000 faculty 
initiated instructional technology' 
projects through its AKP 
(Advanced Education Projects) 
program in the mi(i-U)80s. for 
example. 

Quite apart i'nnw tiu* nuuiy 
excellent examples of instruc 



The barrier 
preventing 
instructional 
technology from 
penetrating the 
mainstream is less 
a matter of ave'^ion 
to technology than 
it is an aversion 
to risk, a low 
tolerance for 
discontinuous 
change, inadequate 
^'vertical" support, 

and perhaps the 
lack of an absolutely 
compelling reason 
to buy into a new 

and relatively 
disruptive way to 
go about one's work. 



tional technology' that these pro 
grams helped to support, they 
also fostered the development 
of a very strong alliance among 
technology vendors, early faculty 
adopters, and academic technol- 
oj^y support organizations: the 
"technology alliance" that I men- 
tioned earlier. It wiis a symbiotic 
relationship in which each of the 
three parties deveioped a depen- 
dency of sorts upt)n the other 
two. 

We in the vendor community, 
for example, certainly believed 
that our products brought value 
to instruction; but we had to 
depend upon the early adopters 
to produce the innovative appli- 
cations that would validate our 
belief ( and help just ily the money 
we were spending). The early 
adopters benefited from advance 
access to new technology (a real 
perk for the "techies"), along with 
equipment grants, special pricing, 
national visibility for their work, 
and tech.nical iussistance that gen- 
erally Wits not available to other 



customers. 

The IT support organizations 
performed a critical service in 
brokering these relationships and 
mustering the necessary insti- 
tutional support. The impressive 
applications that emerged from 
time to time out of these ventures 
helped prove the IT shop s value 
to the campus; and the relation- 
ships these shops developed with 
vendors tl\rough instructional 
technology programs often led 
to better-th an -average terms on 
hardware and software for 
research and administrative 
purposes. 

The alliance produced a model 
for instructional technol()g>' 
development that wiis well 
matched to the characteristics 
and needs of the technologically 
adept early adopters, but that 
fit very poorly with the require- 
ments of the mainstream. First, 
for example, the only language 
spoken in common by the three 
allies was technology, not ped- 
agogy or discipline content; and 
technology came to be a major, 
if not the dominant focus of the 
infrastructure many campuses 
put into place to support faculty 
developers. Second, the kind of 
development activity supported 
by the alliance could be risky in 
terms of time requirements. like- 
lihood of success, instructional 
value, reliability, and so on. 

Neither of these characteristics 
would appeal to mainstream fac- 
ulty, whose preferred focus would 
be on the tiisk at hand rather 
than on the tools to address it, 
and whose aversion to risk wouki 
call for well-proven applications 
that offered solid, risk-free value. 

Finally, the alliance was built 
on the principle of '^horizontal" 
partnerships that crossed dis- 
ciplines, campus organizations, 
levels of administration, and that 
even brought in corporate enti- 
ties. This was reflected in the sup 
port organizations, where there 
was little of the vertical orien 
tat ion. close peer relationships. 
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and tlisfipline or i ask-oriciucd . 
support tliai t lie niaiMst ream • 
app(*ars lo Tax or. | 

Technologist Thinking ] 

'riiou.uh all [\\vvv alliance [)ar ' 
IK'S wvvr conimittcd lo nisi rue 
lioiial U'chnolov;\- and iis prop 
aiiaiioii. ilio\ assunu'd thai what 
worked loi- faculty who were 
alrea(i\- usinu IT would woi k.just 
its well loi- those who were not. 
ir it (Iklii'l. t hen perhaps what 
was neiMied was more technolous. 
or more cla.sses on aut horinii s>s 
lems. oi- more pi oiii ammers to 
\\»)rk witl\ potential users. What 
was 1 and is ) s(» often oserlnoked 
is tiial tiie next set of [)otential 
adoptei's needs somethinu (jnal 
itatively different in the way of 
support. 

It s also interesting to note how 
t he t(H'linolo^ist nuKiel for 
instructional computing has been 
sustained throuuh traditional 
^oxcrnance mechanisms. Con 
si(ier the faculty commit tee(s } 
charged with providing direct ion 
on acaticMuic computing policy. 
( It s hard to imagine a college or 
university lociay that doesn't have 
at least one committee wit h a 
mission of that sort.i As with 
most campus w ide facult>- com 
miitees. there is usuall\' an 
attempt lo ensure that all major 
const it utMu ies ar(^ i-e[)resenied. 
the professHHis. phssical sciences, 
arls. humanities, social sciences, 
and so on. This is standard oper 
atin^ proceduri'. Mut as far as 
1 can tell, such committees almost 
invariahly are populateti hy indi 
viduals 1 would reiiani as 'Carlx" 
a(i()|)ters." [)arti('ularly when it 
comes lo repn^sental ives from 
the "softer" disciplines. 

it's not har{i to find the reason. 
The i<li'a is to have a committee 
to provide advice on aca(ieinic 
computing, and the natural 
course is to seek out mdix iduals 
w ho are know Icd^eahle ahout 
the subject, preh'rahly from first 
hand experience. This is huilt to 
order for the early adcjpters. 



Instructional 
technology use 
has expanded to 
something near 
the saturation point 

among early 
adopters, but only 
very rarely has 
crossed the ''chasm" 
into the mainstream. 

Even where it has 
penetrated, it usually 
fails to take root. 



\\ lu)se personal netwfu ks make 
t hem more likely to he si'lected 
m the tlrsl [)lace. aiui who nuiiht 
find memhership somewhat 
atKant aueous. Inadvertent as it 
mi^ht be. the work products of 
such a ^roup are veiy likoi\* to 
bo represent at i\e of the needs 
and (nitltM)k of the early adopters, 
i)ut not the mainstream, whose 
concern.s ma>" ^o complet(M\' 
unrecoiinized. 

Next Steps? 

1 mentioned earlier that I think 
we\e come c lose to the satura 



lion point with res[)ect to instruc 
tional tiH'hnolo^v acceptance and 
use amonj^ the early adopters. 
We probabls' r(\iched that point 
.sometime around the \ er\ end 
of the IHHOs. when the s[)read 
of instructional technoloj^\" seems 
to have slowed, and when jjcople 
started a.skin^ why it di<ln*t 
spread further and brin^on the 
revohition in teaching anil learn 
in^that most of us though: it 
would engender. 

In those times of fiscal restraint 
(in higher eduoalion a,s well as 
in the information technoloif\ 
industrs ). that question is start- 
ing to become an issue. Perhaps 
those connnents will help stim 
ulato s(Mne further discussion on 
w by wo are where we are today, 
j and what kind of correct i\ o 
- actions wc mi^ht need to take. ■ 

j Note 
i .-X more di'tailod treatineni of points 
j related to those discussed in (his arlt 
I t ie wiLs puhlished as "What K\i'r Hap 
1 piMietl to liisi rurtionarre< hnolo^\V" 

i n 1 1 u' P/v H '( 'i 'di // f/.s oj the ^^ud 
i Atniuul Omfi'rrncc of' thr lntd'iid 
1 tiondl lhisin( 'ss S( hi k)Is ( (nn puti nff 
i Ass(H'i(iti()iL baltimore. July 17 '20. 

l!Hi4. (*()[>n's aic availahh' fr<un ilu* 

author 



What Do You Think? 

Wtlliam Geoghegan's article advances an interesting premise as to 
why instructional technology hasn't lived up lo its promise of revolu- 
tionizing education. Does his description of a "chasm" separating 
early adopters and mainstream faculty ring true for you? Can you see yourself 
in his description of the two groups? What "corrective action" would you have 
higher education take? Faculty'^ The "technology alliance*'? AAHEs new 
Teaching. Learning & Technology Roundtable? What have you experienced 
on your own campus? 

AAHE invites you to respond by joining its moderated Teaching, Learning 
& Technology Listserv (named AAHESGIT). which currently includes author 
William Geoghegan among its participants To join the Listserv. send your 
e-mail address to Steven Gilbert (Director. Technology Projects. American 
Association for Higher Education. G.ne Dupont Circle, Suite 360. Washington. 
DC 20036-1 1 10. ph 202/293-6440 x54. fax 202/293-0073) and he will add 
your name to the list Or. to subscribe yourself, send the e-mail message 
SUBSCRIBE AAHESGIT YOUPFIRSTNAME YOURLASTNAME to the address 
LISTSERV@GWUVM GWU EDU (Internet) or to L1STSERV@GWUVM (BlTNET) 

Or. propose a session on these issues for AAHE's 1 995 National Confer- 
ence See pp 5-8 for the conference Call for Proposals —Eds 
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Redefining Faculty Roles for 

ACADEMIC ADVISING 



by Tom Kerr and Gary L Kramer 



Since the beginning of 
higher education in 
America, there have been 
at least three constants 
in academic acivisin^^: 

• it is considered an integral 
component of the higher edu- 
cation system; 

• it is precit>minately a faculty 
responsibility; and 

• until recentiy. there has been 
a lack of professional 
development opportunities for 
faculty in their roles as academic 
advisors. 

Over the years, academic ad\'is- 
ing hiis evolved from a single- 
purpose faculty activity to a c(^m- 
prehensive process that reaches 
to students' academic, career, 
and personal development. This 
evolution has resulted from a 
variety of societal and other fac- 
tors, including curricular com- 
plexity, consumer awareness, a 
new student diversity, financial 
constraints, mterest in student 
retention, and an evolving the- 
oretical base for developmental 
advising. 

The evolution of "developmen- 
tal advising' is perhaps the most 
compelling of the six factors men- 
tioned above. The theoretical 
frameworks set forth by William 
Perr>', Arthur Chickering. Law- 
rence Kohlberg, Carol Gilligan. 
and others, as well cLS the voca- 
tional theories of Donald Super. 
John Holland, and David Tiede- 
man, have been adapted t(^ per 
sonalize advising far beyond the 
traditional agenda of matching 
course credits to catalog require 
ments. Students are envisioned 
as individuals with unique needs 
and concerns, and advising prac 
tices broadened to iru'lude edu 
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cational and vocational goal sei 
ting (Gordon, 1992). Winston. 
Knder. and Miller ( 19S2) provide 
a more refined definition of the 
developmental advising process: 
Developmental advising both 



stimulates aiui supports stu 
(ients in their quest for an 
enriched quality of life; it 
is a systematic process 
based on a close* student 
advisoi" relationship 
intended to aid students 
in achie\'ing educational an<l 
persona) goals through the 
utilization of the full range 
of institutional and coiiv 
munity siM^vices (p. S). 
Crookston ( 1972) descri[)e(l 
ac'ademic ad\'ising jls a t(\u hinu 
function — in which the ad\isor. 
its teacher, stimulates a p(»sitive. 
shared, active approach to both 
intellectual and interpersonal 
learning activities. In the 1970s, 
there emerged a new (it^velop 
mental definition of the concept 
and role of the advisor. 

Academic advising now is de 
scribed as a (iecision -making i)ro 
cess during which students dear 
up confusion and realize their 
educational potential through 
communication and infornuition 
exchanges with an advisor — a 
process that is ongoing, mulii- 
faceted, and the responsibility 
of both .student and advisor. Susan 
Frost ( 1991 ) calls this "shared 
responsibility." It is imperative. 
Frcst suggests, that colleges '.uui 
universities use strategic planning 
to design advising programs that 
focus on student success. 

Habley ( 1993), who conducteci 
the ACT P'ourth National Sur\ey 
of Academic Advising, concluded 
that effective academic advising 
continues to contribute to slu 
dent success on the ci.mpus 
(Faculty and administra 
tors I recognize that .stu 
' <lerUs who fornudate a 
' soiuul (Hiucational career 
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NACADA 



The purpose of the National Academic Advising Association 
(NACADA) is to promote the quality of academic advising in 
institutions of higher education, and to ensure the educational 
development of students. NACADA's membership (faculty 
members, administrators, counselors, professional advisors, and 
others in academic and student affairs concerned with the 
intellectual, personal, and vocational needs of students) is 
approaching 4,000. 

NACADA provides the forum for discussion, debate, and the 
exchange of ideas. Most important, however, NACADA is becoming 
recognized as the representative and advocate of academic 
advising and academic advisors in higher education. 

Regional and Commission Affiliations 

To assure that the diversity of advising needs and concerns is 
represented, each NACADA membership includes an affiliation 
with both a geographical region (ten U.S. regions, Canadian, other 
international) and a commission affiliation. 

Commissions focus on specific issues or represent particular 
interests of the members. The current commissions of NACADA 
are: Adult Learners. Advising Administration, Advising as a 
Profession, Advising, Undecided Students, Multicultural Concerns, 
Small Colleges and Universities, Advising Student Athletes. Two- 
Year Colleges, and Advisor Development. The following interest 
groups are working toward commission status: Advising Business 
Majors, Advising on a Quarter Calendar, Advising Students With 
Disabilities, Faculty Advisors. Private Comprehensive College/ 
University, and Technology in Advising. 

ACT/NACADA Recognition Program 

NACADA offers a number of national scholarships and awards 
that recognize service and performance in the field of academic 
advising, including awards for research, institutional advising 
programs, and individual advising excellence. 

Conferences 

The annual National Conference on Academic Advising, held in 
October, features leading educators as keynote speakers; 
workshops to develop, maintain, or polish advising skills; more 
than a hundred paper sessions, panels, roundtables, and idea 
exchanges; and professional networking opportunities. In addition. 
NACADAs ten U.S. regions annually sponsor one- or two-day spring 
regional conferences. 

The week-long Summer Institute ACT/NACADA held in late June 
provides an in-depth study of academic advising. Institute faculty 
are NACADA members, and NACADA members may enroll at a 
reduced rate. The institute is cosponsored by ACT, NACADA, and 
Kansas State University. 

Publications 

Published twice a year, the refereed NACADA Journal publishes 
research-based articles, book reviews, editorials. An issue 
occasionally is devoted to a special topic. Academic Ad\rising Neivs, 
published four times a year, focuses on association news, 
information from members, and key issues in advising. The two 
publications are membership benefits. 

Standards for Academic Advising 

NACADA is a member of the Council for the Advancement of 
Standards (CAS). Among its products, CAS has published 



plan based on their valiu's, 
iiuerests. and al)ilities will 
have iru reased charuc for 
acadenuc success, satisfac 
tioii. aiui persistence. .Xca- 
(h»niic ad\ising remains the 
most significant nu'chanisni 
available on most lollege 
and university (■ani[)uses 
for aiding and ahetting this 
inip<>rtant process (p. I ). 
Further. Habley found that 7S 
percent of institutions use 
instructional faculty in all aca 
dernic departments for academic 
advising. 

An Integral Component 
of Higher Education 

The first constant, that aca 
liemic advising is an int(»^ral com 
[)onent of the higher (Mlucation 
system, has found expression in 
many forms and at various levels 
of importance throu^li the years. 
The first formal, recognized .sys 
tem of faculty advising dates back 
to .lohns Hopkins Tniversity in 
1877. Informally, it dates back 
e\en fui tiier. as evidenced by 
Rutherford Hayes's description 
of a rule adopted by Kenyon r<>l 
le^e in 1S41 that stipulated (»ach 
student would choose a faculty 
member to be an advisoi* and 
friend, wlio ixs well would act as 
a medium of communication 
j within the faculty (Hardee. 1970). 
; I'niil the UMO.s. the process 
j of academic advising varied little 
: — faculty informed students 
j which courses would meet ^rad 
nation re(iuirements as (U^scribed 
in the college catalog. Hut as soci- 
ety and higher education clianged 
through the decad<\s, so loo did 
academic advising. 

Important Student-Faculty 
Interactions 

The .second constant is that 
faculty are an integral part of the 
advising process. Regardless of 
institutional mission or size, fac 
ulty advising eoiuinues to be the 
predomiiiant advising delivery 
mode. Typically, faculty either 
are the st udent.s' only ai ademic 
advising source or are part of a 
larger ad\ising syst(>m admin 
isiered by centralized or* decen 
trali/ed advising pn>f(*ssionals. 
i ICspcrially important among the 
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findings in ihc ACT Fourih 
Nalional Sur\cy of A(*a(l(Miiic 
Advising arv tlu*so: 

• institutions are incn^asin^ly 
roquirin^ stiidont contact with 
ad\'is()rs in academic 

depart HKMits; 

• department heads are 
increasinj;ly inv<)lv(»d in the advis 
ing of St udents; and 

• faculty luvf K-ement with siu 
dents in all departments is on 
tlu» increjLse. 

This is significant, since research 
ers have found that student per 
sislence in college is positively 
related to noncUussroom contact 
with faculty (Pascarella and Ter- 
enzini, p. :H)4). 

That Jaculty interact with stu 
dents — as adv isors, and oth 
erwise — is critical, as amply 
shown l>y the literature: 

• Studies clearly indicate tliai 
student involvement in the insti 
tut ion and rc^i^ular faculty- 
student interaction increases stu 
dent academic success, satisfac 
tion. and retention (Astin. 199:^. 
p. 38:3; Pascarella and Terenzini. 
HH)l. pp. l()l ()2:Tinto, 1987. p. 
ir>()-r>7). 

• Pascarella. Terenzini, and 
Wolfle ( U)8(x p. 170) underscore 
the inlluence of faculty invoKe- 
ment on both student retention 
and satisfaction with education. 

• Faculty St udent contact is 
an important factor in stud(*nt 
ac 1 \ i eve merit, \ )e !\s is t e n c e , 
academic-skill development. [>er- 
sonal development, and general 
sat ist act ion with tlie college (»xp(»- 
rience (Volkwein. King, and Ter 
enzini, H)8(), p. 102). 

• Astin ( 1993) found that 

SI udent facility iiiteraction has 
its strongest positive correlations 
with satisfaction with faculty (p. 
']H:])\ it also has substantial pos- 
it iw correlations with all otiier 
areas of student satisfaction, but 
especially with the quality of 
instruction (p. 38:3): and it hits 
a number of fiuscinating effects 
on career outcomes ( p. 384). 

• Student -faculty interaction 
also has positive correlations with 
ever>' self- re ported area of st u 
dent intellectual and p(»rs(>nal 
growth, as well as with a varietv 
of p(»rs()nality and attitudinal out 
conies, and also Iuls a number 



Standards and Guidelines for Student Services/ Development 
Programs (1986), which includes standards for academic advising. 

NACADA Consultant Bureau 

The consultant bureau provides assistance to promote quality 
J academic advising practices in college and universities. 

Placement Service 

The placement service helps members make contact with 
employers who have open positions; participation is free. 

National Clearinghouse for Academic Advising 

The clearinghouse is a repository and distribution center for 
information about all aspects of academic advising, including 
bibliographies, books, serials, other printed materials, and nonprint 
resources. 

j For more information about the National Academic Advising 
Association, contact: 

NACADA Executive Office 
Kansas State University 
2323 Anderson Avenue, Suite 226 
Manhattan, KS 66502 
Ph: 913/532-5717, Fax: 913/532-7732 



of posit i\'e correlations with 
behavioral outcomes (Astin, 
p. 383). 

• NoncUussroom interactions 
! with faculty that integrate class 

room and noncliissroom expe 
- riences are significant to 
' freshmen-sophomore persistence 

(Pascarella and Terenzini. nH)l. 
^ p. 394). 

Lack of 

Professional Development 

The third (*ons*,ant is that vaW 
(juate professional-de\'el()pment 
opportunities lia\'e b(H»n lacking 
for faculty advisors. From the ACT 
i Fourth National Sur\ey of Aca- 
] (lemic Advising, the area>i of 
training, accountability, evalu 
ation. and recognition reward 
are the most significant methods 
through which advising can be 
improved, but they are still the 
l(*ast effect i\'e components of 
campus advising programs. 

Until the late 197()s. academic 
advisors worked in a \'acuum. 
They had few opportunities to 
share and discuss relevant issues 
with other advisors outsid(M)f 
their own campus. However, net 
works designed specifically for 
academic advisors now ha\'e 
(iramatically changed the avail 
ability ol' opportunities for pro 



fess ion al developmen t . 

In particular, faculty proles 
sional development can b<» 
improved in three ways: 

• through prominent recog- 
nition and reward systems on 
the campus; 

• through the use of infornia 
tion technology"; and 

• through the resources of 
NACADA. the National Academic 
Advising A.ssociation (see box ). 

Recognition and rewai*d of 
faculty advising. 

A<fi>isitt(j pr^xjnntKs tfutt work 
haw support frmn fur hU Dif 
ferent disciplines approach fac 
ulty recognition matters differ 
ently. However, advising still can 
be evaluated ;ls a part of faculty 
load. The particular form of eval 
uation needs to grow out of the 
culture of the department. Fac 
ulty themselves should be 
involved in creating the e\alu 
ation form and deciding how it 
will be used ( format ively, sum 
matively. or both). Kvaluation 
methods might include acK isee 
rating forms, an advising port 
folio, focus group meetings with 
advisers, and self evaluations. 
If faculty are evaluated on their 
advising [)erforniance, the Insti 
tutions faculty dev(Mopnient pro 
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lirani slumld liu-lu(l(» Mich irain 
inti. hoth \n \i)V lo i lu' r\ aluaimn 
ami alUM wards t(} follow on 
(lilTuailiicN r('\(»al(Ml h\ i lie 
(»\aluation. 

FdcNitij rcctHfn ition ihr (ttlris 
iug. ( )uisiaiulin^ adv isor awards 
I hat (M)mpi(wii('iu liu* usual out 
siandinu loaclKM*. rcscan hor, or 
scn ict* awards arc one w a\' lo 
show Nii[)pori for ihc tinu* and 
(»ffon faculty pui into advisinji. 
Awards c an Ix' ^i\(*n on the indi 
vidiial campus, as well as liuou^li 
submission of nominal ions lo the 
national compct it ion sponsor-cd 
hy ACT NACADA. 

Proffntms that nork hdrcfhc 
,s<//>po/7 o/ ^7//f/rv/^s. Students 
havo a Uuuc iiucstrucnt in the 
success of an advisinu proui ani. 
Students arc wonderful sources 
of id(*aN about w hat the\- need 
to be better siu(i(>nts. Their' feed 
back also can erusun* thai tlie 
advisinu program is nuM»iin^ its 
jioaU, 

Proffnims that nork assess 
their i'fjertirencss. Such programs 
analw.e ilu» information a\ailal)le 
about ad\ isin^ and make a[)pro 
priate changes as needed. Assess 
ment of advising is an iin[)ortaiu 
part of any institution's assess 
ment of its academic programs, 
Yho regional and [)rofessional 
accrediting agencies increasingly 
are concerncNl about advising in 
i*(»lation to student outcomes. The 
Council for t he ,-\dvanc(Mnent of 
Standards (CAS) .standards pro 
\ id(» a franu^wot k for an overall 
evaluation: the methods for e\ai 
uatin.u indivie'ual faculty advisors 
(ratinu forms, advisinii portfolios, 
alumm sun e.ws I work \v<»ll for 
evaluatinuan advising program. 

I'se of information technology. 

The adveiu of inforinat ion tech 
nol()g\ — such as centralizcui elec 
troriic databa.ses, com[)uter 
degree audit .systems, t he 
Internet, etc. — is a welcome and 
vakiabl(Mleve|opnuMH in thc^le 
liv(»ry (»f acad(Mnic advising, par 
ticularly b(»cause it (»nab|es fac- 
ulty advi.sors to be more .student 
(■(Mitered ( Kr ain(»r. MMKi ), 

For the student. Informat ion 
t(»chi\<»log\ can giv(» students con 
N'enuMU and tim(»l\ access tocrit 
I leal aca(kMuie [>lanninU itdorina 
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tion. iiiinic(uat(» f('(*(ll)ack. and 
a sense of control ( purtiu^rship) 
in the aciKiomic planning process. 

Forthe (ult'isffr. By relieving 
clerical huniens. It makes energv 
available for a stiuient centered 
program that focuses on stiuient 
issues anci concerns heyond the 
routine. It can provide oppor- 
tunities and valuable time lo pro- 
mote student development. And 
it opens up a wide world of net 
working opportunities on the 
"conipuUM" superhighway " (see 
box ). 

For the histitntion. Information 
technology' provicies clerical relief, 
while allowing the more timely 
collection, storage, distribution, 
and management of information. 
It can be used to pn)fe.ssi()nalize 
both the orientation and advising 
program. It supports c{)st- 
e fleet ive resource management. 
And it minimizes the institution's 
l)ureaucratic tendencie.s. 

Technology' cannot and should 
not replace people in an advising 
program; it should connect the 
members of an academic c{)m- 
munity. Information technology' 
provides .stu(icnts and faculty 
access to important information 
critical to academic decision mak- 
ing — that's where the technology 
comes in. But just as important 
is oi)portunit ies for students to 
consult with an academic advisor 
— and that's where peoi)le come 
in. 

An Advising Ideal 

The framework for this article 
anci current national initial.. 
to improve academic acivisinu 
on the campus stem from the fol 
lowing ideals: 

• Achieving an institution-wuie 
system centered around students' 
involvement and positive college 
outcomes . . . assisting students 
in their consideration of goals 

as those goals relate to the nature 
and purpose of higher education. 

• Involving the academic lom 
numity in collaborating on ways 
to support student academic 
plannmg, . . promoting conce[)ts 
of shared responsibility for both 
students and the iiistitution, 

• (Gaining support of faculty, 
and promoting programs that 
work through recognition and 
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ACADV Computer Network 

The Aeadeniie Advising forum (ACADV) began in 1989 under 
the direction Harold (Hal) Caldwell, of Ball State I'niversity, with 
an enrollment of four members. Caldwell's aim wiUi to create an 
electronic network that u'ould be accessible to a majority of the 
nieml)ers of the academic advising profession, provide global 
access, he free of charge, provide rapid transmission, a reply 
function to all members, and private correspondence when 
desired. Today, m{)re than 1,000 acaciemic advisors subscribe to 
the ACVXDV forum. 
For more information about ACADV. coniai t: 
Dr. Harold Caldwell 
Arts and Communications Advising Center 
Ball State University 
Muncie, IN 4703() 
ph:317 285-8()8() 
Internet: OOHLCALDVVKLL ^^ BSCV(\Bsr.Enr 



rewarci systems, 

• Assisting students in dev(»l 
{)ping decision- making skills . , . 
an awareness of the larger pur 
p{)se of advising, i.e.. contributing 
to student.s' learning, not merely 
suppls'ing answers to specific 
(juest ions. 

• Evaluating student progr(\ss 
toward established goals and eciu 
cational plans and. just as impor 
tant, reevaluating the overall pro 
gram and its individual 
{'ontributors. 

• Provkiing consistency in stra- 
tegic planning of academic advis 
ing that centers advising around 
the institutional mission, policies, 
I)roe(Miure.s, resources, and pro- 
grams . . . advising being focused 
on outcomes that contribute to 
success in collegi*. 

• I 'singthe National Acncienuc 
Advising Association its a 
resource to improve^ institutional 
academic advising. 

Following a three year look at 
und(>rgraduaie education in the 



r.S., researchers concluded that 
both stucients and institutions 
are responsible for the quality 
of undergraduate education 
(Simpson aiui Frost, 1093). Wh(»n 
conceivi»d as divscribed above, 
academic advising can bo a ceii 
tral contributor to educational 
(juality. Indeeci. it can b(» one of 
the few paths through which stu 
<ients can work with facults and 
other traine(i professionals to 
determine both the direction and 
the quality of their education and 
their lives. ■ 

Note 

We attribute some of the inatcMial 
ill this article to the iuitliors ( Wes 
Hahley. Sii.saii Krost. lVgg\' Kiiu:. (Iar\ 
Kranjer. Kric Wlute. and Faye \o\\<»!l) 
of 'Fnirillinil the Promise n{' Acadeinie 
Advising: New Roles for Faculty and 
Slaft."a pap«'i" presctUation woi k 
shop gi\en :it t " Second AAHK ('(m 
lerence on Faculty Holes t^i Hewards 
(.lanuary l^JiMiai. 1 at AAHF/s \\m 
Natintial Ctmrereiice on lli^hei- \ aU\ 
catum ( March MMi-t ). 
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FAX/ACCESS 

A service provided tor AAHE 
by E-Fax Communications, mc 

immediate delivery by fax 
ol useful papers from 
AAHE's conferences, and more 



Instructions: 

Phone 510/271-8164 from a fax 
machine or touch-tone phone Follow 
the voice prompts 

2 Be ready with the following 
• The Item number(s) 
' If you are an AAHE member, your 

Membership Number (the eighl-digtt 
number on your Bulletin mailing label) 

► A Visa or MasterCard (you wtll be 
billed automatically at the applicable 
memoer-'nonmember pnce) 

> The number of the fax machine to 
receive the document(s) 

3 If you have problems with any 
transaction or transmission, call the 
E-Fax Customer Service Line at 
5l0'836-6000 

Newest Offerings 
(each $5 members/$W nonmembers) 

106 — "The Neglected Art of 
Coliecttve Responsibility: Restoring 
Our Links With Society" by Peter T 
Ewell 

105 — "Why Don't We Have More 
Teamwork in Higher Education?'* by 

Paul L Burgess 

104 — "Displaying Teaching to a 
Community of Peers** by Lee S 

Shulman 

103 — "Assessment, Quality, and 
Undergraduate Improvement'* by 

Theodofe J Marchese. 

Also Available 



AAHE NEWS 



(each- $5 members.'$lO nonmerDbers} 

102 — "Access and Retention: 
Caring About Outcomes & Doing 
Something About Them** by Gregory 
R Anng 

101 — "Reinventing Accreditation: 
Should Accreditation Survive Into 
the 21 st Century?*' by Ralph A Wolff 

100 — "Remembering the Heart of 
Higher Education** by Parker J 
Palmer 

Free 

10 — Menu of Documents More 
detail about each offering 

1 1 — "AAHE Bulletin** Author 
Guidelines 

For more detail, 
order the free Menu (If 10). 




Upcoming 
Conferences 

AAUK will lioUi its Fifth National 
Conference on School/College 
Collaboration X(fmnbf*r 17-2(1 
1994, in Wash 
ington. 

The contVroiu o 
ihemi^ will ho 
"I n fin is hod 
Husinoss; 
()rj»anizin}i tor 
Studoni Sue 
coss K-l()." 
TVeisman Beginning* 
on Thursday morninj*, N()veml)er 
17, nH)4. at the conferent ihc 
AAHK P^ducation Trust will iiost 
a special aca- 
demic citizen- 
ship sympo- 
sium on "Tlie 
Role of the Dis- 
ciplines in Sys- 
temic Reform." 
It will he led 
hy mathema- 
Sanchrz tician Tri Treis 

man and historian Geor^^e San- 
chez. Other hiuhlij*hts of the 
conference include an address 
hy Linda l)arlinj*-Hammond on 
the role of professional develop- 
ment in ttieetinj* standards, and 
a rich \'ariety of workshops. 

All AAHK memhers should 
receive ii Confei'ence Preliminar>' 
Program hv the end of SeptemlxM-, 
If you have not received a copy 
hy tluit date, call or fax AAHK 
to he sent one. P'or more infor- 
mation, contact Carol Stoel con 
ference director, or Grace Moy. 
project assistant. The Kducation 
Trust, at AAHK. 

.\AHK s Third Conference on 
Faculty Roles & Rewards is 
scheduled for humarif 19 JJ. 
I99'X in Ph(H*fn,i\ AZ. Session 
proposals are heinj^ accepted 
until .SV7>^w/>fr /0\ 199'4\ rej«is 
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traiion materials will he forth 
cominj*. F'or more information, 
contact (iene Kice, director, or 
Kris Sorchy. project assistant, 
AAHK Forum on Faculty F^oles 
cNJ: Rewards, at AAHK, or ,see the 
Forum's Call for Proposals in the 
June Bulletin, 



Understanding 
Undergraduates 

.\AHK is c()sponsorinj» a teU^'on 
ference l)y the Natiorud A>isoci 

rofit, ON p. 3^ 



AAHE In Action 

AAHE Board of Directors Meeting. 
Washington, DC. September 2223, 
1994, 

Midwest Regional Faculty Roles & 
Rewards Conference. Cosponsored 
by AAHE, the University of Wisconsin 
System, and the Wisconsin Association 
of independent Colleges and Univer- 
sities, See May Bulletin "AAHE News' 
for details. Madison, WI. October 28- 
29, 1994, 

Fifth National Conference on School/ 
College Collaboration. Washington, 
DC. November 17-20, 1994, 

• 'Peam Registration Deadline. 
Octob€r21. 1994. 

• Discount Hotel Rate Deadline. 
October 26, 1994. 

6 Early Registration Deadline. 
Registration increases $20. October 
38, 1994. 

• Registration Refund Deadline. 
Requests must be made in writing 
and postmarked/faxed by the dead- 
line. October 28, 1994. 

Third AAHE Conference on Faculty 
Roles 8' Rewards. Phoenix, AZ. Jan^ 
uary 19-22, 1995. 

• Proposal Deadline. See June Bul- 
letin insert for details, Septinnber 16, 
1994. 

1995 NatlonfU Conference on Higher 
Education. W;ishington, DC. March 
19-22, 1995. 

• Proposal Deadline. Sc^e Septcml)er 
BulLetin for the "Call for Proposals," 
October 21, 1994, 

1995 AAHE Conference on Assess 
ment & Quality. Uoston. MA../w»f 
II 14, 1995 
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represented AAHE at a packed memorial service 
August 1 1 in the Howard chapel. 



by Ted Marchese 

Welcome back — hope summer brought some rest 
— for news of AAHE members ( names in bold) doing 
interesting things, plus items of note. Let 
me know what you're doing . . . this is your 
column! 




Saigo 



PEOPLE: As usual, lots of notable summer 
moves by .\AHP^ members. . . . Leo Lam- 
bert, the man behind two AAHE publica- 
tions — Preparing Graduate Stvdntls to 
Teach and {with Frank Wilbur) Linkiyuj 
America s ''.ckools and Colleges — departs 
Syracuse to become associate vice chan- 
cellor and graduate dean at LW-La Crosse, 
. . , Sherril Gelmon, for six years the 
talented head of AUPHAand ACEHSA (the 
professional society and accreditor for 
health administration programs ), heads to 
Oregon to found a three-university MPH 
program housed at Portland State. . . . 
CUNY trustees tap East Carolina s Mar- 
lene Springer for the presidency of The 
College of Staten Island. Stephen Curtis 
as acting president of Queens. . . . Former 
AAHE Asian Caucus head Roy Saigo is the 
new chancellor at Auburn University at 
Montgomery. . . . Detroit College of Busi- 
ness promotes Janet Guggenheim to vice 
president and dean. . . . Helen Roberts, 
prompter of many fine academic- 
improvement initiatives over the years, 
leaves CSU headquarters in Long Beach to become 
W of the Washington-area universities consortium. 
. . . And. happy to report. Barbara Leigh Smith — 
you just elected her to the .\AHE Board, which she'll 
chair in 1996-97 — was tapped by her own 
institution. Evergreen State, to bo provost. 

HAROLD DELANEY: This one's hard to write, since 



Delaney 




SUMMER DOINGS: The closest European equiv- 
alent to an AAHE meeting (intellectual content, mix 
of people) is the KWR annual conference, this year's 
version of which was organized and hosted by 
Uesbeth van Welie and her colleagues at the 
University of Amsterdam hist month. . . . Harvard's 
summer institute for new presidents is part of the 
ritual for people taking up the post . . . 
scanning this year's participant list, I Wiis 
.struck by the fact that 19 of the 44 (4:5'o) 
were women. . . . The summer's most 
startling "restructuring*' news came from 
Bennington, where president Elizabeth 
Coleman announced that the college, 
facing up to a new day, would cut tuition 
lO'u. downsize in all areas, let 28".. of its 
faculty go (keeping only disciplinary 
"practitioners"), and replace all depart- 
ments with "flexible interdisciplinary 
groups." . . . Enjoyed getting to know 
Lawson State W Willie Kimmons this 
•June . . . before he took up his life's work 
as an urban educator. Kimmons played for 
the old St. Louis Hawks in the NBA. . . . 
Good idea: Northeastern Illinois' Mel 
Terrell runs a N AS PA sponsored summer 
institute for minority undergraduates who 
are considering careers in higher educa- 
tion or student affairs. 

IJ^T BITS: Reading the professional 
press, things would seem (juiet on the 
student financial aid front, hut in reality 
the system ails and all kinds of "reforms'" 
are being trial-baUooned by the policy 
wonks . . .one solid report IVe come across 
is "Improving the Financial Aid Delivery Process and 
the Federal F'amily F^ducation Loan Program.*' from 
the Coalition for Student Loan Reform, headed by 
Dan Cheever. . . . Hope you liked Zelda Gam sons 
fine piece on collaborative learning in your latest 
Change . . . Vm glad to announce that Zee has 
accepted an appointment a.s executive editor of the 
magazine, effective right away . . . she. Art Levine, 



Gomson 



rd known him in AAHE circles for 25 years. ... and I collaborate as co-editors. . . Finally, let me 

echo the thanks of many to Karl Schilling and 
Monica Manning for their superb conduct of June's 
Assessment ^ Quality conference, which drew 1.541 
participants, the highest number ever . . . Karl has 
returned to his duties at Miami 1'. ... As I write, 
we're near the end of our searc^h for his successor 
Its hoad of the AAHE Ass(\ssment Forum. S(u» you 
tiext month! ■ 



Harold Delaney and his wife. Geraldine. were found 
murdered August 4th at their summer home in 
North Carolina. . . . The suspect in custody is a 
nephew. . . . Harold was Howard Ts Hrst l^hD. a 
Manhattan I'ro.ject and Morgan State chemist. W 
at UNC and Sl'NY and then of AASCr. interim 
presid(MU since his "retirement" at ('hicago State. 
Frostburg. and Bowie Hd Trust's Nevin Brown 
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aiion ()rsiii<l(»nt PorsonntM 
Adminisiraiors ( NASPA) (MUilU^l 
*1.()()k Who's Coming to Collo^o: 
A Now rndorstaiulin^ ofTodays 
Studonis.'" Tin* conloroncf will 
1)0 {-arriod live via saiollito IVoni 
Washington. DC. on Wcdn<».s(iny. 
OrtohrrJd lin)U, at I>M. 
KST. 

Uojiistration (or N.\SF\\ iiisti- 
tiitional nitMiiluMs is $4J*r) (indiid 
inji lapinji rijihts). Nonniomhcrs 
may re>»istor tor $(i5(). Al'tor Scf) 
temhrr.^O, 1994. an addiiional 
$100 IVo will he chat^od. For n»ii 
istraiion matorials or for rnon* 
inlorniation. cotitact NASPA. 
1S75 Connoc tic-ut Avonuc N*W. 
Suite 41S. Washington, 20()(H* 
5728: ph. 202 2()r) THOO; lax '20'2 
707-1 157. 



Board Election 
Results 

AAUK is pleased to announce 
the results ol the 1094 Board of 
Oireetors election. Hac h new 




Smith 



Cardenas Ramirez 



Fiske 



Goroff 



niemher .senes a (our year term, 
which bejian on July 1. 

Barbara Loif?h Smith is AAIIK's 
new vice chair. Stnith is academic 
dean and dinn tor of the Wash 
injiton Center for Improving the 
Quality of Cnderj»raduate 
Instruction at Kscrjireen State 
Collejie. She has written numer 
ous books and articles on improv 
inii und(*rj;raduat(» (^lucation and 
has dev<»loped and implemented 
many curriculum chanjie and 
faculty development projects. She 
will seive successive one-year 
terms as vice chair, chair-elect, 
chair { H»9(M997). and past chair. 

Board Position ^^2 went to 
Blandina Cardenas Ramirez, 
director of the Southwest Center 



Ibr Valu(»s, Achievement. an<l 
Community in Kducation at 
Southwest Texas State I niversiiy. 
Edward B. Fiske» author and 
editor, wits elected to I^oard Posi- 
tion And Hoard Position ^4 
will be niled by Daniel L. Goroff, 
associate director of the Oerek 
\l{)k C(»nter for Teaching and 
Learninj; and a senior lecturer 
in the Department ofMathemat 
ics at Har\'ard Cmversity. 

'IVo additional members joined 
t he Board by appoint ment . They 
are Richard H. Ekman, of the 
Andrew W Mellon Foundation, 
and Kenneth C, Fischer, of t he 
Cniversity of Michij^an. Fischer 
will complete the term of Grej*oi-\" 
Anri^» who passe<l away last fall. 
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AAHE members receive free the AAHE Bulletin (ten issues/year) and Change 
magazine (six issues/year); discounts on conference registration and publications; 
special rates on selected non-AAHE subscriptions; Hertz car rental discounts; 
and more. To join, complete this form and send it to AAHE» One Dupont Circle, 
Suite 360, Washington, DC 20036- 1 1 10. 
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In this 

As reported in this issue (see "AAHE News/ 
page 13), AAHE's headquarters head count 
increases by one on October 1st, with the 
addition of Tom Angelo, of Boston College, as direc- 
tor of the AAHE Assessment Forum. Tom replaces 
Karl Schilling, who returned to Miami University 
this summer after a two-year leave. 

We at the Bulletin are particularly pleased with 
Tom's arrival not just because hell be a terrific addi- 
tion to the AAHE staff but also because he's been 
a regular contributor to the Bulletin of very well 
received articles — a role we hope he continues to 
play. We know his articles have been well received 
because we get lots of requests to reprint them; it's 
one of our ways of gauging an article's success. 

Among Tom Angelo's other well-received efforts 
is the best-selling Classroom Assessment Tech- 
niques: A Handbook for College Teachers (2nd ed., 
Jossey-Bass, 1993), which he coauthored with K. 
Patricia Cross. (Her "In Search of Zippers" Bulletin 



issue: 

article from June 1988 is another perennial reprint 
favorite.) By coincidence, this issue contains a new 
paper from Pat Cross (beginning on the opposite 
page), which we expect will be well received, too, 
since it got top reviews at AAHE's 9th Assessment 
& Quality Conference when it was presented this 
past June. 

The success of that annual conference — next 
to occur on June 11-14, 1995, in Boston — is critical 
to the Assessment Forum's success, since the 
Forum's funding from FIPSE ended in 1991. And 
designing the conference program (with Monica 
Manning, of the Academic Quality Consortium) is 
a msyor part of any Forum director's job respon- 
sibilities. The 1994 conference set an attendance 
record of 1,541 .. . but Tom, don't take that as a 
challenge or anything. 

Finally, thanks to everyone for the nice comments 
about the Bulletin's new cover design . . . they were 
much appreciated. — 
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ACADEMIC 
CITIZENSHIP 



Twenty-five years ago this past June, AAHE 
was incorporated as an independent association 
serving higher education, an anniversary cel- 
ebrated in a year-iong series of activities. The anni- 
versary theme. "Celebrating Academic Citizenship," 
captured the idea that AAHE was founded to cham- 
pion — that of stepping beyond our specialties and 
roles to consider what's most important and best 
for higher education as a whole. 
Among the anniversary activities was a special 



plenary at this summer's 9th AAHE Conference on 
Assessment & Quality, delivered by long-time mem- 
ber, past Board chair, author, and noted educator 
K. Patricia Cross, herself an exemplary academic 
citizen. It's an appropriate theme, agreed Cross, as 
she began, "because whatever oyr role in the aca- 
demic community — whether teacher, researcher, 
counselor, administrator, consultant, project direc- 
tor — we are drawn together in AAHE by our com- 
mon role as academic citizens " — Eds. 



by K, Patricia Cross 



What does it mean 
to be an academic 
citizen? Three con- 
cepts come imme- 
diately to mind — 
the rights of citizenship, its 
responsibilities^ and its priiri- 
leges. Like the three legs of a 
stool, these concepts support an 
academic community whose sta- 
bility depends on the proper bal- 
ance among the three. 

Today, though, I am concerned 
that our academic communities 
seem wobbly, the three legs of 
citizenship off balance. What we 
have in the 1990s, I believe, is the 
seat of academic community 
being supported — however shak- 
ily — by a strong, sturdy leg of 
rights; a weak, spongy leg of 
responsibilities; and a wet sock 
of a third leg that Ls privilege . . . 
for we can't enjoy the privileges 
of citizenship in academe until 
the rights and responsibilities are 
more evenly balanced. Let us take 
a few moments, then, to look at 
this tripod of academic citizen- 
ship that supports our academic 
communities. 

Rights, in our times, have a 
strong, aggressive nature. We fight 
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for our rights — occasionally we 
demand them. Academics are 
among the most aggressive citi- 
zens when it comes to rights, pro- 
tecting not only our own but 
those of all citizens of a free soci- 
ety. Our voices are strong and 
unambiguous when it comes to 
the protection of civil rights, the 
right to free speech, the right of 
I academic freedom, indeed even 
' the right to a college education. 



Rights are something we feel 
strongly about, and the rights of 
academic citizenship are not to 
be taken lightly. They are not, I 
thiiik, in danger. 

Privileges, however, might be. 
Those of us who are "privileged" 
to be citizens of the academic 
community are sufficiently bat- 
tered today by the public's crit- 
icism, declining support, and lack 
of respect to question whether 
citizenship in academe is a priv- 
ilege or just another high-stress, 
low-appreciation job. The public 
— more specific illy, their repre- 
sentatives in the legislatures — 
view faculty as privileged workers, 
with short work weeks, summers 
off, and job security through 
tenure. 

But those criticisms of the priv- 
ileges of academic life are not 
new. What is new are rising com- 
plaints about how faculty allocate 
their time. With the exception 
of faculty in community colleges, 
we are accused of spending too 
much time on research; doing 
too much consulting off campus; 
and. in general, neglecting our 
responsibilities for undergraduate 
education. One might think that 
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attacks from the outside would 
draw the academic community 
closer together, hut our response 
to criticism and declining resour- 
ces has been to defend our posi- 
tion by drawing our wagons in 
a circle — and shooting one j 
another. ; 

I say the leg of privilege is a 
wet sock because the privileges 
of citizenship cannot be main- 
tained without respect and trust, 
both internally (among ourselves) 
and externally (from the public). 
Unfortunately, trust seems in 
short supply in higher education 
— so much so that the theme of 
AAHE's 1992 National Conference 
on Higher Education was 
"Reclaiming the Public Trust. " 

Responsibility has a rather 
different nature from either 
rights, which are aggressively 
[ defended, or privileges, which are 
: granted or earned. "Rights are 
i liberating." says James Q. Wilson 
j (1983), "duties are oppressing." 
We accept responsibility, but 
often with reluctance or even res- 
ignation: It is our "duty" to take 
our turn on a faculty committee. 
... It is our "responsibility" to 
protect the quality of education 
by serving on the accreditation 
team. 

Higher education is having a 
difficult time with the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship these days. 
Almost every week, The Ckronide 
reports some violation of the pub- 
lic trust, some failure of respon- 
sibility on the part of citizens of 
the academic community. 
Members of boards of trustees 
are charged with conflict of inter- 
est, in spite of their unique 
responsibility to the academic 
community to protect the welfare 
of the whole against the 
encroachment of special interests. 
Chancellors and presidents are 
accused of self-interest, greed, 
and the abuse of power. Athletic 
directors violate the most sacred 
rules of sportsmanship in the 
recruitment of athletes; 
researchers falsify (lata: fmancia! 
aid officers embezzle funds: and 
professors violate the special 
trust between students and 
teachers wlien they harass or oth- 
erwise exploit the vulnerability 
of their students. 
The horror is that the abuses 



that attract special attention 
most often are violations of the 
unique responsibilities of the vio- 
lator's office to the academic 
community. Of course, the par- 
ticular responsibilities of an office 
offer an opportunity for targeted 
wrongdoing, and they create the 
sensationalism that sells news- 
papers. Fortunately, blatant \io- 
lations of trust in the academic 
community are relatively rare, 
but they are common enough 
today to create bad press and 
to undermine the integrity of the 
community. ^ 

Beware Our Spongy Center 

These blatant, sensationalized 
weaknesses in the leg of respon- 
sibility get our attention because 
they are like huge, gaping holes 
bored into the structure by the 
irresponsibility of a very few. But 
there exists a far more danger- 
ous, spongy texture in the leg of 
responsibility that is not so vis- 
ible, but that could cause that 
leg to collapse under the pressure 
being applied to academic com- 
munities today. 

I refer here to the daily activ- 
ities of the many that are not so 
much sensational violations of 
' trust as they are failures to 
accept responsibility. Most of us 
have sat on committees where 
we outdid one another in offering 
excuses as to why we could not 
accept the responsibility of chair- 
ing the committee. ... We have 
attended faculty meetings where 
business could not be conducted 
for lack of a quorum. ... We have 
gone into classes prepared to 
. Ving it," forgetting momentarily 
that each class and each student 
is an opportunity for learning if 
we work to make it so. Search 
committees find it harder and 
harder to recruit outstanding tal- 
ent to positions of administrative 
leadership, and accreditors and 
those who decide tenure and pro- 
motion endure numerous refusals 
before they find someone wilhng 
to lend time and expertise to the 
program and peer review needed 
to safeguard the quality of higher 
education. 

The reason that many academ- 
ics are "too bus/ to attend to on- 
campus responsibilities is not, 
as some legislators suggest, that 



we are avoiding work or are not 
working hard enough. Rather, 
it is that we are working extra 
hard at what some have harshly 
called self-aggrandizement, 
encouraged by a reward system 
that fails to recognize those 
responsibilities of academic cit- 
izenship that the public sees as 
primary. 

There is, however, a respon- 
sibility that goes beyond personal 
responsibility, and that is com- 
munity responsibility. Citizenship 
implies membership in and con- 
tributions to something larger 
than ourselves — a concern for 
the welfare of the group. The aca- 
demic community has had a hard 
time in recent years being a com- 
munity with shared interests. 
Clark Kerr (1994) writes: 
"The new academic culture 
places more emphasis on 
individual and group advan- 
tages and concerns and less 
on the overall welfare of the 
college and university as 
a self-governing community 
concentrated on advancing 
knowledge. ... We are mov- 
ing, at least partially, from 
a traditional to a post- 
modern paradigm of aca- 
demic life. In the traditional 
paradigm, most faculty 
members were part of a par- 
ticular academic community 
as the center of their lives, 
and they took their on- 
campus citizenship respon- 
sibilities very seriously** 
(p. 9). 

A Lost Sense of Community 

It seems to me that this shift 
away from campus community 
has been extraordinarily rapid, 
creating a quite different kind 
of academic community just 
within my lifetime. 

I grew up in Normal, Illinois, 
the daughter of a physics pro- 
fessor at what was then Illinois 
State Normal University. The col- 
lege was the center of the town 
and of our lives. Faculty did not 
travel, and rarely consulted with 
anyone off campus; everyone 
knew everyone else; new faculty 
were warmly welcomed to the 
community and entertained in 
the homes of established faculty 
members across and within 
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departments. Faculty numbered 
more than 100, 1 suppose, but 
my father knew almost all of 
them better than I know almost 
anyone on my current faculty. 

Then, it would have been ' 
unthinkable not to attend the 
great ceremonies of the academic 
community, such as the home- 
coming parade and commence- 
ment. My father contributed to 
his community by — among other 
less-than-glorious duties — super- 
vising the hoisting of heavy loud- 
speaker equipment into the trees 
surrounding the outdoor theater 
where graduation ceremonies 
were held (and moving it inside 
in case of rain). Thus, our home 
became the nerve center of the 
college on the morning of grad- 
uation. Rain on graduation day 
— that treasured and revered 
symbol of the privilege of edu- 
cation — drew the academic 
community together as only a 
hurricane or earthquake can 
today. 

Kerr (1994) reminds us that 
it is too easy to be nostalgic about 
a more perfect past, but he 
admits that he Ls saddened to 
see that there is today iess com- 
mitment to the local academic 
community and to citizenship 
obligations within it" (p. 9). 

This change is due in part, of 
course, to changes in the broader 
society. Communities and neigh- 
borhoods, in the old sense, are 
hard to preserve. Given the ease 
of transportation and commu- 
nication, communities are less 
likely to be geographically based 
and more likely to be based on 
shared interests and expertise. 
It is far easier for most of us to 
talk with specialists who are half- 
way around th<* world, but who 
speak our language and sliare 
our interests, than it is to talk 
with colleagues in another 
department, with whom we seem 
to have little in common. We can 
more easily engage in an inter- 
esting and stimulating conver 
sation about things that we know 
and care about at one of AAHEs 
national meetings than we can 
at a faculty meeting on our own 
campus. I suspect that is more 
the rule than the exception on 
any but — dare I say it? — the 
most parochial of campuses. 



We now live in a world that 
transcends geographical bound- 
aries. While research on faculty 
attitudes continues to show a 
wistful longing for a greater sense 
of community on campuses every- 
where, we cannot go back to what 
Kerr calls the "traditional para- 
digm" that I experienced in Nor- 
mal, Illinois — nor would we want 
to. There are obvious advantages 
to us personally, as well as to the 
profession of education, to com- 
municating with people who 
share our intellectual interests. 
But we need not give up impor- 
tant aspects of our local aca- 
demic communities. 



More than anythingsu 
else in the recent^ 
historyroC highera 
educationrthe* 
assessment: movement**^ 
requires the* academics? 

community to pullL 
together in accepting^ 
group responsibilitjm 
for the quality of 
education*^ 



I believe that we are in a period 
of massive transition, in which 
old communities based on prox- 
imity are being greatly enriched 
— enricfied, not replaced — by 
new kinds of communities based 
on expertise. We are all more spe- 
cialized today, not just in disci- 
plinary knowledge but in areas 
of academic administration, as 
well. Financial aid officers, for 
example, speak a language that 
only their peers can fully com- 
prehend. With a becoming lack 
of modesty, I venture the opinion 
that more expertise about the 
• issues of assessment is gathered 
in this room tonight than on any 
single campus in the world. And 
higher education would be the 
poorer for it had you never left 
your home campuses to attend 
this conference, working instead 
on your assessment responsibil- 
ities with only your local faculties 
and administration for colleagues. 
At the same time, we all will be 
the poorer for it if you leave this 
conference with nothing to take 



home, no new ideas about how 
to work, as a citizen, within your • 
local campus community to 
improve education through 
assessment. 

More than anything else in tlie 
recent history of higher educa- 
tion, the assessment movement 
requires the academic community 
to pull together in accepting 
group responsibility for the qual- 
ity of education. Early in the 
assessment movement, institu- 
tions were given considerable lat- 
itude to develop their own 
approaches to assessment. In 
return, they were expected to 
use the results to improve under- j 
graduate education. But, says | 
Peter Ewell, that bargain has j 
started to come apart. "Account- 
ability," he notes, "is back more 
strongly than at any time since 
assessment's inception" (1991, 
p. 12). ; 

In recent years, assessment 
has acquired a hard edge to it. 
"Accountability," "time for results," 
"mandated testing," and "right 
to know" are not gentle words 
and phrases that imply trust. 
Accountability represents the 
public's effort to build some mus- 
cle into the leg of responsibility 
— perhaps to balance the vig- 
orous exercise program that we 
have in place to develop strength 
in the leg of rights. 

There isn t much doubt that 
an organization under threat can 
build a very strong sense of com- 
munity. Unusually cohesive com- 
munities have been built among 
strikers, protesters, and even aca- 
demics caught in a natural disas- 
ter. But, as John Gardner warns, 
"the community born of struggle 
fades swiftly when the battle is 
over — unless those involved 
create the institutional arrange- 
ments and non-crLsis bonding 
experiences that carry them 
through the year-in -year-out tests 
of community functioning" ( 1991 . 
p. 14). 

And that is precisely what 
assessment is all about A useful 
assessment can tell us how an 
academic community Ls function- 
ing year-in/ year-out, and it 
requires that community to put 
in place institutional arrange 
ments to address the mayor ques- 
continued on p. 10 
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TOWAKD 
CONSTRUCTIVE REVIEW 
OF DISENGAGED 
FACULTY 

How a dean and faculty together 
put in place a system of post-tenure review. 



Post-tenure review. The 
very name makes pro- 
fessors shudder, elevates 
the adrenalin levels of 
AAUP types, and con- 
jures up images of hard-nosed 
trustees pitted against the 
defenders of academic freedom. 
Yet. at the University of Kentucky, 
a system of post-tenure review 
I recently proposed for the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences not only 
won the support of the local 
AAUP chapter but also wits 
adopted by UK's Arts and Scien- 
ces faculty by a nearly two-to- 
one margin. WTiat's going on here? 

\Vliy Now? 

Why has post -tenure review 
recently become such a hot topic? 
Three changing circumstances 
directly increjise the modern uni- 
versity's need for post-tenure 
review: First, budget cuts have 
left public institutions with little 
money for new faculty positions; 
if a department wants to improve 
its academic reputation, it must 
make the best use of every exist- 
ing faculty member. Second, 
higher education's special exemp- 
tion from the federal ban on man- 
datory retirement has expired. 
Departments no longer can look 
to mandatory retirement <is a 
means of freeing up positions for 
young schol ars, nor can they, 
when confronted with a faculty 
member who is extraordinarily 
and chronically unproductive, 
simply wait for an iissumod date 
of retirement. Third, all institu 



tions are facing escalating exter- 
nal demands for greater account- 
ability. If faculty members and 
administrators do not take the 
lead in developing adequate 
methods of accountability, "out- 
siders" will do it for them. 
As higher education struggles 
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with these challenges, the efforts 
of tenured faculty will become 
ever more crucial. Hence the 
in c revised interest in introducing 
formal mechanisms to review the 
performance of tenured faculty 
— mechanisms beyond the com- 
mon procedures used to deter- 
mine annual salary increases or 
promotions. The University of 
Wisconsin Systeni. for example, 
has established a sweeping pro- 
cess of post-tenure review during 
the past two years. The University 
of Hawaii has had such a sSystem 
in place since 1987. Similarly, the 
University of Calilbrnia-Los 
Angeles, the California State Uni- 
versity system — and liberal arts 
colleges such as Earlham and 
Franklin and Marshall — all have 
instituted systems of post -tenure 
re\ie\v. 

In ever>' case 1 know of, post- 
tenure review has been imposed 
from the top down, with govern- 
ing boards or presidents insisting 
and faculties eventually acquiesc- 
ing. At the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the Board of Regents issued 
a directive to all campuses "to 
propose an institutional policy 
for faculty review and develop- 
ment that conforms to the 
[Boards] guidelines." The Uni- 
versity of Hawaii's system devel- 
oped out of a state supreme court 
decision. In every case, that is. 
until now. 

Framing the Debate 

The University of Kentucky's 
po.st-t enure review system is 
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unique because it was UK's fac- 
ulty that decided to implement 
it. In Fall 1992, 1 proposed a sys 
tern of post-tenure review as part ' 
of a wide-ranging plan for more [ 
vigorous university support of , 
faculty members' careers. That 
plan included such elements as 
increased research assistance, j 
multiple profiles for success in ^ 
faculty careers, course releases ^ 
for junior faculty, the possibility 
of promotion to full professor ^ 
based primarily on excellence 
in teaching, an annual faculty i 
retreat, awards for outstanding j 
teaching, and increased emphasis 
on quality rather than quantity 
in research. Tucked in among 
these proposals was post-tenure 
review. 

Naturally, post-tenure review 
received the lion's share of atten- 
tion, becoming the focus of 
heated campus debate and cap- 
turing the attention of the local 
media. Although my proposal 
applied only to Arts and Sciences 
faculty, it was denounced by pro- 
fessors from numerous other dis- 
ciplines. The local AAUP chapter 
spearheaded the opposition, 
attacking my proposal as arbi- 
trary, unnecessary, open to abuse, 
punitive, adversarial, redundant, 
a danger to academic freedom, 
and generally a rotten idea. 

But there were several positive 
aspects to the debate. Fortu- 
nately, the proposal was made 
before there was any hint (there 
still hasn't been one) from UK's 
trustees that they were interested 
in imposing a top-down post- 
tenure review system; therefore, 
the issue had not been irretriev- 
ably frozen into a "faculty vs. 
administration** battle. Fortu- 
nately, too, from the very begin- 
ning there were outspoken faculty 
advocates for such a system, 
which promoted an authentic 
debate among faculty members 
over how they could take respon- 
sibility for enforcing their own 
standards. Perhaps most fortu- 
nate, both the AAUP and I were 
committed to discussion and real 
consultation. I organized several 
public forums at which college 
faculty could air their views. The 
proposal also was discussed in 
department meetings, the uni- 
versity senate debated the issue. 



and the AAUP invited me to par- 
ticipate in an all-campus debate 
with several AAUP speakers. 

During the next eighteen 
months, it became clear that UK 
faculty members shared certain 
basic values that, if incorporated 
into the post-tenure review plan, 
could attract widespread faculty 
support. Few faculty members 
believe that tenure ought to pro- 
tect professors who demonstrably 
fail, over a significant period of 
time, to do their jobs competently; | 
but virtually all professors worry 
that it will be difficult to separate 
those cases from others — situa- 
tions where administrators hold 

It became clear that 
UK faculty members 
shared certain basic 
values that, if 
incorporated into 
the post-tenure review 
plan, could attract 
widespread faculty 
, support. 



a grudge against a faculty mem- 
ber, a scholar's work falls outside 
the mainstream of his or her dis- 
cipline, or the research requires 
long gestation. 

Most faculty members believe 
in peer review and are leery of 
administrators making judgments 
' about academic quality, yet fac- 
j ulty feel overburdened from doing 
■ too many reviews and self-studies. 
! Most of the faculty feel that sup- 
porting successful faculty 
members is more important for 
the future of the university than 
! is heavily policing the failures; 
I nonetheless, they also believe that 
: it is costly — more in morale, per- 
haps, than money — to tolerate 
' chronic nonperformers, who 
' never seem to suffer much insti- 
tutional sanction for their 
nonfeasance. 

The challenge was to develop 
a system that is positive, con- 
structive* forward-looking, peer- 
based, and faculty-driven; that 
does not erode academic freedom 
or jeopardize professors who 
undertake controversial, unusual, 



or risky scholarship; that does 
not burden faculty with excessive 
demands on their time; and that 
results in useful and effective 
intervention to restart stalled fac- 
ulty careers. 

I revised my proposal five times 
in response to faculty concerns, 
ideas, and complaints. The result- 
ing document, which benefitted 
from the suggestions of so many, 
was much better than my initial 
proposal and won the support 
of the local AAUP ExecutK'e Com- 
mittee. In Spring 1994, the faculty 
adopted the measure by a vote 
of 105-53. The university will try 
I the plan for four years, beginning 
with the 1994-95 academic year, 
and will assess its effectiveness 
at the end of that period. 

' The Premise 

We at UK began with the prem- 
' ise that the College of Arts and 

Sciences is a community of 
1 engaged scholars, organized and 
bound together to fulfill their 
responsibilities and to pursue 
their aspirations. An engaged 
scholar is one who, being whole- 
heartedly committed to the prin- 
ciples and aspirations of the 
academy, vigorously participates 
in the full range of scholarly activ- 
! ities. Over the course of his or 
' her career, perhaps at times with 
j differing emphases, an engaged 

scholar is a dedicated and patient 
J teacher, a highly focused and con- 
I centrated researcher, a learned 
I resource and mental stimulant 
' for colleagues, an active and pub- 
lic participant in the campus's 
intellectual culture, and a valued 
contributor to the larger success 
1 of the community of scholars and 
! to the achievement of the facul- 
' tys responsibilities. 
[ With this model, the college 
! explicitly rejects the notion that 
I there is only one career profile 
' of a successful faculty member. 
{ Some faculty members — or every 
faculty member during some peri- 
j ods of his or her career — will 
j be more oriented to the discovery 

of new knowledge; or to the 
! exploration of a deeper, broader 
understanding of received knowl- 
edge; or to the development of 
more effective or intensive teach- 
ing efforts: or to sustaining and 

continued on p. 1 1 
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THE 

REFERENCE LETTER 

by Paul Schlueter 

In todays age of lawsuits and rights of approval, letters of reference 
are increasingly difficult to wTite. Indeed, such letters nowadays 
are wholly complimentary and laudatory, with never a discour- 
aging (or critical) word. Perhaps the most expeditious (and least liti- 
gious) route is not to state the obvious but, rather, to be a master of 
ambiguity. Let the reader beware! ' 




Paul Schlueter taught college-lm^l 
Etiglish far nmny years iu the Mid- 
u^.st, the East, ayid Germany, and has 
the distinctiov of having both pub 
I i shod and perished. He lives in 
Eastov, Pa., where he n^tes (b<x>ks, 
rl(LSsica( mtoiic, and dratna rei'iews: 
traiH'l articles: biographi^'al profiles: 
schnla rly essa ys and bibl ioifra ph ies ) . 
edits ( ni a muscripts for others, literary 
reference b(K>hi with his wife), and 
hmuie husbatids. He can be reached at 
U3 High Street, Easton. PA IS0^2 
1609. 




that Dr. -^!!^^.*«P^tadebS£^^^ t^-"^'y^^t 



^'""st earnestly 

Chair. 
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continued from p. 5 

tions of assessment: What is our 
mission? How well are we 
accomplishing it? What measures 
do we use to monitor our I 
progress? 

Some of those questions are 
best answered **at home" in the 
local community, some are best 
answered within the assessment 
community itself The two kinds 
of academic communities — local 
institutions, and national and 
worldwide professional and dis- 
ciplinary associations — can and 
should exist side by side, and we 
should consider ourselves respon- 
sible citizens of both, with all the 
rights and privileges pertaining 
thereto. It is a mistake to think 
that academic citizens are pulled 
in two directions, with loyalty to 
their disciplines or specialties dis- 
placing their loyalty to their insti- 
tutions — as if each of us had 
only so much loyalty to give. But 
it is we, the academic citizens, 
who have fostered this notion 
by the reward system that we 
have encouraged. Travel 
expenses, for example, frequently 
are paid only for delivering a 
paper at a conference. Why 
shouldn't expenses be paid for 
what we bring back to campus? 
Fortunately, I think, as expertise 
grows and workshops become 
more readily available, incentives 
are beginning to move in that 
direction. 

AAHE, it seems to me, has seen 
its mission with exceptional clar- 
ity. AAHE is an organization that 
aims, first and foremost, to be 
of service to campuses — not to 
take from campuses but to give 
to them. To cite just one very 
practical example, AAHE encour- 
ages the participation of campus 
teams at all of its conferences, 
and typically provides them time 
and assistance at the end to for- 
mulate plans about what they 
are going to do when they return 
home. 

And so, I salute AAHE in its 
twenty-fifth year of outstanding 
service to higher education. For 
those of us interested in higher 
education, we have the ideal part 
nership — a national association 
where we can find enrichment, 
support, and cutting-edge ideas; 
and, potentially, a local campus 



community where we can work 
together to implement the 
improvement of education. 

Let Us Shape the Future 

I believe that the greatest 
threat to academic community 
lies, in fact, in the very traits of 

' which academics are particularly 
proud — specifically, our ability 
to coolly analyze what seems to 

: be going on in society, to docu- 

[ ment trends with ever more 
refined techniques and convinc- 
ing data; to explain in our best 
academic and rational manner 
the forces behind those trends; 

' and to publish our conclusions, 



The greatest threat:, 
to academic community* 
liesr ill fact;,in the*, 
very traits of which-r 

academics are- 
particularly proud. 



refraining from editorial com- 

I mentary or — perish the thought! 
— personal involvement. 
Somehow it is more respectable 

I in academe to predict the future 

i than it is to shape it — although, 
heaven only knows, we have erred 
time and time again in predicting 

' it . . . maybe we should try our 

I hand at shaping it. 

j We did shape the future on one 
recent occasion, and that occa- 

1 sion may offer an analogy for 

' what we should do now. In the 
1970s, many of our most 

I respected scholars and demog- 
raphers were predicting a poten 
tially disastrous decline in stu- 

'■ dent enrollments. That didn't 
happen — not so much because 

j the researchers were wrong in 
their predictions, but because 

' academic communities, their very 
lifelines threatened, pulled 
together to create new markets 
' among adults for their institu- 
tions. We academics quite literally 
helped shape the future of what 
is today "lifelong education." 
Let us once again take heed 



of the gloomy predictions of our 
scholars, and make sure that the 
threat to academic community 
does not happen. If we were able 
to turn around the public's con- 
ception of who should go to col- 
lege, then we surely can turn 
around our own conception of 
whether local academic commu- 
nities should survive. They can 
survive, but only if we as individ- 
ual academic citizens work 
actively to support them. 

As John Gardner ( 1991 ) notes 
in his essay Building Community: 
"Passive allegiance isn't 
enough. The forces of dis- 
integration have gained 
steadily and will prevail 
unless individuals see them- 
selves as having a positive 
duty to nurture their com- 
munity and continuously 
reweave the social fabric" 
(p. 11). 

For higher education, that 
means getting the wobble out of 
the tripod that supports aca- 
demic community. It means res- 
toring balance to the three legs 
of academic citizenship. In clos- 
ing, let us all remember that for 
the forces that threaten our com- 
munity to triumph, all that is nec- 
essary is for academic citizens 
to do nothing. ■ 
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contributing^ to the vitality of 
campus intellectual life. The 
model of the engaged scholar per- 
mits ~ indeed fosters — multiple 
orientations and varied activities. 

Faculty members have a stake 
in one another's contributions 
and successes; hence, admission 
to the community of enj^aged 
scholars unavoidably implies 
acceptance of the high aspira- 
tions and standards of that com- 
munity. Each faculty member 
shares with the university a vital 
stake in sustaining the enthu- 
siasm, energy, and effort of his 
or her colleagues in their teaching 
and research. This mutuality wf 
interest in fact underlies an 
implicit moral compact between 
the faculty member and the uni- 
versity: The faculty member must 
pledge his or her best efforts on 
a continuing basis; for its part, 
the university must provide an 
intellectual and material envi- 
ronment within which the faculty 
members best efforts will be 
effectively transformed into 
achievement. 

This compact has not always 
been obser\'ed. When pressed, 
most institutions admit that their 
traditional academic evaluation 
procedures result in some 
tenured faculty, perhaps a small 
subset, becoming disengaged 
scholars whose contributions to 
the academic enterprise chron- 
ically fall below acceptable levels. 
Unfortunately, the faculty and 
the administration have failed 
to develop positive ways to help 
these disengaged scholars to 
improve; indeed, the incentives 
employed are almost invariably 
punitive in nature (the denial of 
merit raises, for example). 
Because such procedures are ]X>st 
htx\ we punish inadequate per- 
formance but do little to plan for 
and stimulate the future perfor- 
mance that we desire. And 
because we have refused to recog- 
nize the problem, disengaged fac 
ulty are offered little encourage- 
ment or support to change. As 
a consequence, they achieve less 
than they are capable of, and 
their colleagues often must shoul 
(ier heavier burdens. 

The professional review 
process thus becomes part of our 



moral pact. 

Kentucky's Sysiom 

The first step in a post -tenure 
review system must be to artic 
ulate some biusic expectations 
for faculty performance. TK's sys- 
tem re(iuires each department 
to develop a narrative statement 
of its expectations for tenured 
faculty, including expectations 



for research, teaching, and ser- 
vice. These statements must be 
differentiated by rank and level 
of seniority ( if relevant ) and be 
as specific ius possible without 
hampering recognition (*f the 
diverse valuable contributions 
individual faculty members may 
make. Once agreed upon by the 
departmental faculty, these state 
ments will be reviewed by the 
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dean to ensure that they are in 
keepinj^ with the established mis- 
sion of the Collej^e of Arts and 
Sciences and do not fall below 
the university's expectations for 
faculty performance. The state- 
ments then will serve as the basis 
for individual faculty reviews. 

But which faculty members 
should be reviewed? All tenured 
faculty, or just a subset? The new 
system at Wisconsin-Madison, 
for example, requires all tenured 
faculty to be reviewed every five 
years. 

UK chose to be as frugal as pos- 
sible with precious faculty time, 
so it focuses its "professional" 
reviews on two subsets of tenured 
faculty. ( I ) those who request 
a review and (2) those whose 
ordinary performance, or "merit," 
reviews indicate persistent sub- 
par performance. (UK has bien- 
nial merit reviews primarily for 
the purpose of determining salar\' 
increases.) 

An associate professor inter- 
ested in being promoted might 
request a review to help figure 
out how to achieve the accomp- 
lishments necessary for promo- 
tion, or a faculty member con- 
templating a switch to a different 
career profile might want more 
substantial feedback to inform 
this decision. Results of this type 
of review will not be included in 
the individual's official personnel 
file unless the faculty member 
requests it. 

Alternatively, a professional 
review may be mandated for a 
tenured faculty member if he or 
she receives an exceptionally low 
— in reality, abysynal — merit 
rating of 2.5 or lower (on a 7- 
point scale) in a major categoi^ 
of his or her assigned duties (one 
involving 25 percent or more of 
the person's effort) at least four 
years in a row. Several safeguards 
are evident here: First, the merit 
ratings emerge from a process 
based largely on peer (depart 
mental colleagues') evaluations: 
second, the poor performance 
must extend over at least four 
years, so the normal variation 
of "good" years and "bad" years 
in anyone's career is not at issue: 
third, the review can be aborted 
if there is some obvious excul 
pating cause lor the poor ratings 



(e.g.. health problems). Finally, 
only the principal duties, in most 
cases teaching and research, are 
reviewed; a faculty member can 
avoid the review altogether 
simply by requesting a change 
in his or her assigned duties (gen- 
erally accomplished by taking on 
more teaching). 

'^ho Revitnv .Meciianism 
The review process involves 
three steps: ( 1 ) identifying 
strengths and chronic deficits 
in the faculty member's perfor- 
mance. (2) preparing a specific 
professional-development plan 



The ^uccessUii 
{•ompietion ot'the 

• roie^sionai- 
ie\'.Moi)nuMii :)ian 
.1 tni* :>o.s!ii\e ouicoini* 
that all facuiiv nieiUDt^rs 
mci aummisiraior^ 
■vill strive ibr. 



to remedy the deficiencies, and 
(3) monitoring progress toward 
achievement of the plan goals. 
The faculty member chooses the 
reviewer: the department chair, 
a three-member ad hxx: faculty 
review committee appointed by 
the dean, or a subcommittee of 
the elected faculty council. 

A voluntary review is intended 
to provide informed and candid 
feedback to the faculty member 
concerning the quality of his or 
her accomplishments and con 
tributions, any weaknesses or 
deficiencies, and (for associate 
professors) guidance on what 
would be needed to be promoted. 
In the case of a mandaUmj 
review, one of the following find- 
ings will result: 

• The reviewer determines that 
the faculty member has met the 
reasonable expectations for fac- 
ulty performance as identified 
by his or her department, and 
the review is completed. 

• The reviewer identifies some 
strengths, but also some deficien 
cies. These deficiencies are not 
judged to be substantial and 



chronic, but are noted in the fac 
ulty members file; the review is 
then completed. 

• The reviewer identifies sub- 
stantial and chronic deficiencies 
in the faculty member's perfor 
mance. Here, the department 
chair, working with the faculty 
member, develops a professional- 
development plan indicating how 
these specific deficiencies are to 
be remedied; the plan must be 
approved by the dean. Ideally, 
the plan should reflect the 
mutual aspirations and intentions 
of the faculty member, the 
department, and the university. 
It will be the faculty member's 
obligation to make a good faith 
effort to implement the plan once 
it is adopted. ' 

The plan must: (1 ) identify the 
specific deficiencies to be 
addressed. (2) define specific 
goals or outcomes to remedy the 
deficiencies. (3) outline the activ- 
ities to be undertaken to achieve 
these outcomes, (4) set timelines 
for accomplishing the outcomes. 
(5) indicate the criteria for 
annual progress reviews, and (6) 
identify the source of any funding 
(if required). 

The faculty member subject 
to mandatory review will have 
several rights of appeal: He or 
she retains all of the ordinary 
rights of appeal as specified in 
university regulations. In addi- 
tion, the faculty member may 
appeal to the college's faculty 
advisory committee and to the 
dean. After consultation with the 
faculty member and the reviewer, 
the committee will assess whether 
or not the initial evaluation 
should be upheld. 

When a mandatory review 
results in a professional- 
development plan, the faculty 
member and his or her depart- 
ment chair will meet annually 
to review the faculty member's 
progress, and a report will be for- 
warded to the dean. Evaluation 
of the faculty member within the 
biennial merit review process may 
draw upon his or her progress 
in achieving the goals set out in 
the plan. When the objectives of 
the plan have been fully met (in 
any caiie, not later than three 
years after the start of the devel 
continued on p. 16 
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The Ed ucnt inn Triis ( 

Conference 
Speakers 
Announced 

Planning continues for AAHF^'s 
Fifth National Conference on 
School/College Collaboration, to 
be held M;/w/- 
ber 17-20, 
1994. in Wash- 
ington. DC 
Thursday's 
opening; ses- 
sion. "Unfin- 
ished Business 
... A Call to 
Action." will 
feature speak- 
ers Robert 
Albright, 
Anthony Alva- 
rado, and Ali- 
son Bernstein. 
On Friday 
morning, Linda 
Darling- 
Hammond will 
discuss the role 
of professional development in 
meeting standards. 

Be a sponsor. The conference 
also will feature a special aca- 
demic citizenship symposium on 
'The Role of the Disciplines in Sys- 
temic Reform.** The symposium 
will be the first in a series of 
events throughout the conference 
that will provide faculty leaders 
— selected and supported by 
their institutions — with an 
opportunity to explore the chang- 
ing education policy environment 
and its implications for their dis- 
ciplines. Chief academic officers 
are asked to sponsor fanilty 
uunnbiTs who have demonstrated 
a keen interest in educational 
reform at the precollegiate and 
collegiate levels. AAHE panic 
ularly encourages the nomination 
of mathematicians and historians 
in keeping with the disciplinaiT 
focus of this year's conference 
Registration materials. All 
AAHP] members should have 
received a Conference Prelim 
inary F^rogram by mail in Sep- 
tember, If you liave not rec(Mved 



your copy, contact Carol Stoel, 
Conference Director, or Grace 
Moy. Project Assistant, at AAHE. 



'Hie Education Trust 

K-16 Conference 
Sessions 

The aim of the Education Trusts 
'•K-I6 Councils" is to unite local 
school districts. postsecondar>' 
institutions, businesses, and com- 
munity leaders in an effort to 
align school reform with the cor- 
responding need for reform in 
higher education. The Education 
Trust will host two sessions on 
its K-16 Council initiative during 
the upcoming National Confer- 
ence on School College Collab- 
iration. to he held Ntrvember 17- 



AAHE In Action 

Midwest Regional Faculty Roles & 
Rewards Conference. Cosponsored 
by AAHE. the University of Wisconsin 
System, and the Wisconsin Association 
of Independent Colleges and Univer- 
sities, See May Bulletin *AAHE News" 
for details. Madison, Wl. October 28- 
29. 1994, 

Fifth National Conference on School/ 
College Collaboration. Washington, 
DC. November t7-20. 1994, 

• l^am Registration Deadline. 
October 21. 1994, 

• Discount Hotel Rate Deadline. 
October 26, 1994. 

• Early Registration Deadline. 
Registration increases $20. October 
28. 1994. 

• Re^tradon Reftmd Deadline. 
Requests must be made in writing 
and postmarked/faxed by the dead- 
line, October 1994, 

Thiiti AAHE Conference on Faculty 
Roles & Rewards. Phoenix. AZ, Jan- 
uary 19-22. 1995. 

1995 National Conference on Higher 
Education. WashinRton, DC, March, 
19-22. 1995. 

• Proposal Deadline. See September 
Bulletin for detaUs. Oct<iber21. 1994. 

1995 AAHE Conference on Assess^ 
ment & Quality. Boston, MA. June 
It- 14, 1995^ 

National Education Computing Con- 
ference (NECC *95). See October Bid 
letin 'AAHE News" for details. Bal 
timore, 

m. June 17-19. 1995, 

• Poster Proposal Deadline. Oct em 

her 1. 1994. 



20. 1994. in Washington. DC 

The first conference session, 
scheduled for November 17, will 
convene college and university 
presidents and school superin- 
tendents from established K \iy 
Council sites to discuss their 
progress to date. This session also 
will be open to other presidents 
and sn peri n ten (tents attending 
the conference who would like 
to learn from their colleagues' 
experiences. 

During the second session, 
scheduled for the evening of 
November 19 and the morning 
of November 20, AAHE staffers 
will provide information about 
how to form a K-16 Council in 
your own community, .4// inter- 
ested conference registrants are 
encouraged to attend. 

For more information about 
these conference sessions or 
AAHE's K-16 Council initiative, 
contact Nevin Brown. Principal 
Partner, at AAHE; ph. 202/293- 
6440 x33. If you would like to 
receive the Education Trust's 
quarterly newsletter, Thinking 
K-16, contact Grace Moy. Project 
Assistant, at AAHP:; ph. 202 '29:]^ 
<H40 xl5. 



,\AliE AsseasmeiU Fnru m 

New Director 

AAHE is pleased to announce 
that Thomas A. Angelo has 
joined the staff as director of the 
AAHE Assess- 
ment Forum, 
effective Octo- 
ber I, 1994, 
Angelo comes 
to AAHE from 
Boston College, 
where he was 
director of the 
Academic 
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Development Center and an 
instructor in the freshman writ- 
ing seminar. 

AAHE members know .Angelo 
its the author of two recent Bul- 
letin articles: "A Teachers Dozen*: 
F'ourteen General. Research 
Ba.sed Principles for Improving 
Higher Learning in Our Class 
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A service provided for AAHE 
by E>Fax Communications. Inc 

Immediate delivery by fax 
of useful papers from 
■AAHE's conferences, and more 

Instructions: 

1 Phone 510/271-8164 from a fax 
machine or touch-tone phone Follow 
the voice prompts 

2 Be ready with the following 

• The item number(s) 

• If you are an AAHE member, your 
Membership Number (the eight-digit 
number on your Bulletin mailing label) 

• A Visa or MasterCard (you will be 
billed automatically at the applicable 
member/nonmember price) 

• The number of the fax machine to 
receive the document(s) 

3 If you have problems with any 
transaction or transmission, call the 
E-Fax Customer Service Line at 
510/336-6000 

Newest Offerings 
(each $5 members/$lO nonmembers) 

106 — "The Neglected Art of 
Collective Responsibility: Restoring 
Our Links With Society" by Peter T 
Ewell. 

105 — "Why Don't We Have More 
Teamwork In Higher Education?" by 

Paul L. Burgess. 

104 — "Displaying Teaching to a 
Community of Peers" by Lee S 

Shulman 

103 — "Assessment, Quality, and 
Undergraduate Improvement" by 

Theodore J Marchese. 

Also Available 
(each $5 members/$ 10 nonmembers) 

102 — "Access and Retention: 
Caring About Outcomes & Doing 
Something About Them" by Gregory 
R, Anrig, 

101 — "Reinventing Accreditation: 
Should Accreditation Survive Into 
the 21 8t Century?" by Ralph A Wolff 

100 "Remembering the Heart of 
Higher Education" by Parker J 
Palmer 

Free 

10 Menu of Documents More 
deiaii about each offering 

11 - "AAHE Bulletin" Author 
Guidelines 

For morB detail, 
order the free Menu (If 10). 



rooms" (April 199*M and "From 
Faaiity Development to Aca- 
demic Development** (June 1904). 
He also has been a regular pre- 
senter at AAHEs National Con- 
ference on Higher Education and 
at the AAHE Conference on 
Aijsessment & Quality. 

Angelo says that as director, 
he hopes "to link AAHE'g Assess- 
ment Forum more closely with 
assessment efforts in K-TZ." He 
also would like to explore the 
"connections between assessment 
and the current conversations 
about faculty roles and rewards, 
accreditation reform, and stand- 
ards and criteria for academic 
quality.** 

AAHE's next Conference on 
Assessment & Quality will b^Juue 
11-14, 1995. in Boston, MA. 



j AAJIh' TtrhttohKjy h njirta 

! Computing 
Conference — 
Call for Posters 

AAHE is proud to announce its 
cosponsorship of the 16th 
National Education Computing 
Conference (NECC), a cooper- 
ative effort of fifteen educational, 
scientific, and professional asso- 
ciations. Hosted by Towson State 
University in cooperation with 
the Maryland Instructional Com- 
puter Coordinators Association, 
the conference will be lield at the 
Baltimore Convention Center. 
JuTie 1719. 1995. The theme. 
"Emerging Technologies — Life- 
long Learning^ will address both 
current and future uses of tech- 
nology in the educational process. 
All academic disciplines and edu- 
cational levels will be represented, 
as will all phases of computer 
education, including business and 
industr>' training. 

Although the deadline for 
research seminar and regular ses- 
sion proposals Itas passed, pro 
posals for poster sessions will he 
accepted nniil IXn^tiber L 1994. 
For more information, or for reg- 
istration information, contact 
NECC '95, 1787 Agate Street, 
Eugene. OR 97403-1923; pit. 503 
34() 2834; fax 503. 340-5890; 
Internet: NECT95<^r/ ccmail. 
uoregon.e(iu. 
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AAHE Puhlicatwtui 

New Book! 

FR9401 — The Collaborative 
Department: How Five Cam- 
puses Are Inching Tbward 
Cultures of Collective 
Responsibility 

(1994, 144pp) By Jon F. Wergin. 

The hypothesis about "collective 
responsibility" goes like this: For 
colleges and universities to be 

able to sharpen 
their priorities 
and focus their 
energies, they 
must stop 
treating aca- 
demic depart- 
ments as bands 
of individual 
entrepreneurs 
driven by discipline- imposed 
standards. Instead, departments 
and other academic units must 
act as self-directed collect h'es 
working collaboratively toward 
goals derived from a well- 
articulated institutional mission. 
Performance incentives and 
rewards should focus on the 
departmental "team," and faculty 
rewards on individual contribu- 
tions to that team. 

This new monograph offers the 
first empirical examination and 
analysis of collective responsi- 
bility, based on case studies of 
five highly regarded institutions 
moving (consciously or not) in 
that direction: Kent State, 
Rochester Institute of Technology', 
Syracuse. UC- Berkeley, and UW- 
Madison. Each ctise .study exam- 
ines the institution's motivation 
for reform, describes the meas- 
ures adopted, and reports on 
campus reactions. The Appendix 
reproduces internal documents 
from the campuses, including 
mission statements, academic 
plans, and review procedures. 

In an integrative essay based 
on the five cases, Wergin pulls 
together common experiences 
and problems, and sets forth an 
agenda of "central issues we need 
to address if 'collective respon- 
sibility' is ever to amount t() any- 
thing more than an attractive 
but abstract idea." (Sponsored 
bvFIPSE.) 

mcmbf^s SKK uoth 
m i*m htrs $ 12. p I us sh ipp i tiff. m 
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by Ted Marchese 

Welcome back for news about AAHE mombers 
Cnames in bold) doing interesting things, 
plus items of note ... do send me news. 



Leaiy 




Bell 



PEOPLi:: A round of cheers for Bob 
Sexton, the just-announced recipient of a 
Dana Award . . . Bob Ivds worked over a 
dozen years to strengthen collegiate and 
(more recently) K 12 education statewide 
in Kentucky. . . . Ron Henry, a champion 
of good causes at Miami U, departs to 
become provost at Georgia State. . . . UTEP 
president (and AAilE Board member) 
Diana Natalicio named to the board of the 
National Science Foundation. . . . October 
14th, ETS dedicates a building to its 
president (and AAHE Board member) 
Greg Anrig, who died suddenly a year ago. 
. . . CASE exec Judy Grace heads for Penn 
State to succeed Maryellen Weimer as 
associate director of the National Center 
for Postsecondary Teaching, Learning, and Assess- 
ment. '. . . Barbara Brown Packer departs Lasell 
College to consult with Advocates for Human 
Potential (Sudbury, MA). . , . Northeast Missouri 
State selects VPAA Jack Magruder as its next 
president. . . . Bay Path College names Carol Leary 
of Simmons its fifth president, effective December 
1st. . . . Mark Curtis, president of the Association 
of American Colleges & Universities from 1978-85, 
passed away September 12th. , . . Edward Bell, 
SUNY iiijsociate vice chancellor and the mastermind 
behind that university's model program for minority 
recruitment and retention in NYC, retired Septem- 
ber 3()th. . . . John Jasinski, a faculty leader from 
Northwest Missouri State, joins the Malcolm 
Baldrige National Quality Award office, helping with 
the extension of the Baldrige to education . . , reach 
John at 301 /97r)-2180 ... he succeeds the admired 
Linda James, who has returned to Memphis. . . . 
Wanting to spend more time with her family, higher- 
education specialist Sandra Ruppert takes leave ot 
ECS this month, ... Tm looking forward to the 
inauguration of Clara Lovett, past head of AAHE s 
Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards, as president 
of Northern Arizona University, October 28th. . . . 
One more nice note: former staff member 



Kristy Bonanno, now a grad student at 
Bowling Green, did a summer internship at Holy 
Names College with VP Xavier Romano, whom she 
met through AAHE. 



MORE PEOPLE: Washington State faculty member 
Michael Pavel takes over as chair of AAHE's 
American Indian/ Alaska Native Caucus, succeeding 
Rebecca Robbins of the NEA. . . . Quality thrives 
at Michigan (^a member of our Academic Quality 

Consortium): Bob Holmes tells me 60 

teams have signed up to participate in a 
campus-wide "M Quality^ day later this 
month. ... At another AQC college, St. 
John Fisher, president Bill Pickett 
announces a $5,000 guarantee to grads 
who (a) fulfill a prescribed, four-year 
regimen of liberal arts and career prep- 
aration and (b) fail to land a relevant job 
within six months of graduation. ... In a 
trend one hopes doesn't get out of hand, 
hard-strapped municipalities across Penn- 
sylvania, encouraged by a lower-court 
ruling against Washington & Jefferson, are 
challenging the tax-exempt status of 
private colleges and universities left and 
right . . . president Art Lendo of Peirce J.C. 
sent me Philadelphia's claim against his 
institution; it's a budget changer, for sure. 
. . , IVe been to statewide faculty develop- 
ment conferences in Minnesota and Washington 
recently, and they're a great idea . . . one of the best 
is run each year by the Massachusetts consortium, 
next up at Holy Cross on November 4th .. . details 

from Susan Holton at 508/697-1750 Two recent 

FIPSE grants to watch, one to UConns Barbara 
Wright to provide students with second-language 
skills relevant to inner-city work, the other to the 
Missouri Coordinating Board's Charles McClaln (of 
AAHE's Board) and Robert Stein to implement 
individualized performance-funding programs at 
the campus level. . . . ACE/Oryx wins the month's 
prize for the most intriguing book title: StraUyic 
Gwemance: Hoiv to Make Big Deii^io^is Better, by 
Jack Schuster, Daryl Smith, Kathleen Corak, and 
Myrtle Yamada. 



TND NOTES: As I finish, were all headed for the 
fall Board meeting, September 22 23, details here 
next month. . . . October 3rd. Tbm Angelo arrives 
to head the Assessment Forum, . . . I'll be out every 
Monday this semester, a commuting part-timer 
leading a course in "Teaching, Learning, and 
Assessment" at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education . . . never worked so hard in my life. See 
you next month! ■ 
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continued from p. 12 
opment plan ), the department 
ehair will make a Una! report to 
the faculty member and to the 
dean. 

The successful completion of 
tlie professional-development 
plan Ls the positive outcome that 
all faculty members and admin- 
istrators will strive for. If the dis- 
engagement of some scholars h<Ls 
derived in part from an organ- 
izational failure, then the reen- 
gaging of their talents and ener- 
gies will reflect a success for the 
entire university community. 

Post- Tenure Review and 
Termination 

A stalled career is a waste to 
the university, a source of frus- 
I tration to colleagues, and usually 
: a terrible burden to the faculty 
member in question. UK's post- 
tenure review system is in ten - 
! tionally aimed at restarting 
i stalled careers, at reengaging the 
; disengaged — rather than at 
undercutting tenure, establishing 
a second probationary period, 
or eliminating "bad apples." Ter- 



mination marks the failure of our 
approach. 

It is true, however, that in an 
extreme case — where the faculty 
member has received extremely 

The rniv<»rsity ol* 
Kentucky's post-tenure 
review system is unique 
because it wjts {'K\ 
facuitv that, (iecided 
to impUMuent it. 

low performance ratings for four 
years or more; hii^ undergone 
a post-tenure review; and, after 
three more years of affirmative 
assistance from the university, 
still fails, in the judgment of his 
(xr her peers, to perform compe- 
tently — the post-tenure review 
would provide a paper trail that 
would bolster the university's case 
for termination. Unless we are 
prepared to say that no level of 
incompetence or neglect of one's 
duties merits dismissal — a posi- 
tion, by the way, that local AAUP 



officers have explicitly eschewed 
— UK's system does not threaten 
what most of the faculty under- 
stand to be their job security. 
Even in the extreme case of ter- 
mination, the faculty member is 
afforded all the usual protections, 
including hearings in front of a 
different faculty appeals com- 
mittee and, ultimately, before the 
Board of Trustees. 

WhWe it would be exaggeration 
to claim that UK's system has no 
connection to termination, it is 
in fact designed for a positive and 
constructive end: reengaging fac- 
ulty careers. Establishing a sys- 
tem in which the faculty assumes 
the responsibility for making key 
judgments and evaluations may 
achieve the desired balance of 
respecting our most fundamental 
academic values and commit- 
ments — especially academic 
freedom and tenure — while still 
permitting intervention in those 
cases of true incompetence or 
neglect of duties. It also will pro- 
vide a powerful response to off- 
campus critics who demand 
greater faculty accountability. i 
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In this issue: 



When 1 returnoci to the AAHP] office aftor 
Labor Day. I thought I had a reasonable 
handle on my work priorities for the rest 
of September: organize sessions and workshops for 
the 1995 National Conference on Higher Education 
. . . take action on our FY95 membership develop- 
ment program . . . prepare reports for an end-of- 
month Board meeting ... a very full slate of activ- 
ities. Th<*n. on September 8. in a letter issued from 
the White House. President Clinton challenged every 
college and university president in the country to 
deepen their institutional commitments to commu- 
nity ser\'ice. 

For those of us invested in the service agenda, 
the President's attention wa.s welcome, but to what 
effect? How could we harness the energy it had 
sparked? How could associations like AAHE help 
campuses respond? Several days later, in search 
of answers. .\AHE's president. Russ Edgerton: Eli 



Segal, president of the Corporation for National and 
Community Ser\ace; and Tom Ehrlich. president 
emeritus of Indiana University and immediate paijt 
chair of Campus Compact, met with leaders of the 
other Washington, D.C.-based higher education 
iissociations. 

It was at that meeting that plans were formulated 
for the January 12-13, 1995, Colloquium on National 
and Community Service described on p. 13 of this 
Bulletin. And one more very big item was added 
to my fall work schedule. 

It's not easy to put together a meeting for 500 
people on such short notice. But, when the issue 
is so important, and with the kind of support we 
have received from the Ford foundation. Campus 
Compact, and our Dupont Circle colleagues, the 
responsibility for organizing the colloquium is one 
we can accept with enthusiasm! 

—Louis S. Albert. Vice Presidinit, AAHE 
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PEER REVIEW 

OF 

TEACHING 

"From Idea to Prototype" 



Lessons from a current AAHE Teaching Initiative project. 



by Pat Hutchings 



Since the January 1994 launch 
of our new project "From Idea 
to Prototype: The Peer Review 
of Teaching,"" IVe gotten scores 
of calls from campuses interested 
in knowing what's happening, what's 
being learned, and how to get involved. 
With the first year of project a^civity com- 
ing to an end in a few months, this is a 
good time to begin answering these 
questions. 

What I've tried to do here is to describe 
the project's background and design, then 
point to three promising — albeit, early 

— lessons that other campuses might 
be able to build on. A final section sug- 
gests ways campuses can connect with 
AAHE's peer review project. 

Why Peer Review? 

F'or several years now. campuses across 
the country have been reexamining the 
character of faculty work, looking at the 
various roles faculty are expected to take 
on, and particularly at how the tasks of 
teaching can be more effectively evalu- 
ated and improved. One theme evident 
in their reports and recommendations 

— first sounded in the 1991 "Pister 
Report*' at the University of California. 



Pat Hutvhin(}fi in dimiorofOw AAHE Tauii 
inff hutiotiiv and codirrrtor, irith AAHE 
presidA'tit Russ EdgerUm, of "From him to 
Prototi/pf'' (It thi'Anunncan Association for 
HufhfT Ediwation, Ont' Dufx>nt Circle, Suiti* 
W(ishin<jU>n. DC^fHm ina 



but now widely heard — is that teaching, 
like research, should be peer reviewed. 

But it's one thing to have "the peer 
review of teaching" invoked in a campus 
task force report or system initiative, 
quite another to take the steps that 
would make such a process real and use- 
ful. While there's a general sense among 
lots of faculty that student evaluations 
aren't enough (I talked to someone last 
week who called them "happiness rat- 
ings"), there are few models and still 
fewer habits on most campuses for the 
kinds of coUegial exchange suggested by 
the notion of peer review. Teaching — 
even in settings where it's valued — is 
a largely private activity, a circumstance 
that engenders what Parker Palmer calls 
"the pain of disconnection" for many fac- 
ulty, and that poses an obstacle to 
improvement for all of us. 

What's needed are ways for faculty to 
be professional colleagues to one another 
in teaching as they are in research. 

"From Idea to Prototype: The Peer 
Review of Teaching" is a two-year, 
national project designed to help invent 
and promote such strategies. The project 
— coordinated by AAHE, in partnership 
with Stanford University professor Lee 
Shulman — is funded by The William and 
Flora Hewlett Foundation and The Pew 
Charitable Trusts. 

The Idea of Peer Review 

Like most analogies, the analogy 
i)etween peer review as it functions in 
research and the strategies that AAHEs 
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It's one thing to have ''the peer review of teaching" invoked in 
a campus task force report or system initiative, quite another 
to take the steps that would make such a process real and useful. 



Shared Understandings 

"Learning. A first premise of the project is that the central goal 
of university teaching in the 21 st century must be to teach for 
understanding. As more and more faculty are realizing, emphasis 
on facts, and on mastering information, must give way to more 
active forms of learning — forms that bring students to deep 
understandings, and engage them in making meaning. Progress 
on this difficult front means attention to the kinds of teaching that 
engage students more deeply and thoughtfully in subject-matter 
learning, and in making connections between their lives and their 
academic studies: it means turning classrooms into communities 
of scholarly inquiry in which students can be authentic 
participants. 

"Teaching, if deeper understanding by students is the goal, 
teaching must be seen as more than technique. A second 
assumption behind the project is that teaching is a scholarly 
activity, rooted in ways of thinking about one's field. Choices 
about course design, assignments given, criteria for evaluating 
student learning — all of these are reflections of the way the 
teacher understands his or her field. What's needed, then, are 
strategies for peer review that capture the scholarly substance 
of teaching, and which might therefore focus not only on what 
happens in the classroom (where the evaluation of teaching is 
now almost exclusively focused) but also on matters of course 
design, and assessment of results in terms of student iearntng. 

"Faculty roles. To capture the scholarly substance of teaching 
requires more active roles by faculty in assembling the picture 
of what they do, and in revealing the thinking behind the choices 
they make. As things now stand on most campuses, faculty are 
not actively involved in documenting what they do as teachers. 
The evaluation of teaching, for instance, seems almost to happen 
to faculty as objects rather than as active agents m the process 
But It's not enough to depend on student views to represent 
teaching; nor is it sufficient to drop a syllabus into a promotion 
and tenure file. The third assumption of the project, then, is the 
need for faculty to be more active agents in putting together 
appropriate artifacts of their teaching, along with reflective com- 
mentary that reveals the pedagogical reasoning behind them " 

—from the "From Idea to Prototype" mission statement 

l)roject aims to develop for teaching is 
imperfect. No one wants to replicate in 
teaching a judgment-making process that 
has its own shortcomings (such as val- 
uing the quantity of publication apart 
from its quality). On the other hand, 
teaching might well benefit from the 
sense of national reputation that the peer 
review process around research makes 
possible: Russ Kdgerton, in fact, argues 
in the September October 1004 Chauijr 
for the creation of a national market for 
t(^acbing. 

The real (juestion, then, is how to think 
about pvcv re\'iew when it comes to 



teaching. We need to ask: Wliat kinds of 
peer interaction — between whom and 
under what conditions — will contribute 
to the things we care most about, includ- 
ing student learning? 

With this in mind, the organizing idea 
for "From idea to Prototype" is peer 
re\iew broadly conceived. That is, the 
project focuses not only on the form of 
peer review that entails judgments about 
the quality of w{)rk for promotion and 
tenure, but also on ways that faculty can 
be more effective colleagues to one 
another in improving their work as 
teachers. It aims to broaden the range 
of strategies for peer review, as well, to 
include not just classroom ob.servation 
(which is, on many campuses, synony- 
mous with peer review) but a variety of 
processes faculty can use to document 
and explore their teaching, be it with col- 
leagues next door or across the country. 

Project Design 

Officially launched in 1994 at AAHE's 
Second Conference on Faculty Roles & 
Rewards, Trom Idea to Prototype" 
involves twelve universities (see list) that 
have joined forces to develop ways for 
faculty to take more active responsibility 
for the quality of their work as teachers. 
Each of the campuses has made a com- 
mitment to moving toward the peer 
review of teaching. 

Departmental teams. Last spring, the 
twelve campuses worked together to 
choose which of their departments would 
pilot the project, then each pilot depart- 
ment designated a two-person faculty 
team. The fields on which the project 
focuses are chemistry, mathematics, 
English, history, music, busine.ss, engi- 
neering, and nursing. Each team works 
with the other campus teams in its field, 
forming a project -wide disciplinary clus- 
ter .. . historians with historians, chem- 
ists with chemists, and so forth. 

Stanford institute. This pjist June, fac 
ulty teams from the pilot departments 
attended a week long "Institute on the 
Peer Review of Teaching," hosted by Lee 
Shulman at Stanford l.^niversity, to 
explore the rationale for peer review, 
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The project focuses not only on the form of peer review that entails 
judgments about the quality of work for promotion and tenure, 
but also on ways that faculty can be more effective colleagues 
to one another in improving their work as teachers. 



examine options for its conduct, and 
devise action plans for moving forward 
in their own settings. Those plans are 
being implemented this fall, and teams 
will reassemble next spring to ask "What 
have we got?" and examine emerging 
lessons. 

Public discussion. In the final phases 
of the project, which runs through 
December 1995, provosts in each par- 
ticipating institution will sponsor public 
occasions in which the campus commu- 
nity can confront the work of the project 
— opportunities for relevant faculty 
groups to learn about and publicly dis- 
cuss the implications of the project for 
campus policy and practice. 

Lessons to Build On 

^"hat progress has been made? WTiat 
lessons can be drawn from the week-long 
institute at Stanford and from the plans 
for peer review that each departmental 
team devised at the institute and is now 
implementing back home? 

Three lessons stand out: 

1. With the right ^'prompts/' faculty 
want to talk with colleagues about 
teaching. 

It's a fact of life on most campuses that 
the level of faculty conversation about 
teaching is low. But one lesson from the 
Stanford institute was that even faculty 
whose first identity is as researchers are 
eager to talk about teacliing when it 
means talking about their own fields, as 
encountered by their own students. 

Prompting such talk was the purpose 
of three exercises we asked faculty to 
complete in advance of their arrival at 
the institute. Based on the idea of teach 
ing as a kind of "scholarly project." the 
three exercises focused, respectively, on 
the syllabus as the plan or prospectus. 
cl(issr(x)rn practiro as an enactment of 
that plan, and sUid^^it learning as evi- 
dence of results. Each of the exercises 
called for an artifact plus reflective 
memo. 

Faculty responses to these three exer 
cises (ieser\'e more in depth analysis than 
can he tackled here, hut the most impor 



tant point may be that the exercises 
prompted wonderful, thoughtful 
accounts of teaching — accounts in 
which teaching is treated not as disem- 
bodied, generic technique but as the rep- 
resentation and transformation of ideas. 
For example, an English professor from 
lUPUI explored the implications for a 
senior capstone course of the fact that 
"the discipline of English Studies is con- 
stantly redefining itself; a member of the 
chemistry department team from the 
University of Wisconsin described the 
rationale behind "'a cooperative group 
project on determining the amount of 
carbonate in a sodium hydroxide titrant 
using the }\^V0^ system." 

Much of the time at the Stanford insti- 
tute was dedicated to small-group dis- 
cussions of participants' responses to the 
three advance exercLses . . . much of the 
time, I say, but in the view of lots of fac- 
ulty I spoke to, not enough. Most every- 
one seemed to want more time to talk 
about teaching with others, especially 
others in their own field. This is not to 
suggest that cross-disciplinary talk about 
teaching is not powerful stuff; rather, it 
points to the need for a kind of discussion 
that often doesn Y occur on campuses, 
where teaching improvement efforts typ- 
ically are organized across disciplines and 
where its difficult, then, to talk about the 
particulars of teaching "my subject to my 
students." 

Interestingly, the three exercises were 
built into many of the departmental plans 
that teams developed while at Stanford. 
As those plans suggest, inviting faculty 
to think and write about their own teach- 
ing is a smart place to begin exploring 
what the peer review of teaching might 
entail. 

2. Classroom observation is only one 
strategy for peer review, and not nec- 
essarily the best one; having additional 
options to choose from makes progress 
more likely. 

On most campuses, peer ri^view is 
exclusiv ly equated with classroom ohser 
vation — and X\\otq things sit, stuck. In 
contrast, departmental plans developed 



Lee Shulman 
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Shulman 

During the 1980s. 
Shulnnan and his 
research team at 
Stanford pioneered 
prototypes for the 
evaluation of teaching 
in elementary and 
secondary schools 
those prototypes 
are now the basis 
for the work of the 
National Board for 
Professional Teaching 
Standards Shulman 
also serves as chair 
of a university-wide 
committee at Stan- 
ford charged to 
develop new ways 
of evaluating tcacn 
ing there 
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Whatever the strategy, changing the departmental culture is not 
solely the responsibility of the faculty teams. Chairs have a role, 
as do deans, and provosts. Students, by the way, might also be 
a force for change. 



Four Arguments 
for the Peer Review 
of Teaching 

• Student evaluations 
of teaching, though 
essential, are not 
enough, the^'e are 
substantive aspects 
of leacnmg inai 
only faculty can 
juage 

• Teacning enia'is 
'earning from expe- 
rience, a process 
tnat IS ditlicuit to 
pursue aione Col- 
laboration among 
faculty IS essential 
to educational 
improvement 

• The regard of one s 
peers is highly 
valued in acaaeme 
teaching will be 
considered a 
worthy schoiany 
»:)ndeavor or^e 
to which large 
numbers of facuit / 
.viii devote t*'T>e 
arid energy only 
when It is reviewen 
by peers 

• Peer review puts 
faculty in cnarge 
of the quality ol 
•hpir wcK as 
teacners assucn 
't s an urgently 
neeaeo alternative 
to more bureau- 
catic forms of 
accountability tnat 
oti^erwise Will be 
itf^posed from out- 
side acaoef^^e 



by the faculty teams at the Stanford insti- 
tute are characterized by a rich mix of 
strategies, some familiar, some still under 
invention, many potentially promising. 

Mutual mentoring. One such strategy 
is represented by what the Syracuse Uni- 
versity history department team calls 
'The Mutual Mentoring Caucus" — an 
idea that a good number of other teams 
are pursuing by slightly different names. 
The details of the strategy vary from 
department to department, but the heart 
of the matter entails three things: (1 ) a 
group of four or five faculty who agree 
to work together over time on issues of 
teaching effectiveness (2) by visiting one 
another's classes, reviewing their teaching 
materials, and interviewing their stu- 
dents, (3) in order to help everyone in 
the group improve — and also, in some 
versions of the strategy, to assemble best 
possible evidence of their own effective- 
ness as teachers. 

Teaching library. A second strategy 
is represented by the library of depart- 
mental teaching materials proposed by 
the chemistry department team from 
Northwestern (and others, variously, as 
a departmental teaching portfolio, an 
archive, oven an electronic database). 
The idea here is local materials — that 
is, not a book shelf with the ten best 
books on teaching (also a good idea) hut 
a collection of the departmental faculty's 
oum syllabi, exams, student projects, and 
the like. The purpose of such a library 
— as conceived at Northwestern — is to 
"provide a resource for course develop- 
ment, especially for young faculty teach- 
ing their first courses, but also for the 
continuing improvement of courses given 
by experienced faculty.** A special advan- 
tage of such a local collection Ls that it 
deals with i.ssues standard^i not by set- 
ting up a list of general criteria but by 
putting forward exemplars of good 
practice. 

Pedagogical colloquium. Tlie final 
strategy TU mention is one that Lee Shul- 
man int roduced in 1994 at AAHE's Sec 
ond Conference on Faculty Roles ^ 
Rewards: the "pedagogical colloquium," 
which appears in eight or ten of the 



department plans. This addition to the 
usual ''job-talk" is aimed at getting better 
evidence of teaching skill into decisions 
about hiring new faculty. In such a ped- 
agogical colloquium, then, job candidates 
would be asked to make a presentation 
on the design of a course they might 
teach, the pedagogical and intellectual 
goals for the course, and how assign- 
ments will contribute to those goals. 

An obvious benefit of such a process 
is that it introduces teaching effectiveness 
as an explicit expectation for new hires. 
But perhaps equally important, it forces 
conversation among current faculty 
about the nature of those expectations 
and what, given the local context, con- 
stitutes good teaching. 



3. Making the peer review of teaching 
part of the departmental culture is a 
challenge that needs strategic attention. 

WeVe all had the experience of attend- 
ing a conference, getting enthused about 
some new idea, then returning home to 
a setting in which . . . well, our enthu- 
siasm isn't quite shared. So what are the 
teams who attended the Stanford insti- 
tute doing to bring on board their col- 
leagues back home? 

One approach is to lead by example 
— to show the way. That is, some teams 
apprised colleagues of their peer review 
plans early in the fall, and have since 
then gone about their own projects — 
visiting one another's classes, developing 
teaching portfolios, working with grad- 
uate students, or whatever. Down the 
road, witli work well under way and some 
product (or "prototype," as the project 
title puts it) to show others as a conse- 
quence, the strategy is to let the examples 
speak for themselves. 

But a second approach is to tackle the 
buy-in question more directly from the 
outset, attempting to start departmental 
conversations about teaching, identifying 
issues colleagues have on their minds, 
inviting others on board, hooking the 
effort to other activities, and so forth. The 
management department team from the 
University of North Carolina at Chark)tte, 
for example, included in their plan an 
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We're eager not only to hear from you with ideas, examples, and 
relevant resources but to talk about ways that your campus might 
undertake its own parallel efforts. 



invitation to colleagues to "shadow" their 
process of reciprocal class visits — to 
observe the observer, so to speak — let- 
ting the process expand by a kind of "cell 
mitosis," with each pair splitting to form 
another pair. 

Other departments are moving into 
peer review through processes that are 
already in place, proposing peer review 
not as a new thing but as a more delib- 
erate, self-conscious aspect of activities 
already under way in the department. 
The math department team at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, for instance, pro- 
poses to create more exchange about 
teaching in a biweekly seminar on this 
fall's revision of first-semester calculus. 
Each of the six faculty teaching the new 
course will make a presentation to the 
seminar based on an artifact from his 
or her section, along with written reflec- 
tion on it; those materials will then be 
the basis for **a community calculus port- 
folio to be used and added to by the next 
group of instructors." Since all subsequent 
courses build on the learning that occurs 
in this one, **there is a strong motivation 
for the entire department to be involved," 
the team suggests. 

WTiatever the strategy, changing the 
departmental culture is not solely the 
responsibility of the faculty teams. Chairs 
have a role, as do deans, and provosts. 
Students, by the way, might also be a 
force for change. 

How to Connect With 
the Project 

Over the next year and a half, the proj- 
ect will result in a variety of reports, 
recommendations, resource materials, 
and occasions for public discussion. These 
dissemination efforts will involve and be 
directed at individual campuses, campus 
sectors, and disciplinary' communities. 
Importantly, we will not wait until the 
(Mui of the project to share its lessons. 

Most immediately, the project will be 
prominently featured at AAHF/s upcom- 
ing Third C-onferenco on Faculty Roles 

Rewards, January 19-22, 1995, in Phoe- 
nix. The conference program will include 
a project briefing and several sessions 



The Role of the Disciplines 

"Every institution should work to develop efficient, robust reliable, 
and trusted measures of teaching effectiveness. These could 
include peer evaluation, surveying of students from previous 
semesters (say, graduating seniors or alumni), studying student 
achievement in subsequent courses, reviewing syllabi and exam- 
inations, and other techniques. The perceived inability to evaluate 
teaching is one of the ma|or stumbling blocks to making teaching 
an integral part of the rewards system in mathematical sciences 
departments It is critical that this perception be changed." 

—from "Recognition and Rewards in (he 
Mathematical Sciences. " 
a report of the Joint Policy Board for Mathematics. 
Commission on Professional Recognition and Rewards 

AAHE will be working cooperatively with the Joint Policy Board 
for Mathematics and other disciplinary and professional societies 
that share the agendas of the peer review project 



focusing on strategies for peer review, 
including the pedagogical colloquium. 
In addition, campuses ready to move 
ahead with the peer review of teaching 
can register for a special conference 
workshop drawing on the work of the 
project. (See AAHE News.) 

By fall 1995, we'll have reports on the 
results of campus pilot projects: What 
did and did not work? What effect did 
peer review efforts have on departmental 
culture? What lessons have been learned 
about the improvement of teaching? In 
partnership with disciplinary groups and 
sector-based educational associations, 
AAHE will sponsor and help organb.e 
conference presentations, special gath- 
erings, newsletter reports, and the like. 

Finally, it's important to say that 
although the project begins with a limited 
number of peer institutions that were 
already moving toward peer review, the 
longer-term plan is to expand the circle. 
We're eager not only to hear from you 
with ideas, examples, and relevant 
resources hut to talk about ways tliat 
your campus might undertake its own 
parallel efforts. 

For more information or to lia\e your 
name added to the project mailing list, 
contact Hrin Anderson, Project Assistant, 
The Teaching Initiative, AAHK. One 
Dupont ('ircle. Suite :U)0, Washington, 
DC 20030- 1110; ph. 202 '2n3-()44() x42. ■ 
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New survey findings. 



WHAT OUR PUBLICS WANT, 
But Think They Don't Get, 
FROM A LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 

Ted Marchese interviews Richard Hersh 



Richard Hersh had a twenty-five-year back- 
ground in educational research before 
assuming the presidency of Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges in 1992. Over the 
years, Hersh watched with concern the rise in stu- 
dent and societal vocationalism, and a parallel 
'^devaluing" of both the liberal arts and — highly 
relevant to his new responsibilities — the liberal arts 
college. 

The liberal arts," Hersh believes, "represents 
the best kind of education for meeting the complex 
demands of the twenty-first century. More lately, 
though, society has come to see little relative value 
in it compared with what passes for ^professional' 
education," 

"Why?" he asks. "I don't see people facing that 
question head-on. Perhaps it's 
out of fear. But finding and facing 



MARCHESE: Okay, Dick, let's go 
straight to the punchline ... I 
gather you have a good news/ 
bad news situation to report. 
HERSH: IJnhappUy, yes. The good 
news is that the business leaders, 
educators, parents, and students 
DYG spoke with see great value 
in the concept of a liberal arts 
education. 

MARCHESE: And the bad news? 
HERSH: It's that these same busi- 
ness leaders think today's liberal 
arts colleges are not delivering 
on the promise of the liberal arts. 
At the same time, parents and 
students tend to view the pursuit 
of a purely liberal arts education 
as a luxury, not a m-ressity. 
MARCHESE: Let's unbundle 
these findings, starting with what 
people do value in liberal 
education. 

Recognizing Value 

HERSH: Tlio business executives 
report a growing interest in hiring 
the generalLst and a move away 
from the specialist: this shift 



up to the root causes of society's disaffection is a 
key to liberal education's survival." 

With funding from the AT&T Foundation, Hersh 
commissioned Daniel Yankelovich's opinion research 
firm, DYG, Inc., to undertake a pilot study, the first 
of what Hersh hopes will become yearly assessments 
of public attitudes toward the liberal arts. Last fall, 
DYG convened focus groups of "consumers" of 
higher education (college-bound students, their par- 
ents, current college students, and recent grads); 
the firm also conducted in-depth telephone inter- 
\iews with business executives in a range of indus- 
tries and with college and high school admin- 
istrators. 

DYG delivered its report this past summer; last 
month, Hersh discussed its findings with AAHE vice 
president Ted Marchese. 

—Eds. 



arts education kept coming up: 

• excellent reading, writing, 
and oral communication abilities; 

• foreign language skills, and 
understanding of foreign cultures; 

• critical judgment and 
problem-solving skills; 

• flexibility — in dealing with 
people, taking on new tasks, 
switching gears quickly; and 

• a highly developed sense of 
personal responsibility and ethics. 
MARCHESE: No big surprises. 
It's interesting to see on lists like 
these (which have been done for 
years) greater emphasis today 
on the "HOTS" — that is, on 
higher-order thinking skills. Also, 
on multicultural abilities, includ- 
ing foreign languages, and — we 
saw it earlier in the Wingspread 
report An American Imperative 
(1993) — on issues of values and 
ethics. 

HERSH: It's virtually a consensus 
list. Indeed, the educators in the 
focus groups gave about the same 
answers, and perceived this core 
of abilities to be the province of 
a classic liberal art-s educatk)n. 




Hersh 

seems to reflect their perception 
of changing needs in an extremely 
competitive business environ- 
ment. They also say that a liberal 
arts education can be the best 
training ground for the generalist 
manager, and they want to hire 
such graduates. 

MARCHESE: (iood! Can you he 
more specific about what these 
business people claim to value, 
Dick? 

HERSH: I)Y(; asked; five com- 
petencies provided by a liberal 
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MARCHESE: Fine — so far. How 
about parents and students? 
HERSH: They also find the idea 
of a liberal arts education highly 
attractive. To them, it's an enrich- 
ing experience that creates a 
well-rounded adult. 
MAECHESE: So. Dick, a quick 
summary up to this point: There 
seems to be a general faith out 
there in the power of a liberal 
arts education, at least in the 
abstract. 

HERSH: That's the finding, and 
it is encouraging. There's an 
underlying positive mindset about 
the liberal arts that's a good plat- 
form from which to address its 
troubles. 

MARCHESE: And "troubles'* it 
does seem to have today. 
HERSH: Right. Remember, 
though, this isn't a completely 
new phenomenon. As your 25th 
anniversary issue of Change 
reminded me, Ted, beginning in 
the 1970s there was a big shift 
among students away from arts 
and science majors to the pro- 
fessional fields. Over the years 
since, more and more liberal arts 
colleges have added occupation- 
related majors, so much so that 
Dave Breneman now claims there 
are only 212 "true" liberal arts 
colleges left in the country — 
campuses where, among other 
criteria, at least 40 percent of the 
students major in fields unrelated 
to a specific profession. 
MARCHESE: This might be a 
good place to mention that your 
findings on public attitudes 
toward the liberal arts apply 
much more widely than to that 
small set of colleges. . . . 
HERSH: Arts and sciences people 
everywhere, in universities and 
even in community colleges, 
should ponder what the DYG 
interviewers heard. Particularly 
the "bad" news they came up with 
. . . it's devastating. 

Serious Problems 

MARCHESE: Let s get to those 
negative findings. Start with the 
business leaders. 
HERSH: They may like a liberal 
arts education in principle. TchI. 
but they simply don't believe 
today's liberal arts colleges are 



providing the high-quality, "clas- 
sic" experience they value and 
expect. To them, there seems to 
be some disconnect between cur- 
rent programs and the ideal, a 
feeling that these colleges have 
gone soft and are on the wrong 
track 

MARCHESE: I hope the inter- 
viewers pushed these executives 
to be more specific. . . . 
HERSH: Yes, and three things 
came up. They perceive a decline 
in academic and personal- 
conduct standards; that liberal 
arts colleges are preoccupied with 



"Most parents believe 
employers are looking 
tor spt'eific, te< hni< al, 
job related skills, in 
fact, business is as often . 
looking for the more 
eliisivr traits and * 
rharacteristies thai 
the liberal arts provide." 



sterile, irrelevant controversies, 
like "political correctness"; and 
they think we're too self-absorbed, 
too self-indulgent. 
MARCHESE: Ouch. How about 
parents? and students? 
HERSH: Again, while parents find 
the benefits of a liberal arts edu- 
cation attractive, the/re also 
likely to describe a "pure liberal 
arts" program as 'Tun and games 
in a time when practical consid- 
erations are paramount." They 
think it's more prudent to mix: 
the practical and liberal arts. 
MARCHESE: "Practical" meaning 
"to get a job." 

HERSH: You bet. What's more, 
and worse for my kind of college, 
they believe that one can get the 
benefits of a liberal arts education 
at any type of higher education 
institution, including schools that 
emphasize practical, technical 
training. What theyVe saying is, 
you don't need to attend a liberal 
arts college to get the benefits 
of the concept. 

MARCHESE: Whew. That alone 
would raise tough marketing 
problems for a college like yours. 
Hut that aside, and thinking now 
of the I3ulletiui> broader read- 
ership. Dick, were there any more 



findings about attitudes toward 
liberal studies generally*? 
HERSH: Yes. One problem among 
parents of college-bound youth 
is that they have trouble seeing 
the relevance of such studies to 
the goals they have for their chil- 
dren in toda/s v/orld, goals that 
turn out to be almost exclusively 
economic. 

MARCHESE: That the/11 be able 
to land a good job and get started 
on a career path right away. 
HERSH: Exactly The "human 
development" side of the liberal 
arts they think is fine, but in 
toda/s pretty harsh economy — 
and this is an important finding 
for us — parents don't see the 
liberal arts approach as meshing 
with what they believe business 
looks for in young applicants. 
MARCHESE: That's a misper- 
ception. according to the business 
leaders. . . . 

HERSH: Most parents believe 
employers are looking for specific, 
technical, job-related skills (like 
accounting, marketing, and so 
on). In fact, business is as often 
looking for the more elusive traits 
and characteristics (like critical 
thinking, communication skills, 
good values) that the liberal arts 
provide. But, again, parents asso- 
ciate these traits with any higher 
education experience, even a 
business or engineering program. 
There's little sense of a liberal arts 
education making a unique con- 
tribution, not only for employ- 
ment but for life. 
MARCHESE: Its opportunity 
costs may seem high, too. 
HERSH: That's a critical Issue 
among parents — value for the 
money. Todays parents are 
consumer-minded and want rea- 
sonable assurance of value for 
the big sums of money involved. 
In today's economic climate, value 
in education is defined by con- 
crete results salable skills, a 
job. Parents tend to think of a 
liberal arts program as "a lot of 
money to have a good time for 
four years." That it*s a luxury, 
unaffordable in the 1990s. 
MARCHESE: How about then- 
sons and daughters? 
HERSH: Basically, they're very 
much like their parents ~ and 
infiuenced by their parents — 
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in their beliefs about what busi- 
ness might be looking for (imme- 
diate skills) and about the 
absence of unique value in a 
liberal-arts-college education. 

A deeper problem is this: Most 
young people have no background 
at all, from their high schools or 
their parents, in what is meant 
by "the liberal arts" . . . except 
that it has something to do with 
^vell roundedness; maybe with 
fun." 

MARCHESE: Dick, let me loop 
back and ask you to report more 
on what business leaders had to 
say about a "decline in quality." 
HERSH: The problem for the lib- 
eral arts presented by business 
leaders — and, incidently, by the 
high school and college admin- 
istrators DYG interviewed also 
— is not one of relevance or 
uniqueness or value, like DYG 
found on the family side; instead 
its the quality of the liberal arts 
product being delivered today. 
The educational ideal is seen as 
relevant, or potentially relevant, 
but the perceived, "actual" quality 
of our offerings and graduates 
just doesn't cut it for them. 
MARCHESE: Again, are there 
specific criticisms? 
HERSH: Four were heard again 
and again — 

• weVe not developing good 
work habits in students . . . per- 
severance, for example: 

• we're not encouraging matu- 
rity and independence . . . things 
like accepting responsibility, 
knowing when to question 
authority; 

• we're not promoting ethical 
behavior; and 

• we're offering lowered stan- 
dards and a less-demanding cur- 
riculum — that is, liberal arts is 
an "easy way out" for students. 
MARCHESE: Okay, 1 hear this, 
but I want to question how much 
these executives really know 
about academic life on campus 
today. 

HERSH: Good you should, and 
the DYG interviewers piobed on 
the point, It turns out, when you 
press them, that the business 
leadei s confess to a lack of real 
understanding about what col 
leges are doing today. They can't 
talk about todays liberal luis pro 



grams in concrete terms . . . 
there's a lot of **shoulds" in what 
they say. The criticisms are based 
not on direct knowledge of cam- 
pus life but on observation of 
graduates in their employ. 
MARCHESE: So the problem may 
be one of perception and 
communication? 
HERSH: Yes, at least in part. The 
good news here is that virtually 
every executive volunteered to 
talk further with liberal arts col- 
leges to help resolve the problems. 
Through dialogue, they think, it 
might be possible to improve the 
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pool of young talent available to 
them. 

MARCHESE: You said, "in part." 
HERSH: Yes, because the per- 
ceptions have same basis in fact 
— observation of our graduates 
~ and the worries about the 
quality of our "product" can't be 
just brushed aside. We have to 
take the criticisms — about char- 
acter issues, competence, stan- 
dards for performance ~ and 
see where they might have a basis 
in fact, then make improvements 
when they're needed. You can't 
put it all down to "better com- 
munication." The attitudes out 
there will change only when peo- 
ple can see that we're listening 
and prepared to do something 
when it's called for. 
MARCHESE: Dick, I know youVe 
had a chance to think about these 
findings; what's your perspective 
on them? 

HERSH: One is that they reflect 
attitudes at a moment in time. 
The business and family attitudes 
reported here are surely con- 
nected to the social and economic 
elimati\ the anxieties, of the mid 
U)9()s. The Yankelovich people 
hiw'v monitored social trends over 
1 he decades: they anticipate that 



in the years just ahead we may 
see a rekindled interest in quality- 
of-life issues, such as being a well- 
rounded, cultured person, and 
rising interest in issues of values 
and ethical behavior — all of 
which could spell new interest 
in the liberal arts. I certainly hope 
so. 

Next Steps 



MARCHESE: Meanwhile? What 
couple of things do you hope to 
do next, in response to these 
findings? 

HERSH: First, let me emphasize 
that this was only a pilot study, 
done in the Northeast, accom- 
plished with the generous help 
of the AT«&T Foundation. We now 
want to do a full-scale study, with 
appropriate national sample size, 
validity, and reliability. Once such 
a larger-scale study is conducted. 
I would like to see it replicated 
yearly or every two years, like Gal- 
lup's annual poll of attitudes 
toward public elementary and 
secondary education. My most 
immediate task, then, is to secure 
foundation or corporate support 
... we need about $150,000 . . . 
since DYG is ready to go now. 

Ted, it's crucial that we learn 
whether this society is willing to 
sustain a kind of education that 
has been on the leading edge for 
most of our national history but 
now seems to be languishing . . . 
MARCHESE: ... at our peril, you 
believe. 

HERSH: Absolutely. Liberal edu- 
cation, especially the kind offered 
in small, independent, undergrad- 
uate colleges, used to be the most 
revered and "best" education, 
until the 1960s And it is my belief 
that it is exactly the kind of edu- 
cation best suited to the demands 
of the complex world of the 
twenty-first century. How ironic, 
then, that liberal education and 
colleges devoted solely to that 
task are endangered ju.st when 
we need them most. 
MARCHESE: Dick, t hank you! i 



Note 

For more, contact the President's 
ornce. Hohari and William Smith (*<»! 
leges. (Jenova. NY 144r>(i :\ \\)7: fax 
:n5 781 'M\M. 
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An EASI Guide to 

DISABILITY ETIQUETTE 

Some of the most difficult barriers people with disabilities face are 
the negative attitudes and perceptions of other people. Sometimes those 
attitudes are just unconscious misconceptions that result in impolite 
or thoughtless acts by otherwise well-meaning people. 



General Suggestions 

• Don t assume people with disabilities need your 
help. Ask before doing. 

• Make eye contact, and speak directly to the per- 
son, not through her companion. 

• Avoid actions and words that suggest the per- 
son should be treated differently. It's okay to invite 
a person in a wheelchair to "go for a walk," or to ask 
a blind person if he "sees what you mean." 

• Treat people with disabilities with the same 
respect and consideration that you have for every- 
one else. 

• Make basic information available in large print, 
in Braille, and on the campus electronic network. 

• Offer a guided tour of all facilities so that people 
with disabilities can familiarize themselves with the 
campus layout. The orientation also should identify 
any potential obstacles and all emergency exits. 

For Specific Disabilities 
^^sual Impairments 

• Be descriptive. You may have to help orient peo- 
ple with visual impairments and let them know 
what's coming up. If they are walking, tell them if 
they have to step up or step down, let them know 

if the door is to their right or left, and warn them 
of possible hazards. 

• You don't have to speak loudly to people with 
visual impairments. Most of them can hear just fme. 

• Offer to read written information for a person 
with a visual impairment, when appropriate. 

• If you are asked to guide a person with a visual 
impairment, offer your arm instead of grabbing hers. 
Speech Impairments 

• Listen patiently. Don't complete sentences for 
the person unless he looks to you for help. 

• Don't pretend you understand what a person 
with a speech disability says just to be polite. 

• Ask the person to write down a word if you're 
not sure what she is saying. 

Hearing Impairments 

• Face people with hearing impairments when 
you talk to them so they ran see your lips. 

• Slow the rate at which you speak when talking 
to a person with a hearing impairment. 

• Increase the level of your voice. 

• Communicate in writing, if necessar>". 



Mobility Impairments 

• Try sitting or crouching down to the approx- 
imate height of people in wheelchairs or scooters 
when you talk to them. 

• Don't lean on a person's wheelchair unless you 
have his permission — it's his personal space. 

• Be aware of what is accessible and not acct's- 
sible to people in wheelchairs. 

• Give a push only when asked. 
Learning Disabilities 

• Don't assume the person is not listening just 
because you are getting no verbal or visual feedback. 
Ask her whether she understands or agrees. 

• Don't assume you have to explain everything 
to people with learning disabilities. They do not 
necessarily have a problem with general 
comprehension. 

• Offer to read written material aloud, when 
necessary. ■ 



About EASI 
(Equal Access to Software and Information) 

EASI provides information and guidance to colleges, uni- 
versities. K-1 2 schools, libraries, and employers about how 
to make information technologies accessible to people 
with disabilities. EASl's participants include computing and 
disabled student services staff, faculty, administrators, 
vendors, representatives of professional associations, pri- 
^yate consultants, heads of both nonprofit and for-profit 
organizations, faculty and staff from K- 1 2, and students. 

Until 1993. EASI was affiliated with EDUCOM. a con- 
sortium of colleges and universities. EASI moved to AAHE 
when Steve Gilbert, formerly with EDUCOM, became 
director of AAHE's Technology Projects. The chair of EASI 
is Norman Coombs, professor of history at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. 

For more information about EASI. phone 714/830-0301. 
or send an Internet message to the address 
EASI@EDUCOfVt.EDU 



Adaptvd fnym the hnx hurr *'Sennvc and CousidrnitUm 
An EASJ Guidi* to DLsnbilitij Etiquvttvjhr ComputitHj 
Si^iiv PryyridiTS. " ^ 1994 EASI: Equal Access to Sof} 
irnrciuid fufornKitiim. Tfiis ttiatenni mat} he copied and 
disiribntcd freely as Unuj a^ it carries this notice. 
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ZIMBABWE! 

AAHE and the AAHE Black Caucus announce a study tour to Zimbabwe. 



This summer, the AAHE 
Black Caucus will spon- 
sor its second study tour 
— an educational/cul- 
tural tour to Zimbabwe, 
on August 4-17, 1995. The event 
will offer AAHE members and 
other travelers the opportunity 
to explore Zimbabwe's diverse 
culture and stunning natural 
beauty and to meet colleagues 
at universities and other educa- 
tional institutions there. 

The Zimbabwe study tour aims 
to: 

• Promote international under- 
standing and facilitate exchanges 
that will create a dialogue 
between American and Zimbab- 
wean higher education 
professionals. 



August 4-17, 1995 

• Encourage the integration 
of international content into col- 
lege curricula. 

• Identify international edu- 
cation projects for follow-on 
involvement by tour participants. 

The trip is geared toward the 
professional interests of higher 
education faculty and adminis- 
trators. But it is also open to 
other individuals and, as such, 
the schedule will include many 
cultural events and leisure activ- 
ities for the enjoyment of all 
travelers. 

AAHE and its AAHE Black Cau- 
cus are committed to serving the 
interests of their members by 
creating opportunities for per- 
sonal and professional enrich- 
ment. The current trip grew out 




Zimbabwe in Profile 

Location: Zimbabwe is located in the cool central 
highlands of southern Africa and shares borders 
with South Africa. Zambia, Mozambique, and 
Botswana. 

Population: Zimbabwe has a multiracial and 
multiethnic population of more than nine million 
people. Its culturally diverse society ser\'ed as 
a model for the recent creation of a multiracial 
democracy in neighboring? South Africa. 
Language: Knglish Is Zimbabwe's official language and is spoken by most 
of the population; the two principal African languages are Shona and 
Ndebele. 

Higher education: There are three universities in Zimbabwe. Two are 
conventional, comprehensive universities (one public and one private), 
and the third is a technical university in Bulawayo. 
Politics: Zimbabwe gained its independence in 1.980 after a long liber- 
ation struggle against white minority rule. It has since emerged as one 
of the most stable and democratic nations in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Attractions: Harare, the capital of Zimbabwe, is a modern and spacious 
city. It is a bustling national center of more than 600,000 people, with 
colorful public parks, tree-lined avenues, and architecture that is both 
impressive and varied. About an hour's flight from Harare Ls Victoria 
F«//,s, a roaring, mile-wide cataract that spans Zimbabwe's northwest 
border with Zambia on the Zambezi River; it is one of the "natural won- 
(iers of the world." Wliat now is the Great Zimbabnv Ruiyis, located 150 
miles south (»l Harare, wits once the capital c ity of southern Africa's pow 
erful Munhumutapa Kin)idom, the largest structures ever built in pre- 
colonial, sub-Saharan Africa. The nation of Zimbabwe derives its namo 
from these impressive reminders of African architectural achievement; 
in Shona, "Zimbabwe" means "Great Houses of Stone." 



1 



of interest generated by the cau- 
cus's 1990 study tour to Ghana. 
This tour has been organized by 
Mel Terrell, vice president for stu- 
dent affairs at Northeastern Illi- 
nois University. 

Itinerary. The tour will begin 
with a two-day stay at Victoria 
Falls, followed by eight nights in 
Zinnbabwe s capital, Harare. Activ- 
ities will include tours of the city 
and the University of Zimbabwe, 
nieetings with administrators and 
faculty, cultural outings, and 
sightseeing trips to Hero's Acre 
and the Great Zimbabwe Ruins. 

Costs. The cost of the tour is 
$2,950 per person for AAHE 
members, and $3,050 per person 
for nonmembers, based on double 
occupancy. Single-occupancy 
rooms will be available for an 
additional $500 (for members 
or nonmembers). The cost 
includes roundtrip airfare from 
New York, ground transportation 
in Zimbabwe, first-rate hotel 
accommodations, daily breakfast, 
and several guided sightseeing 
tours by chartered bus. 

For more information. To be 
sent a tour brochure and reser- 
vation form, call, mail, or fax to; 
Zimbabwe Study Tour 
AAHE 

One Dupont Circle, Suite 360 
Washington, DC 20036-1 110 
ph: 202/293-6440 x22 
fax: 202/293-0073 
Provide your name, title, 
address, and day/ evening phone 
numbers. 

^ote: All AAHE Black Caucus 
members will automatically 
receive the brochure by mail later 
this fall. 

Reset vat ions will be taken on 
a first-come, first-served biisis; 
a $100 reservation deposit will 
bo due on or before January 31, 
1995. If the tour sells out, reser 
vation priority will be given to 
/VAHE members. i 
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AAHENEWS 

AAHE: phone 202/293-6440, fax 202/293-0073 
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Colloquium Planned in January on Service 



In a letter dated September 8, 
1994, sent to college and univer- 
sity presidents, President Clinton 
called on all American institu- 
tions of higher education to get 
involved in "inspiring an ethic of 
service across our nation/ In 
response to the Presidents "call 
to servicer AAHE is announcing 
that it will convene an invita- 
tional Colloquium on National 
and Community Service» to be 
held January 12 13. 1995, in 
Washington. DC. AAHE vice pres- 
ident Louis Albert is directing 
this project. 

AAHE is organizing the collo- 
quium with support from the 
Ford Foundation, m partnership 
with Campus Compact, and in 
cooperation with several sector- 
based higher education associ- 
ations. In October, those coop- 
erating associations sent their 
constituent presidents or chief 
academic officers letters urging 
each campus to appoint an 
action officer' and to sponsor 
that persons participation in the 
colloquium. As many as oOO such 
campus action officers are 
expected to attend. 

Agenda. What purpose will the 
colloquium serve? For campuses 
looking to deepen their commit 
ment to national and community 
service, the Clinton administra- 
tion's own national service pro- 
gram (AmcriCorps) represents 
just one vehicle. Many campuses 
offer extensive voluntary service^ 
programs; others have imple- 
mented credit-bearing serv ice- 
learning courses and curricula, 
found innovative ways of using 
work-study funds, or created 
opportunities and incentives for 
students to work in the not for 
profit sector upon graduation. 
But, even on campuses wher(» 
commitment Ls high, oft(»n th(* 
various initiatives are pursued 
in isolation, rather than as mutu 



ally reinforcing parts of an overall 
strategy. Too often, the impact 
of such programs ends up as 
marginal. 

The Colloquium on National 
and Community Service will 
address such problems by helping 
each participating action officer 
devek)p concrete strategies for 
deepening the commitment to 
service on his or her campus, 
Exemplar>' models of community 
service and service-learning will 
be presented, and appropriate 
supporting materials provided. 
Curricular issues, faculty involve- 
ment, and program coordination 
will get particular attention. 

Why AAHE? AAHE's role as 
colloquium organizer comes out 
of its longstanding commitment 
to supporting this very important 
line of work. Since 1985. program- 
ming at AAHE's National Con- 
ference on Higher Education and 
material in both Change and 
AAHE Bulletin have addressed 
service- related topics. They also 
have provided outlets for efforts 
by groups such as Campus Com- 
pact, the Partnership for Service- 
Learning, the Campus Outreach 



Opportunity League (COOL), the 
National Society for Experiential 
Education (NSEE), and most 
recently the Corporation for 
National and Community .:)erviee. 
Service issues have been the par- 
ticular interest of AAHE s Albert, 
who has for the past five years 
served on the board of the Part- 
nership for Service-Learning. 

AAHEs major partner in the 
project. Campus Compact, is a 
coalition of nearly 500 college and 
university presidents committed 
to helping students develop the 
values and skills of civic partici- 
pation through involvement in 
public service. 

For more information about 
how your campus might partici- 
pate in the colloquium, call Brian 
Harward (x49), coordinator, Col- 
k)quium on National and Com- 
munity Service, at AAHE. 

Tfu' Education Trust 

Conference 
Last Call 

AAHE's Fifth National Confer- 
ence on School/College Collab- 
oration w ill be held November 



Bulletin Invitation 

Are you thinking of submitting an article for publication in 
the Bulletin? Here are answers to some of the more commonly 
asked questions: 

• The Bulletin is k)oking for articles that attack problems 
in practical ways, or offer fresh insight on issues. 

• Readers like bibliographies, resource lists, etc. 

• The Bulletin is not a journal; the tone is direct, personal, 
sometimes humorous; scholarly footnotes and references gen- 
erally are unnecessary. 

• Readers like shorter articles; more than in 12 double- 
spaced pages is usually too much. 

• The Bulletin is not refereed. 

• AAHE does not buy articles. 

To receive the Bulletins fuller "Author Guidelines" imme- 
diately by fax, you can call AAHF/s Fax Access service^ (see 
page 14) at 510/271 -HIM and request item ^ 11; be ready to 
provide the number of the fax machine to receive the docu 
ment. To have the guidelines sent by mail, contact the Bullet 
ins assistant editor, at AAHE (x4l). 
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FAX/ACCESS 

A service provided for AAHE 
by E-Fax Communications. Inc 

Immediate delivery by fax 
of useful papers from 
AAHE's conferences, and more 

instructions: 

1 Phone 51 0/271 -81 64 from a fax 
machine or touch-tone phone Follow 
the voice prompts 
Be ready with the following 

• The Item number(s) 

• If you are an AAHE member your 
Membership Number (the eight-digit 
number on your Buiietin mailing label) 

• A Visa or MasterCard (you will be 
billed automatically at the applicable 
member/nonmember price) 

• The number of the fax machine to 
receive the document(s) 
3 If you iiave problems with any 
transaction or transmission, call the 
E-Fax Customer Service Line at 
510/836-6000 

Newest Offerings 
(each $5 members/$10 nonmembersj 

106 ^ 'Tiie Neglected Art of 
Collective Responsibility: Restoring 
Our Unk^ With Society" by Peter T. 
Ewell 

105 — "Why Don't We Have More 
Teamwork in Higher Education?" by 

Paul L Burgess. 

104 — "Displaying Teaching to a 
Community of Peers" by Lee S 

Shulman 

103 — "Assessment, Quality, and 
Undergraduate Improvement" by 

Theodore J Marchese 

Also Available 
(each $5 members/$10 nonmembersj 

102 — "Access and Retention: 
Caring About Outcomes & Doing 
Something About Them" by Gregory 
R. Anng 

101 — "Reinventing Accreditation: 
Should Accreditation Survive into 
the 21st Century?" by Ralph A Wolff 

100 — "Remembering the Heart of 
Higher Education" by Parker J 
Palmer 

Free 

10 _ Menu of Documents More 
detail about each offering 

11 ^ "AAHE Buiietin" Author 
Guidelines 

For more detail, 
order the free Menu (UlOh 



17-20, 1994, ill WcLshington. DC. 
The theme of the conference is 
"Unfinished Business: Organizing 
for Student Success K-16," Fea- 
tured speakers will include Linda 
Darling-Hammond, Robert 
Albright, and Alison Bernstein. 
To avoid the confusion of last- 
minute mail, plan to register on 
site. For more information, con- 
tact Carol Stoel (x34), conference 
director, or Grace Moy(xl5). 
project assistant, The Education 
Trust, at AAHE, 



standards. These models then 
can be "rolled out" to other clus- 
ters and other cities. 

The program will be coordi- 
nated by Ruth MitcheU (x46), 
who joined the AAHE staff half- 
time on October 1, 1994. Mitchell 
is the former associate director 
of the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion and author of its Testing for 
Learning: How New Appro<whes 
to Evaluatixyn Can IviproDe 
American Schools ( 1 992). 




MitcheU 



Vie Education Tf^uHt 

Grant Awarded 

AAHE's Education Trust was 
recently awarded a three-year. 
$1,050,000 grant from the Depart- 
ment of Edu- 
cations Fund 
for Innovation 
in Education 
to develop 
models of 
standards- 
based profes- 
sional devel- 
opment in 
three of the Trust's Community 
Compact sites: El Paso, TX; Phil- 
adelphia, PA; and Pueblo. CO. 

The movement toward 
standards-based education 
reform is prompted by dissat- 
isfaction with current levels of 
achievement in American schools. 
The goal is to shift from an hiput- 
(iriven system, in which student 
achievement varies widely, to an 
mitcomes-d Hven system that sets 
high standards of achievement 
for all students. A crucial part 
of reform is professional devel- 
opment for educators to deepen 
their content knowledge and 
enhance their teaching skills. 
Teachers must actively partici 
pate in the process of standard- 
setting for it to succeed. 

In each of the three Compact 
cities, community and education 
leaders will work together to 
determine content standards for 
students. Then, teachers from 
a single "cluster" (elementary, sec- 
ondary, and postsecondary) in 
each city will examine student 
work to establish performance^ 
standards and to design the 
aj)proj)riate curricula and lissoss 
mcnts to help achieve those 



Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewanis 

Upcoming 
Conference 

The Third AAHE Conference 
on Faculty Roles & Rewards will 
be held January 19-22. 1995. in 
Phoefiix, AZ. The theme of the 
conference is "From 'My Work' 
to 'Our Work': Realigning Faculty 
Work With College and University 
Purposes." Featured speakers will 
include Robert Berdahl, Carol 
Cartwright, Donald Kennedy, 
and Gov. Roy Romer (invited). 
If you have not received regis- 
tration materials by mid- 
November, contact Kris Sorchy 
(x20), project assistant. 
Forum on Faculty Roles & 
Rewards, at AAHE; Internet: 
aaheffrrC^^c apcon.net. 



Hoard of IXriX'tora 

Call for 
Nominations 

AAHE invites you to nominate 
candidates now for the 1995 
Board of Directors election, to 
be held next spring. A nominating 
committee, headed by Past Chair 
Carol Cartwright, will consider 
the names submitted and select 
the final election sUue. 

The following offices are open 
for nominations: Vice CImir, to 
be Chair in 1997-98, and tm) ny- 
u I ar positions. Each office carries 
a four-year term. 

To submit a candidate for con- 
sideration by the committee, send 
his or her resume and a letter 
describing the contribution the 
nominee would make to AAHE 
and its Board. All nominations 
should be addressed to Brooke 
Bonner (x24), executive secretary 
continued on p. 16 
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by Ted Marchese 

Welcome back for news about AAHE members 
(names in bold) doing interesting things, plus items 
of note ... do send me news! 

PEOPLE: Vm looking forward to November 
17th and the inauguration of my friend 
Art Levine as the ninth president of 
Teachers College, Columbia University . . . 
TO," which for decades was the very center 
of thought about American education, 
grapples with its future in a follow-on 
symposium. The Future of the School of 
Education in America^ featuring Clark 
Kerr — Art's first employer at the old 
Carnegie Commission. . . . TCs current 
faculty star, Linda Darling-Hammond, is 
a headliner the next day at AAHE*s Fifth 
National Conference on School/College 
Collaboration, Nov. 17-20, here in Wash- 
ington. . . . Also in town, over at the White 
House, I was delighted to see President 
Clinton award one of this year's humanities 
nnedals to Ernest Boyer . . . recently, NEH chair 
Sheldon Hackney (the former president of Penn) 
spent an evening with the AAHE Board and was 
asked to compare the two jobs . . : his present post. 
Hackney said, controversial as it's been, is still less 
political than a university presidency ... a federal 
agency head also has greater control of agenda and 
time for thought, he observed. 

AAHE TOP 15: It's more edifying than a football 
poll: my colleague Lou Albert put together atten- 
dance lists from AAHE's eight major conferences 
over the past two years and asked: What are the 
top colleges for AAHE participation? They are: 

1 . Penn St . 0. Arkansas 

2. Miami (().) 10. California 
aAlverno ll.IUPUI 

4. Michij^an St. 12. Michij^an 

f). Texas 1 Inter American ( P.H. ) 

a Nebraska 14. Arizona St. 

7. N.C. St. 1 La Guardia Ci ' 

8. Weber St. 

CHAIRS: Two of higher education's premier scholar- 
ritizotts (both of them former AAHE Board 
members) — K. Patricia Cross and Alexander 
Astin — were honored earlier this fall with 



appointment to chairs by their respective University 
of California campuses. ... At Berkeley, Pat was 
tapped for the David Pierpont Gardner chair in 
higher education . . . right now, she's busy on a book 
and chairing a WASC commission on accrediting's 
role in improving teaching and learning. . . . Down 
in Los Angeles, UCLA, after a search, did the right 
thing and appointed its own Sandy Astin to the 
Allan Murray Cartter chair in higher education . . . 
this is the chair Burton Clark, our foremost scholar 
of comparative higher education, held 
from 1979 until his retirement in 1991. 
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MORE PEOPLE: Best wishes to new 
community college presidents Bemadine 
Chuck Fong at Foothill and Michael 
Murphy at the College of DuPage. . . . 
Portland CC's Betty Duvall takes up a 
newly created position in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, community college 
liaison. ... Paula Pelnovich, WAA of 
Regents College of SUNY, has a Fulbright 
to do a comparative study of external 
degree programs, will be a visiting fellow 
at the University of Warwick, in Coventry, 
England. . . . About this time of year, I get 
a lot of presidential convocation addresses 
in the mail, most of them forgettable . . . 
most provocative was the one by Dolores 
Cross, of Chicago State, in which she calls 
for "coalition building" across traditional boundaries 
on behalf of student learning and the address of 
community problems. . . . Also at this time of year, 
after months of public and private complaints about 
the "unfairness" of U.S. Neivs's college rankings, I'm 
flooded with press releases from *\vinning" colleges 
trumpeting the fact. ... A lot more meat to be found 
in Clifford Adelmans new book from Jossey-Bass, 
Lessons of a Generation, a longitudinal portrait of 
the high .school class of 1972. 

CHAPTER 1: Since 1990, a 28-person commission 
of scholars and activists has met to figure out ways 
that the federal Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, and especially its crucialChapter 1, could 
be reshaped to boost school and pupil performance 
in high-need districts. . . . For the past two years, 
commission members met almost weekly at AAHE 
to coordinate getting their recommendations across 
within Washington policy ciixles and on the Hill. 
. . . Happily, a lot of that work came to fruition 
October '5th, with final congressional passage of a 
rewritten ESEA ... the $10-billion enactment 
includes s\ibstantial new sums for teacher profes- 
sional development. . . , If you haven't been following 
all this, reread your March '93 Bulletin for a report 
on Chapter 1 by AAHE's Kati Haycock. ■ 



continued from p. 14 

to the president, at AAHE. Nom- 
inations must be postmarked no 
later than Divember 9, 1994. 



AuAHE A};scssrmm( Forum, 
AAHE's Quality Initi(Uux.v 

Call for Proposals 

It's time to start thinking about 
workshops, sessions, and/or com- 
missioned papers you'd like to 
propose for the Tenth AAHE 
Conference on Assessment & 
Quality, scheduled for June 11- 
14, 1995, in Bostmh MA. The pre- 
liminary theme of the 1995 con- 
ference is "Assessment, Quality, 
and Learning: Forging Better 
Connections." 

The conference will offer a rich 
variety of presentations that 
respond to the following ques- 
tions: Wliat kinds of assessment; 
CQI efforts have made and are 
making a real difference in the 
quality of learning and perfor- 
mance — at the level of students, 
faculty, programs, and institu- 
tions? How. in what ways, and 



for whom have they improved 
higher education? Wliat can we 
learn from efforts that have not 
succeeded? 

The 1995 Assessment & Quality 
conference will include several 
thematic tracks, exploring con- 
nections between assessment and 
quality improvement efforts and 

• student learning and 
development; 

• accountability to our many 
"publics"; 

• accreditation: regional and 
specialized; 

• parallel initiatives in K-12; 

• determining and implement- 
ing quality standards and criteria; 

• faculty evaluation, roles and 
rewards, and teaching 
improvement; 

• portfolios, interviews, and 
capstones: what have we learned; 

• constructing new cultures 
communities of learning. 

As always, proposals that go 
beyond the topics listed above 
are also welcome. 

A formal Call for Proposals will 
appear as an insert in the Decem- 



ber 1994 Bulletirh To receive the 
call sooner, call 202/293-6440. ■ 

Important Dates 

Fifth National Conference on School/ 
CoUege ColUbormtion, Washington, 
DC, November 17-20, 1994, 

Third AAHE Conference on Fftcuity 
Holes & RewaPcU. Phoenix, A2. Jan- 
uary 19-22, 1995, 

• Diacoant Hotel Rate Deadline. 
December 29, 1994. 

. • Regular Registration Deadline. 
Registration increases $20, January 
7, 1995, '^S^/': 

• tleam Regfatration Deadline. 
January 7, 1995. 

• Re^tradon Reftind Deadline. 
Requests must be made In writing 
and postmarked/faxed by the dead- 
line, January 7, 1995. 

1996 National Conference on Higher 
Education. Washington, DC. March 
19-22,1995 

Tfenth AAHE Conference on Assess- 
ment & Quality, Boston, MA June 
11-14, 1995. 

National Education Computing Con- 
ference. See October Bulletin "AAHE 
News" for details. Baltimore, MD. June 
17-19, 1995, 

• Foster Proposal Deadline. Direm- 
her 1, 1994. 
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Inthis 

First Just a reminder that the next issue of the 
Bulletin you receive will be devoted exclu- 
sively to AAHE's flagship conference, the 
National Conference on Higher Education, coming 
March 19-22, 1995, to Washington, DC. The Bulletin 
will return to its regular format in February. 

With this issue, then, we finish the first half of our 
1994-95 lineup of feature articles. Ever with an eye 
toward improvement, we invite your feedback. 



issue: 

Stitched into this copy of the Bulletin youTl find 
a tearout evaluation card: Which articles did you 
read? Which ones did you appreciate, or not? Why? 
What feedback can we have from you on the Bui- 
letin overall? 

Whether this card is the first of many will depend 
on your response. But know that your comments 
do inform our planning, both for the remaining 
issues of the year and beyond. — BP 



3 Empowering Lifelong Self-Development/higher education's fundamental 
responsibility to students/ by Arthur Chickerivg 



6 Creating a New Vision of Articulation/ not just a community college issue/ 
by Helen K Giles-Gee 

9 Fault Lines: Notes Ibward a K-16 System/a compact story/by Nancy Hoffman 




Departments 

13 Letters 

14 AAHE News 
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EMPOWERING 
LIFELONG 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

by Arthur Chickering 



My position here, 
which will not sur- 
prise persons ancient 
enough to be familiar 
with my past work, 
is that a fundamental purpose 
of higher education is to help stu- 
dents become effective agents 
for their own lifelong learning 
and personal development. Our 
relationships with students, the 
ways we teach, the questions we 
raise, the perspectives we share, 
the resources we suggest, the 
short-term decisions and long- 
range plans we help them think 
through, all should aim to 
increase their capacity to take 
charge of their own existence. 

How can we help students — - 
of all ages — learn to take charge 
of their own development? What 
capacities do we need to help 
them become more conscious of 
so they can be more intentional 
about their own learning? (See 
note 1 .) When I wrestle with these 
questions, it helps me to use Ann 
Lynches "moving in," "moving 
through," and "moving on," con- 
ceptual organizers for organizing 
student personnel services and 
academic advising. (See note 2.) 
This way of thinking about college 
is also a good way to think about 
entering, mo\ang through, and 
moving on from other significant 
life experiences; it's a good way 
to think about mgyor life 
transitions. 

MOVING IN 

Helping students move inU) col- 
lege effectively Ls far and away 
our most important responsibil 
ity. It is critically important for 
each student; its consequences 
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for student success and for attri- 
tion make it critically important 
for the institution. Yet, the time, 
energy, and resources devoted 
to this transition fall far short 
of what's needed. 

The key issues to address are 
helping students make the tran- 
sition itself, and helping them 
develop or discover motivation 
for learning. 

Making Transitions 

Every transition means coping 
with new roles, new routines, new 
relationships, and new assump- 
tions — about oneself, about oth- 
ers, about the culture being 
entered. To make an effective 
transition, it is important to take 
stock of one's situation, supports, 
and coping strategies and of one- 
self. We can help students do that 



stock taking, and we should. 

Perhaps that stock taking will 
suggest the student enroll in 
fewer courses, shift from full- to 
part-time work, shuck off some 
responsibilities, or cut back on 
some activities. It might even sug- 
gest withdrawing, or not enroll- 
ing, until the situation, supports, 
coping strategies, or self are more 
consistent with being successful. 
(See note 3.) 

Developing Motivation for 
Learning 

Here it's helpful to distinguish 
between two learning agendas 
for college: learning important 
for career success, and learning 
important for a good life. 

Careen Successful careers call 
for well-developed cognitive skills, 
interpersonal competence, and 
motivation. Among those cog- 
nitive skills, critical thinking and 
conceptualizing, accompanied 
by high-level written and oral 
communication, are most impor- 
tant. These abilities — not the 
knowledge acquired, for it 
becomes quickly obsolete — dis- 
tinguish persons who have out- 
standing careers. Helping stu- 
dents recognize this is key. 

Second most important to 
career success is interpersonal 
skills — the ability to work effec- 
tively with others, to seek and 
to offer help, to influence others, 
to help others become more com- 
petent and strong themselves, 
to perform well with persons with 
diverse backgrounds and in 
diverse situations. Because about 
80 percent of communication is 
1 nonverbal, we especially must 
I help students develop skill in 
i reading nonverbal communica- 
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tion and in controlling their own 
nonverbal signals. 

Third is appropriate motiva- 
tion. People who succeed are 
clear about what's driving them, 
what they want to do, where they 
want to go, and why. They set 
high standards for themselves, 
work hard, and take risks. They 
have self-confidence. 

A good life. Such capabilities 
and personal characteristics also 
contribute to creating a good life. 
But they are not enough. 

To live a good life, one also 
needs to manage one's emotions. 
Students can't learn if they are 
gripped by anxiety, anger, depres 
sion, lust, shame. They need our 
help in learning how to control \ 
these powerful feelings. | 
Moving from '^dependence" on ; 
others, through "autonomy," j 
toward "interdependence," is j 
another significant area for learn- j 
ing. Becoming a mature adult 
means moving beyond individual 
independence, to relationships 
of mutual respect and support. 

Finally, one needs to develop 
integrity. Students show integrity 
when what they say in one sit- 
uation is consistent with what 
they say in another . . . most 
important, when the words they 
say are consistent with their 
actions. 

Our role. We can play a key 
role in helping students under- 
stand the importance of devel- 
oping these capacities and per- 
sonal characteristics. We can help 
students understand, too, that 
courses and classes, extracur- 
ricular activities, opportunities 
at work and in the community, 
even family responsibilities, all 
are valid opportunities for that 
development. In doing so, we 
strengthen their motivation for 
tackling diverse learning expe- 
riences, better positioning them 
to invest energy and emotion in 
making an effective transition. 

MOVING THROUGH 

Moving throuqh college in ways 
that maximize learning involves 
defining a suitable major, under- 
standing how to get the most out 
of courses and classes iis well as 
activities beyond courses and 



classes, and developing mature 
relationships. 

Deiiiiing a M^jor 

As we all recognize, defining 
a major configures much of the 
college experience and eliminates 
many options. But more impor- 
tant, when the choice of major | 
really fits, it has great motiva- I 
tionai force; it releases energy 
and enthusiasm that can power 
a wide range of significant learn- 
ing and personal development. 

I use "defining" for a good rea- 
son. Most students assume that 
they must select from among 
predefined alternatives. But for 
students who have interests or 
occupational orientations that 
don't conform to the sometimes 
unrealistic ways we academics ^ 
box knowledge and competence, 
most institutions offer "individ- 
ualized majors." Otten, such 
options are not exercised. 
I We can play a key role in help- 
I ing students create majors that 
are truly rt ^'^'^ive to their par- 
ticular inter ^ and purposes. 
We can help inem remember that 
a satisfying life means integrating 
vocational plans, personal inter- 
ests and values, and issues of 
lifestyle We can help them think 
about how their major might help 
them develop the skills and traits 
necessary for a successful career 
1 and a good life that we looked 
' at when they were starting out. 
' We can encourage them to make 
' effective use of institutional 
j resources, such as the career 

planning office, faculty members, 
I off-campus field experiences. 

Most important, perhaps, we 
! can help them invest the time 
' and energy to get information 
I and to explore alternatives that 

' this significant decision calls for. 

I 

" Maximizing Learning 

Helping students maximize 
: learning from all the academic 
j and extra-academic activities and 

resources available is one of our 
I most important responsibilities. 
Our best leverage here is helping 
students recognize that the long- 
[ run payoffs come not from just 
' getting good grades but from 
learning that lasts. Several meta- 
analyses from the 1960s to the 



late>1980s document that college 
grades are very poor predictors 
of success at work or in living a 
good life. (Of course, if a student 
flunks, that's different.) A high 
CPA is important only if the stu- 
dent hopes to enter a selective 
graduate school. The critical fac- 
tor is having the degree. 

The best thing we can do is to 
help students understand how 
learning occurs, and the strengths 
and weaknesses of their own 
learning styles. There are several 
conceptual frameworks that can 
i be very helpful. I like David Kolb's 
I experiential learning theory, 
• because it helps students manage 
I both academic and extra- 
! academic opportunities for learn - 
j ing in ways that fit the particular 
' contexts, the desired outcomes, 
i and their own styles. (See 
note 4.) 

j According to Kolb, learning 
starts with experiences. The stu- 
dent reflects on these, and makes 
observations about them. As 
these experiences accumulate, 
the student develops some con- 
cepts, a hunch, a "theory,** which 
seems to explain what is going 
on, why something seems to 
recur. These concepts become 
the basis for how the student 
thinks or acts the next time he 
or she encounters similar 
experiences. 

Many courses and classes are 
strong on conceptual abstrac- 
tions, but short on concrete expe> 
riences, active application or 
experimentation, or reflection. 
Many extracurricular activities 
or other extra-academic oppor- 
tunities can provide powerful 
I experiences and contexts for 
I application, but are short on con- 
cepts or reflection. When students 
learn how to build what s missing, 
how to create the appropriate 
mix of all four elements — cm- 
cepts, experiences, applicatum, 
reflection — then their learning 
throughout college is greatly 
strengthened. 

We also can help students max- 
imize learning by informing ihcm 
about more general principles 
for getting the most out of college, 
and helping them to act accord- 
ingly: build relationships with fac- 
ulty members . . . work collabor- 
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atively with other students . . . 
learn actively ... get prompt feed- 
back . . . emphasize time on task 
. . . set high expectations . , , 
respect diverse talents and ways 
of learning, in themselves and 
others. 

Developing Mature 
Relationships 

A student's most important 
"teachers" are usually other stu- 
dents, Numerous studies show 
that peer relationships play a sig- 
nificant role in student persist- 
ence and degree completion, and 
they are m^or influences on 
learning and personal develop- 
ment. Loneliness and social iso- 
lation can become serious 
impediments. 

Developing mature relation- 
ships also means being comfort- 
able with and open to persons 
different from oneself. It means 
responding to persons in their 
own right and not as members 
of some group. It means recog- 
nizing one's stereotypes and prej- 
udices, and learning to suspend 
judgments, 

MOVING ON 

Helping studentvS move on, after 
we have worked with them to 
move in and move through col- 
lege effectively, can be one of our 
most satisfying experiences. When 
students have defined a major 
that has worked for them; when 
they have learned how to learn 
from both academic and extra- 
academic experiences; when they 
have developed a rich set of 
diverse, mature relationships, 
they are well positioned for work, 
for further education, for moving 
toward marriage and starting 
a family. 

Students encounter two sets 
of issues in making this last tran- 
sition: clarifying their new iden- 
tity as it relates to vocation, avo- 
cation, and lifestyle; and putting 
their immediate plans in a life 
span perspective. 

Clarifting the New Identity 

Many students find it difficult 
to leave the structured world of 
college and the fri(»nds they have 
made and to move on to an 



uncertain future. College is pro- 
moted as the route to success, 
and college grads overall do much 
better than others in our society. 
But realistic expectations are 
essential for this transition. 

Being realistic for students 
today may mean facing the pros- 
pect of temporary downward 
mobility" or a •*meniar first job; 
students who have become 
''seniors," who have enjoyed lead- 
ership roles on campus, may find 
it hard to "start at the bottom" 
again. Helping students be real- 
istic about those possibilities is 
an important first step. 

Then there is students' broader 
struggle with defining their new 
identity. Moving into and through 
college supplied one kind of iden- 
tity, whether the student Is age 
18 or 47. It answered, at least 
temporarily and tentatively, ques- 
tions like: Who am I? Who do I 
want to become? Where do I want 
to go? But with graduation, those 
questions rise brightly to the 
surface. 

Developing a Life-Span 
Perspective 

Learning doesn't stop with 
graduation. Career success and 
a good life depend on continuous 
learning and self-development. 
Leading a rich, full life depends 
on the capacity to put oneself 
in new, challenging situations and 
to learn from them. 

To stay in charge of one's own 
learning and development, two 
things are helpful. First, it's useful 
to have some sense of what lies 
ahead, of the "adult life span." 
Second, it is useful to be clear 
about the knowledge, compe- 
tence, and personal character- 
istics one is taking along. 

Once students understand the 
challenges and opportunities for 
learning and self-development 
they likely will face in the future, 
they can assess the challenges 
they have already met, which 
ones are coming soon, an'l which 
are still over the horizon. 
Although this is increasingly an 
"age irrelevant" society, every per- 
son still faces, at one time or 
another, a variety of "develop 
mental ta^^ks** that arc provoked 
' by biological and social forces, 



or by one's own constantly evolv- 
ing personality. These develop- 
mental tasks can provide a useful 
framework for self-assessment 
and planning as students move 
on from college. 

We can be mightily helpful to 
students of whatever age who 
are facing the graduation tran- 
sition. We can be sounding boards 
for their thoughts concerning 
refashioned identities. We can 
help them integrate information 
from the career planning center, 
from job interviews, from con- 
versations with family and 
friends. We can introduce them 
to pertinent literature concerning 
the adult life span, help them 
identify developmental tasks they 
have completed and those coming 
at them, help them identify fur- 
ther learnings that may be 
required or that they will want 
to initiate. 

By so doing, we can help stu- 
dents leave with optimism, enthu- 
siasm, and the sense of being in 
charge of their own futures. ■ 



1. For more detailed discussion of 
the positions taken in this article, 
accompanied by self- diagnostic 
exercises for students, see A.W. 
Chickering and N.K. Schlossberg, 
Gettiyig the Most Out of College, 
(Allyn and Bacon, 1994). 

2. See N.K. Schlossberg, A. Lynch, 
and AW. Chickering, Improving 
Higher Edvjcation Envirxmments 
for Adults, (Jossey-Bass, 1989), 
for detailed development of this 
framework. 

3. See N.K. Schlossberg, Counseling 
Adults in Transition, (Springer 
Press, 1984), and Overwhelmed, 
(Lexington Press, 1994), as well 
as AW. Chickering and N.K. 
Schlossberg, Getting the Most Out 
of College, for more details. 

4. For more about Kolb's experiential 
learning theory, see D.A Kolb, 
Experiential Learning, (Prentice- 
HaU, 1984). 



Note 

A version of this article appears in 
the Fall 1994 iiisue o^NACADA Jour 
nal, volume 14. number 2. 

For more about the National Aca 
(lemic Advising Association, contact 
the NAOADA Executive OfTuv, Kan 
sas State University, 2;i23 Anders(ni 
Avenue. Suite 226, Manhattan. KS 
()()502; ph, 913/ 532 5717, fax 913 
532-7732. 
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CREATING A NEW VISION 
OF ARTICULATION 

by Helen F. Giles-Gee 



Some educators believe 
that articulation is a 
community college issue. 
And untU the 1980s, it 
pretty much was. Com- 
munity college students transfer- 
ring to four-year colleges often 
encountered difficulties, such as 
loss of credits, the lack of scho- 
larships, and the nontransfer- 
ability of their general-education 
courses. Two-year colleges and 
their champions, such as the 
American Association of Com- 
munity Colleges (AACC), worked 
hard to gain access to four-year 
colleges for their students. But 
most baccalaureate-degree- 
granting institutions had other 
priorities, choosing instead to 
concentrate their efforts on 
recruitment of first-year, first- 
time students. 

During the 1980s, however, con- 
ditions began to change. New 
trends in the movement of 
college-bound students, fiscal 
shortfalls facing higher education 
institutions, and federal legisla- 
tion on "tech prep" and "school 
to work" pushed higher education 
to rethink its priorities. External 
pressures by legislators forced 
college leaders to reevaluate the 
performance of their institutions 
in the area of transfer articula- 
tion. And legislative and student 
interest in transfer efficiency 
translated into demands for 
greater institutional accountabil- 
ity, in turn stimulating the cre- 
ation of databases and the use 
of new tcchnolo^. Public policies 
on articulation have influenced 
both curricula and faculty 
responses to these trends. 
Demands for change in higher 
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education's approaches to artic- 
ulation are not going to disap- 
pear. Instead, higher education's 
leaders must respond v^th a new 
vision of articulation to address 
the new reality. 

lyends in Student 
Movement 

The National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics (NCES) esti- 
mates that attendance at post- 
secondary institutions reached 
record levels of almost 14.2 mil- 
lion students in FaU 1991. About 
61 percent of those students were 
enrolled at four-year institutions, 
and 39 percent at two-year 
institutions. 

Nationally, Fall 1991 enrollment 
at four-year institutions increased 
3.2 percent over Fall 1990 levels; 
at two-year colleges, however, 
enrollment increased more than 
twice as fast (7.6 percent) in the 



same period. In addition, the total 
number of associate degrees 
awarded increased by 2.3 percent 
from 1989-90 to 1990-91. Taken 
together, these data indicate that 
more two-year students currently 
are available to enter four-year 
institutions than at any time in 
history. 

For theii' part, furst-time, first- 
year enrollments at four-year col- 
leges and universities decreased 
substantially during the 1980s, 
reports NCES. As a consequence, 
such institutions found them- 
selves relying increasingly on 
transfer student matriculations 
to maintain enrollments. 



Impact of Diminished 
Appropriations 

Financial shortfalls in many 
states have resulted in reduced 
appropriations to higher edu- 
cation — even as four-year col- 
leges and universities face 
increased demands from transfer 
students for academic programs 
and resources. To offset such 
losses, colleges and universities 
increased the price of tuition. 
Tuition increases at four-year col- 
leges and universities outpaced 
those at community colleges, pro- 
viding one more reason for 
college-bound students to con- 
sider two-year institutions as 
their gateway to earning bacca- 
laureate degrees. 

As the number of students 
attending community colleges 
increased, legislators grew inter- 
ested in transfer efficiency. Before 
demanding change, most state 
legislatures requested that higher 
education entities document the 
efficiency of the transfer process 
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and the academic achievement 
of students as they progressed 
to a baccalaureate degree. Many 
four-year colleges and universities 
responded with data-collection 
systems that reported on the aca- 
demic performance and/or reten- 
tion and graduation rates of stu- 
dents who transferred to their 
institutions from community col- 
leges. While these are valuable 
data, they do not measure the 
effectiveness of the transfer 
process. 

To accurately measure transfer 
efficiency requires data-reporting 
systems capable of tracking stu- 
dents as they move around in 
the state's educational system. 
The creation of such statewide 
networks and databases, in turn, 
requires that administrators from 
two- and four-year institutions 
come together to determine the 
necessary data elements, hard- 
ware, and other resources needed 
to address issues of 
accountability. 

The Impact of Ttechnology 

Higher education administra- 
tors looking for ways to save 
money have benefited from recent 
advances in transfer advising 
technology. In Maryland, the elec- 
tronic transmission of transcripts, 
coupled with new software such 
as ARTSYS, has provided the 
means to send and evaluate 
transcripts across networks, thus 
decreasing the number of staff 
required to key in and verify data. 

Developed in 1988, ARTSYS 
is a computerized data informa- 
tion system for students enrolled 
in two-year institutions (see 
note). When the number of a 
course is entered, ARTSYS pro- 
vides the course numbers of 
equivalent courses at four-year 
institutions, and notes whether 
the student's course fulfills a 
general-education area require- 
ment at either the sending (two- 
year) or receiving (four-year) 
institution. Four-year institutions 
that have developed "recom- 
mended transfer programs" in 
consultation with two-year insti- 
tutions provide that information 
to be recorded on ARTSYS. Each 
"recommended transfer proj^ranf 
covers course and admission 



requirements, including guaran- 
teed course transferability into 
specific universities. 

The University of Maryland Sys- 
tem (UMS) provides ARTSYS free 
to all Maryland community col- 
leges and at low cost to most pri- 
vate postsecondary institutions. 
In addition, the University of 
Maryland System coordinates the 
visits to community college cam- 
puses by representatives of its 
four-year institutions. On these 
transfer days,*" the resident two- 
year transfer coordinator and 
the UMS representatives advise 
community college students 
about transfer programs and pro- 
vide them with program infor- 
mation that is printed from the 
ARTSYS database. 

Combined with ARTSYS, the 
electropic transmission of tran- 
scripts (ET) allows institutions 
to analyze transcripts to deter- 
mine what curricular require- 
ments have been fulfilled, for aca- 
demic programs and for the 
calculation of cumulative and 
transfer grade-point averages. 

In addition to these technol- 
ogies, some postsecondary con- 
sortia and systems are developing 
a common computerized admis- 
sions application. Such an appli- 
cation — made on disk or trans- 
mitted over a network — would 
enable a student to apply simul- 
taneously to the multiple member 
institutions. Future developments 
in technology might enable poten- 
tial students to 'Visit" colleges 
through virtual reality at kiosks 
set up in shopping mails, and to 
pay their application fees using 
a credit or bank debit card. 

With fewer dollars to build 
remote off-campus sites, post- 
secondary institutions also are 
looking to technology for better 
ways to reach geographically iso- 
lated student populations. Dis- 
tance education projects have 
long been used by higher eciu- 
cation institutions to extend out- 
reach and continuing education 
programs. 

Through instructional televi- 
sion, two- and four-year institu- 
tions now are delivering academic 
programs to new markets. With 
I the combined use of television 
I monitors and microphones, stu- 



dents at distant sites can par- 
ticipate in classroom discussions. 
One consortium of postsecondary 
institutions, the National Tech- 
nological University, broadcasts 
courses via satellite across the 
United States to engineers at 
their job sites. As learning com- 
munities are no longer bound by 
physical location, new partners 
are pressing for innovative ways 
to educate students. 

Articulation With High 
School Populations 

Past models of articulation 
have centered on the transfer 
of students from two-year insti- 
tutions to four-year institutions. 
But that, too, is changing. These 
days, high school populations are 
emerging who enter four-year 
postsecondary institutions with 
different learning styles and atti- 
tudes about education. Federal 
"school-to-work" legislation has 
called for development of artic- 
ulation between the high schools 
and the community colleges in 
postsecondary programs that 
provide technical preparation 
in such fields as engineering 
technology. 

Articulated programs between 
the high schools and the com- 
munity colleges have prepared 
some students to advance into 
college- level courses while still 
at high school. Many of these stu- 
dents might not have considered 
earning a baccalaureate degree 
in past years. In fact, applied cur- 
ricula are being developed to 
encourage such students to stay 
in high school, to enhance their 
opportunities for learning dif- 
ficult concepts in an applied man- 
ner, and to promote the devel- 
opment of job-related skills. 

Four-year postsecondary insti- 
tutions that offer academic pro- 
grams parallel to those found in 
the community colleges have 
faced a number of questions 
because of this new curricular 
emphasis. Local educational 
agencies have asked that four- 
: year colleges and universities con- 
j sider some of these "applied" 
I courses as equivalent to tradi- 
tional high school courses in ful- 
: filling college admissions require 
menus. To do so, colleges and 
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universities not only n\ust eval- 
uate the content of the applied 
courses but also must consider 
the impact the different teaching 
methods used in the applied 
courses might have on a student's 
potential success in college 
classes that use traditional modes 
of instruction. 

The widespread adoption of 
tech-prep curricula raises ques- 
tions regarding outcomes of 
"applied" instruction. For exam- 
ple, is there a differential impact 
by gender of '*hands-on" applied 
laboratory instruction? What are 
the retention rates, as students 
proceed from course to course 
wathin high schools and from sec- 
ondary institutions to postsecon- 
dary institutions? How satisfied 
are employers with graduates 
of such programs? What is the 
success rate of students who 
move from the applied curric- 
ulum to the traditional 
instruction? 

To date, these questions remain 
unanswered, though thousands 
of high school students have 
enrolled in such courses. Part- 
nerships among local educational 
agencies, community colleges, and 
universities must demand 
informed responses to these ques- 
tions to justify financial invest- 
ments in equipment and teacher 
training and student time. States 
such as Oregon are developing 
performance assessments to mea- 
sure the academic competence 
of high school students after tak- 
ing courses. Such assessments 
attest to the readiness of high 
schopl students for college-level 
work or the need for remediation. 



Acknowledging the Need 
for Change 

Colleges need to transform to 
meet the needs of the diverse* 
array of students. Transfer stu- 
dents are typically older than 
first-time, first-year students; 
morj likely to be female; and 
more likely to work to pay for 
their education. Yet, how many 
colleges have overhauled their 
operations to address such demo 
graphic shifts in their student 
populations? Have four year col 
leges translated new. higher pro 
portions of transfer enrollees into 



revised orientation programs? 
Have they reworked their admis- 
sions and registration schedules 
to assure that transfer students 
are admitted into their upper- 
level courses? UMS institutions 
are collectively addressing these 
questions. 

Transfer students still face 
many problems, especially the 
transfer of college credit between 
academic or general-education 
programs. Institutional autonomy 
and faculty prerogatives regard- 
ing the curriculum, especially 
when evaluating courses for 
transfer credit, are just two con- 
tributing factors. Students must 
accept accountability for non- 
transferability of credit due to 
their changes in major, needs for 
remediation, and inattention to 



Past models of articulation 
have centered on the 
lransr<*r of students 
from two >ear institutions 
to four-year institutions. 
Hut that, too, is changing. 



some fundamentals required for 
the major. Faculty agreed to focus 
on the principles rather than on 
the hardware used at particular 
institutions. 

Faculty acknowledged, further- 
more, that variability of curricula 
within the discipline could ad- 
versely impact students wishing 
to transfer, and they looked to 
national entities for ci nmon 
requirements. The Computer Sci- 
ence Accreditation Commission 
and the Computing Sciences 
Accreditation Board specify 
lower -level requirements of two 
semesters of calculus and one 
semester of calculus-based com- 
puter science. These minimal 
requirements allow for much 
institutional variability. Wishing 
to facilitate transfer, faculty 
agreed that until more specific 
national standards are developed 
in the field, annual meetings of 
computer science faculty would 
be necessary to stay informed 
about curricular developments 
at institutions across the state. 



requirements for academic pro- 
grams. Communication between 
community college and university 
faculty in the same discipline Ls 
essential to improving the two- 
to-four-year transfer process. 

Statewide discipline -based 
meetings provide opportunities 
to strengthen curricular links 
across higher education seg- 
ments. These links benefit stu- 
dents by providing increased 
access and clearer delineation 
of academic competencies in sub- 
ject areas. Such meetings in Mary- 
land among computer science 
faculty and academic admin- 
istrators focused on common and 
diverse elements within curricula. 
That computer science programs 
vary so much across four-year 
institutions makes academic pro- 
gram planning more difficult for 
the student who wishes to trans- 
fer from a two-year institution. 

As a result of the statewide 
meeting of faculty on computer 
science, participating institutions 
agreed to devek)p bridge coursers 
for community college students 
I who wish to transfer but lack 



Creating a New Definition 
of Articulation 

Articulation should be more 
broadly defmed than the transfer 
of students from two- to four- 
year institutions. A new vision 
of articulation describes the path- 
ways created among learning 
communities to facilitate the 
movement of students toward 
the attainment of academic goals» 
including an academic degree. 
Creating these pathways requires 
communication within and across 
institutions and an acknowledge- 
ment of the need for proactive 
effort by all education segments. 

Higher education often 
addresses parochial issues; how- 
ever, we now share more students 
than ever before. New partner- 
ships are necessary to provide 
students with multiple pathways 
into our postsecondary 
institutions. ■ 

Note 

ARTSYS (© U)H8-93) Ls a product 
of Sunrise Software Arts. Inc. For 
more about the ARTSYS system, con 
tact Sunrise Software, v o University 
of Maryland System Administration. 
:1300 Metzerott Road. Adelplii. Ml) 
2078:i 
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FAULT LINES 

Notes Toward a K-16 System 

by Nancy Hoffman 

*'College-going should be a choice for all young people. The partners of the 
Community COMPACT believe that with consolidated resources, committed 
leadership, and a commumt>'-wide focus on results, more families in 
North Philadelphia will realize the dream of seeing their children graduate from college." 

—frotn a brochurr of the North Philadelphia Comwunitjj Compact. November 1993 



Historically, colleges and 
universities have 
worked with public 
schools primarily as 
educators of teachers 
and as researchers on teaching, 
learning, and education policy. 
In the last two decades, higher 
education also has worked to 
improve the success of under- 
prepared students in negotiating 
the boundaries between second- 
ary and postsecondary education. 
Indeed, a small industry has 
grown up around freshman year 
and summer bridge programs. 
These are attempts to make up 
for the nonalignment of the two 
systems — the lack of agreement 
on standards — by working with 
individual students. But programs 
aimed at TixLng" individual stu^ 
dents at the college level do not 
make up for higher education's 
absence from the school reform 
movement, nor for its own dif- 
ficulty in making institutional 
changes to improve the suvicess 
of all students. 

That higher education minded 
its own business used to be 
acceptable, when a college degree 
was less a necessity and K-12 
education seemed to be getting 
reasonable results. It still may 
be an acceptable strategy for 
many colleges and universities, 
whose students do not require 
them to spend large sums on 
remediation, and who do not lose 
scarce dollars recruiting, admit 
ting, advising, and teaching stu 
(i(»nts who do not stay and so 
must be replaced over and over 




Nancy Hoffman is vice provost for 
undergrahuate studies at Teniple 
University, Office of the Provost. 
Conn^ll Hall. 4tk Fl<Kyr. Philadelphia. 
PA 19122. 



again. (My own institution. Tem- 
ple University, spends several mil- 
lion dollars annually on remedial 
math and writing programs.) Fur- 
thermore, the revolving door 
incurs incalculable costs in 
morale for students, their fam- 
ilies, and for faculty. 

But that is beginning to change. 
The American Association for 
Higher Education (AAHE) has 
been the lead organization in 
establishing the idea of K-16 sys- 
tems, with its six newly funded 
Community Compacts for Stu- 
dent Success (CCSSs) and K-H) 
Councils as the tentative pioneers 
(see box). In the way it defines 
its priorities, AAHE mirrors the 
"space" appropriately taken up 
by the K-IO agenda in higher (»(iu 
cation: At AAHE. K it) Ls one 



among such major initiatives as 
teaching quality, faculty roles and 
rewards, assessment, information 
technology/ resources, continuous 
quality improvement, and com- 
munity service. 

I write as a K- 1(5 advocate and 
as a higher education adminis- 
trator who sees higher educa- 
tion s participation in school/ col- 
lege collaboration similarly — as 
one among five or six major 
improvement and reform issues 
on my campus by which I mea- 
sure our contributions to society. 
Drawing on two and a half years 
of experience with the North Phi- 
ladelphia Community Compact 
for College Access and Success 
i (NFCC). I'd like here to make 
j some observations about what 
I one might reasonably expect from 
: higher education as a partner 
. in school reform, and how a com- 
pact might help. 

{ The Compact Concept 

! Begun in 1992, with a planning 

grant from The Pew Charitable 
I Trusts and assistance from 
' AAHE. the North Philadelphia 
Community Compact links Tem- 
ple University (31,000 students): 
Community College of Philadel- 
phia (CCP, 40.000 students); a 
coalition of North Fhiladelphin 
' neighborhood organizations; and 

the William Penn, Ben PVanklin, 
' and Edison High Schools (about 
(),00() of the city's 2()().0()0 public 
school students). 

The NPCC made its public 
d(4)ul m November HHK^. with 
the signing by officials of a public 
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document pledging to use data 
to assess current achievement 
levels in grades 7-14, to set high 
standards, and at least once a 
year to make public the progress 
toward achieving those 
standards. 

At the foundation of the Com- 
pact's work are several distin- 
guishing commitments: to create 
and sustain small face-to-face 
communities within the large 
education institutions; to engage 
families and other community 
members in supporting student 
achievement; and to work slowly, 
inclusively, and collaboratively. 
Six or seven years from now, if 
successful, the Compacts effort 
will have yielded a substantial 
increase in the number of high 
school graduates who complete 
at least two years of postsecond- 
ary education, as well as a per- 
manent partnership among 
NPCC's members — in effect, a 
7-14 system. 

The Compact has a full-time 
director. It functions through a 
working group that includes the 
three high school principals, 
higher education academic 
administrators (including myselO, 
community representatives, and 
union and school district per- 
sonnel. Temple/ Compact staff 
include a student organizer and 
a full-time Temple/ schools liaison. 
The local and national compact 
strategy is not to create new pro- 
grams but to better use the 
resources currently available to 
carry out systemic change. 

The community compact effort 
takes the position that restruc- 
turing is a joint responsibility of 
secondary and postsecondary 
education. However, unlike the 
late- 1960s and 1970s emphasis 
on more-open admissions and 
more-extensive remediation for 
high school graduates (in the nec- 
essary service of opening up 
higher education), today's 
reforms build on the growing wil- 
lingness of K- 12 to focus on 
standards. Higher education can 
now say: "We are committed to 
working with high schools so that 
remediation will no longer be nec 
essary. Our goal is to use stand- 
ards to make the boundary 
between high school and college 



more clearly demarcated, and 
at the same time to make that 
barrier easier to cross." 

What It Means at Temple 

What follows here is a descrip- 
tion of Temple University's 
attempt to restructure its own 
first-year experience while think- 
ing about and participating in 
the restructuring of William Penn, 
Ben Franklin, and Edison High 
Schools. In my mind — though 
not yet in the minds of many col- 
leagues — the laboratory for this 
work is the North Philadelphia 
Community Compact. 

I argue that the formal, public 
relationships between institutions 
in the NPCC are making possible 
an alignment between high school 
and higher education that in the 
past has been only a hope and 
an occasional project of individ- 
ual educators. I argue, as well, 
that because of the institutional 
commitment of the Compact, 
simultaneous renewal need not 
wait for simultaneous planning. 
That is, the Compact makes it 
possible to identify key pieces of 
the reform agendas in each sector 
that, although planned independ- 
ently, can be brought together. 

The NPCC public document 
specifies goals in four areas for 
improvement: (1) high school 
readiness, (2) college preparation 
in high school, (3) college enroll- 
ment, and (4) college retention. 
Each goal is followed by pledges 
specifying actions to be taken by 
the partners. While Temple is 
involved in work on each goal, 
I want to use the example of the 
college retention goal here, and 
specifically Temple's work to 
improve its ambitious writing- 
across-the-curriculum programs 
I and to implement learning 
' communities. 

The retention goal reads: 
"Increase to the average for each 
institution the retention of stu 
dents from the target high 
schools through the third semes- 
tor of college." (At Temple, that 
' rate currently Ls about 75 porcen 
i overall; around 35 percent for 
; first-time freshmen from the 
' Compact high schools.) The 
j pledge reads, in part: "All stu 
' dents entering CCP and Temple 



will be members of learning com- 
munities or clusters which 
include personal advising, men- 
toring, and other academic 
support." 

Temple's design and implemen- 
tation of learning communities 
and its university- wide initiative 
to renew and restructure its 
writing-across-the-curriculum 
program (the "Reading Writing 
Program,** or RWP) present con- 
trasting intersections of the high 
school/ university improvement 
agenda. With a goal of changing 
relationships between students 
and teaching assistants and fac- 
ulty, learning communities 
impose a new organization for 
carrying out instruction in the 
first year of college. Faculty work 
J on the RWP, by contrast, is 
j focused directly on standards, 

content, and approach to reading 
! and writing, arguably the most 
important skills for engaging in 
inquiry and producing knowledge 
in academic settings. 

Unlike learning communities, 
which were initiated from the 
Provost's Office, the RWP re\aew 
Ls a faculty initiative with origins 
in typical faculty politics: the 
nearly universal agreement that 
students don't write well enough, 
set a^jainst the fairly telling fact 
that 90 percent of Temple's reme- 
dial and first-year writing courses 
j currently are taught by part- 
! timers or teaching assistants, 
; many of whom have little or no 
training. 

Reading and writing. With that 
context, let me describe, briefly, 
j the problems identified by the 
' RWP Committee, and then its 
j intersection with and contribu- 
! lion to Compact goals. 

After the planning and initial 
implementation stages of writing- 
across-the-curriculum in the late 
1980s, broad faculty interest in 
the RWP declined. By 1993, pro- 
! gram supporters unfairly but tjp- 
j ically were earning the reputation 
; of cranks attached to their single 

issue. Nonetheless, complaints 
! to the faculty senate about inad- 
' equate staffing of the writing pro- 
j gram resulted in the appointment 
of a committee to review staffing 
' along with curriculum and 
administrative structure. 
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Of paiticular interest here are 
the committees resulting recom- 
mendations to the faculty senate 
to end noncredit remediation, 
and simultaneously to raise 
standards by requiring students, 
as the committee's report states, 
**to engage not in 'baby- step' or 
developmental exercises, but in 
the complex discourse of aca- 
demic reading, writing, and anal- 
ysis that will be required in all 
their other courses."* 

Under the plan, remedial read- 
ing and writing — currently con- 
strued as pr eparatkm for college 
(what high schools should teach, 
and thus not deserving of college 
credit) — would be replaced with 
an accelerated, challenging, and 
intensive six-credit college course. 
Let's put aside for the moment 
such a course s pedagogical sig- 
nificance. From the students' per- 
spective, that the course would 
be credit-bearing would mean 
students would not use up fman- 
cial aid on noncredit work, per- 
haps then finding their aid 
exhausted by their senior year. 
From Temple's perspective, the 
university would more clearly 
define college reading and writing 
standards, and would work with 
high schools to better prepare 
their students. Should this rec- 
ommendation pass, it would up 
the ante for Philadelphia-area 
high schools. Their students 
would no longer re-do high school 
work in college. 

Simultaneous with Temple's 
RWP review, but independent of 
it, the Compact had taken on high 
school reading and writing con- 
tent and standards. Using the 
vehicle of college placement test- 
ing, a Compact consultant inter- 
viewed a group of high school 
English teachers; Temple's and 
CCP's directors of writing; Tem- 
ple's testing and measurement 
director; and administrators, 
including the three high school 
principals. Temple s vice provost 
for undergraduate studies, and 
CCP's dean of student support 
services. She then c(invenrd work 
sessions at the school district, 
first just to help the partners 
understand one another; hut by 
June we had moved on to review 
of student writing samples. With 



two other compact cities, we now 
have a grant to continue colla- 
borative work on standards. 

The Temple faculty did not, 
of course, take on reading and 
writing with the Compact in mind 
— indeed, only four or five of the 
twenty-some RWP Committee 
members know much about the 
Compact, but those few are the 
same persons who have joined 
this year in Compact-sponsored 
discussions. Thus, as Temple be- 
gins debate on the faculty senate 
committees recommendations, 



three credits in college compo- 
sition from CCP, they fail the 
Temple test and must begin their 
university experience in a non- 
credit developmental course. 

Learning cominiinities. 
Schools-within-schools, or "char- 
ters," as they are called in Phil- 
adelphia, are now the organizing 
units for the twenty-two local 
comprehensive high schools, 
including the three Compact high 
schools. Organized around 
themes such as multiculturalism, 
hospitality careers, or community 



Tlie Compact's effort will have yielded a substantial increase in the 
number of high school graduates who complete at least two years of 
postsecondary education, as well as a permanent partnership amon^ 
NPCC's members — in effect, a 7-14 system. 



some debaters will be able to 
describe conversations in which 
high school staff reviewed Temple 
placement essays, and they will 
be knowledgeable about the use 
of alternative assessment and 
portfolios for evaluating the writ- 
ing of high school students. They 
will assert that the Compact 
schools want to work to take 
advantage of a Compact pledge 
— that students who pass the 
Temple placement test in high 
school will receive conditional 
acceptance to Temple. 

Furthermore, Compact high 
school teachers will have \isited 
the Temple Writing Center, and 
Temple writing program faculty 
will have been out to the schools. 
The not inconsiderable quantity 
of research into testing and reme- 
diation nationally with popula- 
tions similar to Temple's, pre- 
pared for the RWP Committee 
by Temple's director of testing 
and measurement, will have 
informed the Compact's stand- 
ards project. And a writing fac- 
ulty member from CCP will have 
completed realigning Temple's 
placement test so that incoming 
students are more accurately 
placed into remediation. 

From this work w ill have come 
a conversation about using Tem- 
ple's writing placement test as 
an exit standard for CCP com- 
position students. Use of the test 
would eliminate the discourage- 
ment that many CCP transfer 
students face when, despite their 



service, charters provide within 
a high school four-year programs 
for groups of several hundred 
students each. Temple has been 
involved with a few high school 
charters since their inception in 
1988. Around Philadelphia, and 
nationally, arguments are in the 
air (with supporting data) that 
charters improve outcomes for 
high school students. 

The higher education version 
of a charter — generically termed 
a "learning community — picks 
up on these themes; 

• learning communities link 
academic courses — anywhere 
from two courses to a complete 
program; 

• students travel together from 
one course to another; 

• faculty provide some degree 
of coordination, though not nec- 
essarily interdisciplinary study. 

In general, the purpose of 
learning communities is to 
improve retention, to provide 
intellectual coherence in the cur- 
riculum, and to support teaching 
improvement — especially the 
use of collaborative modes of 
learning. Learning communities 
! and charters share a philosoph- 
I ical, political, and practical coni- 
^ mitment to community as a site 
of education. 

At Temple, learning commu 
^ nities began in 1993-94 and 
, evolved thus; Groups of twenty 
to forty students travel together 
from class to class. In year one. 
we linked three courses, and in 
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some cases added a one-credit 
freshman seminar. For year two, 
we have linked composition, a 
standard core (general- 
education) course, and a one- 
credit seminar. Data from the 
first 280 students enrolled 
showed that students in learning 
communities — compared with 
nonparticipating freshman stu- 
dents — got higher grades (even 
in chemistry and math); com- 
pleted courses at a higher rate 
(did not withdraw); and were 
retained at higher rates in their 
first semester at Temple (95 per- 
cent versus 86 percent). Temple 
has 450 students in learning com 
munities for Fall 1994, and a goal 
of 800 students for 1995-96. 

The learning community expe- 
rience corresponds to that of high 
school charters. Like charter 
schools, learning communities 
provide a "there" for students, 
an affiliation central to trying out 
and internalizing an identity iis 
an inquirer and problem solver; 
learning communities confirm 
that effective restructuring can 
change relationships between 
learners and teachers. Learning 
communities result in faculty 
attending to students* needs for 
social, academic, and psycholog- 
ical support in a far more "nat- 
ural" way than might lectures on 
student development or 
pedagogy. 

From the perspective of the 
Compact, the first year's work 
also furthered the Compact's 
goals. Learning communities are 
just the kind of reform that K- 1 '2 
can justly interpret as a tangible 
sign of higher education's com 
mitment to change. Compact 1 gh 
school students who enroll at 
Temple now can enter learning 
communities in their first college 
semester. 

Tb What End? 

One might ask fairly what these 
overlapping conversations will 
add up to. Just what enduring 
role can compacts play in old, 
encrusted bureaucracies short 
of money, cynical about reform, 
and too beleaguered by internal 
problems to work consistently 
and forthrightly with their 
most important external 



constituencies? 

It would be nice to say that as 
a result of two years of compact 
work, 1 — Temple's vice provost 
for undergraduate studies — sat 
dowh with Philadelphia's assis- 
tant school superintendent and 
set out agreements on everything 
from student record transfer to 
financial aid to admissions stand- 
ards to placement testing. But. 
as this story suggests, the con- 
clusions must be more modest. 

First, planning in the North 
Philadelphia Community Com- 
pact's three high schools and at 
Temple and CCP now will take 
place with some leaders more 
knowledgeable about the borders 



between high school and college. 
Second, a small communit>' con- 
stituted of school and higher edu- 
cation practitioners now have 
a view of what systems alignment 
might look like, and a deeper 
appreciation of the changes nec- 
essary on both sides to make it 
happen. And third, the Compact 
partners are watching cohorts 
of students as they move from 
7th grade through college. 

By collecting data; monitoring, 
analyzing, and reporting progress; 
and designing interventions, col- 
lectively we will make adjust- 
ments until the fault lines 
between high school and college 
are no longer so jagged. ■ 



About 

AAHE's School/College Collaboration 
Programs 

AAHE's Education Trust was created to work toward simultaneous reform of 
the educational system on all levels, from kindergarten through postsecond- 
ary Through its various initiatives, the Trust works to provide strong leadership 
ifi the effort to strengthen the connections between K-1 2 and higher edu- 
cation at the local, state, and national levels. It aims particularly to increase 
significantly the number of poor and minority students in the nations urban 
communities who enter and successfully complete four years of higher 
education 

Community Compacts tor Student Success (CCSS). Administered 
by the Education Trust for The Pew Charitable Trusts, the ''Community Com- 
pacts for Student Success" program engages participating urban commu- 
nities in developing and implementing collaborative, standards-based, sys- 
temic strategies to increase student success. 

The Compact is an agreement among an area's educational (K-1 2 and 
postsecondary), business, and community leaders to commit themselves to 
working together for six to eight years to put in place a set of systemic reforms 
10 increase dramatically the number of poor and minority students who com- 
plete high school, enroll in postsecondary education, and persist to com- 
pletion The Compact network comprises the following communities: Bir- 
mingham. AL; El Paso. TX. Hartford. CT; Philadelphia. PA; Providence. Rl. and 
Pueblo. CO The network currently is not accepting new members, but infor- 
mation about the Compacts and their strategies is available 

K-16 Councils. The K-1 6 Council Initiative builds on lessons learned from 
the Community Compacts for Student Success program. Participation in the 
K-16 Initiative is open to all communities willing to collaborate and able to 
bring together leaders from K-1 2, higher education, and the broader com- 
munity in a mutually designed effort to improve student achievement, with 
special focus on minorities and the poor. 

The K-16 Initiative aims at increasing higher education's involvement at 
the national, state, and local levels in developing and carrying out systemic 
strategies to improve education at all levels, kindergarten through college 
graduation K-16 participants work together nationally as well as in their own 
communities, to define common educational principles, shape education pol- 
icy and plan and implement action agendas 

For More 

Community Compacts for Student Success: Santa E Brown (x36) 
K-16 Councils: Nevin Brown (x33) 

The Education Trust 
American Association lor Higher Education 
One Dupont Circle. Suite 360 
Washington. DC 20036-1110 
ph 202/293-6440 
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LETTERS 



Letters from readers are always wUvme. 



Excessively Tblerant? 

Dean Richard Kdwardss plan 
for post-tenure review at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky CFoward 

Constructive Review " October 

1994) is notable for finding a 
method to limit reviews to spe- 
cifically identified cases. 

Unfortunately, the criterion 
to trigger a review — perfor- 
mance in a major duty at the 
35th percentile or lower (2.5 on 
a 7-point scale) for at least four 
consecutive years — highlights 
our professions inexhaustible 
tolerance for poor performance. 
The ensuing provisions for 
reviews, appeals, the remedying 
of deficiencies, and possible ter- 
mination could consume an addi- 
tional four to six years. 

(Persistent and still-poor per 
formance at any level just above 
the 35th percentile, or poor per- 
formance below it for four out 
of five //o«-consecutive years, for 
example, would not trigger a 
review. ) 

Dean Edwaids considers this 
eight-to-ten-year process a "pow- 
erful response" to critics of fac- 
ulty accountability. Really*.^ Wluit 
about the affected students dur- 
ing the years of the "powerful 
response*^? 

I assume, student performance 
requirements now also will be 
altered to 1.4 on u 4-point scale? 

Milton Greenberg 
Professor. 
S('hxx)l ofRnblu' Affairs. 
Tlw American University 

More Post-Tenure Review 

William Jewell College has had 
post -tenure review since 1976 
under a tenure policy developed 
by a joint faculty-administration- 
trustee committee and then 
approved both by the faculty and 
the trustees. The college thus has 
nearly twenty years* experience 
with post-tenure review, and I 
can affirm Dean Edwards's first 
full paragrapli: Post-tenure 
review in our experience hits 
enhanced rather than detracted 
from faculty morale. 

The .lewell system differs from 
the Kentucky .system in two sig 
nificanl respect.s. At Jewell, every 
faculty member on tenure is 
reviewi»(i every fi\'e years, and 
the review is conducted by an 
elected facultv conmiittee of nine 



persons, three of whom at the 
time of election are not on tenure. 
These very conscientious faculty 
members have, over the years, 
made the system work by calling 
to account colleagues who are 
not measuring up to the stand- 
ards prescribed by the tenure 
policy. 

My own experience of fourteen- 
plus years with the Jewell .system 
suggests that any one person 
(department chair, in the Ken 
tucky system) who conducts a 
review may find the pressure 
well-nigh intolerable in a sticky 
situation. Persons who for some 
reason are not meeting expected 
standards are often not very 
cooperative in understanding 
that the problem is in their per- 
formance rather than in unreal- 
istic standards or vindictive stu- 
dents or unreasonable demands, 
etc. A committee of peers might 
therefore better be able to get 
the offenders attention. 

Jim E. Tanner 
Dean of the College and PrawsU 
William Jewell Collexje 



Richard Edwards responds: Pro- 
fessor Greenberg is of course cor- 
rect about our profession's exces- 
sive tolerance, although it puts 
one in mind of the aphorism 
about democracy: that it is surely 
the worst system of governance 
ever devised, except for all the 
others. In post-tenure review, we 
must be sure that we are observ- 
ing incompetence rather than 
(for research) work that is long 
in production, politically outside 
the mainstream, or highly inno- 
vative, all of which we ought to 
protect and may in hindsight 
recognize but which in gestation 
.some may mistake for incompe- 
tence. And in teaching, our 
"clients*' (the students) may not 
be fully informed consumers nor 
disinterested judges of (for exam 
pie) what standards should be 
upheld. One can monitor incom 
petence in some lines of work just 
by watching monthly sales figures 
or counting product defects, but 
unfortunately neither research 
nor teaching offers similarly easy 
assessment. 

I would be much le.ss tolerant 
of incompetence if IVofes.sor 
(ireenberg cotild invent a zero 



mistakes incompetence detector. 
Absent that, we better be a little 
more careful. 

I agree with Provost Tanner's 
observation, both for the reason 
he suggests and because the mo.st 
powerful sanction any institution 
can employ is the expressed 
assessment of a professors peers. 
The logic of our system is to use 
this s«inction to end the "conspir- 
acy of silence" that often sur- 
rounds incompetency. In fact, 
expressed peer judgment is likely 
to be much more effective (e.g., 
by encouraging early retirement ) 
than the protracted termination 
process lamented by Professor 
Creenberg. ■ 




FAX/ACCESS 

A service provided for AAHE 
by E-Fax Communications. Inc. 

Immediate delivery by fax 
of useful papers from 
AAHE's conferences, and more 

Instructions: 

1 Phone 510/271-8164 from a fax 
machine or touch-tone phone 

2. Be ready with the following: 
e The item number(s). 

e If you are an AAHE member, your 
Membership Number (the 7-digit 
number on your Bulletin mailing label). 

e A Visa or MasterCard (you will be 
billed automatically). 

e The number of the fax machine to 
receive the document(s). 

3. If you *'3ve problems, call the 
E-Fax Customer Service Line at 
510/836-6000. 

Newest Offerings 

107 ^ Baldrige Quality Award, 
Education Pilot Criteria 

108 — independence, Accreditation 
& the Public Interest (N.RB.) 



For more detail, 
order the free Menu (»10), 
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Forum on FticuUy Rules ^ Reuxird'i 

Upcoming 
Conference 

The Third AAHE Conference 
on Faculty Roles & Rewards will 
be held January 19-22, 1995, in 
Phoenix, AZ. 
The theme of 
the conference 
is "From 'My 
Work' to 'Our 
Work': Re- 
aligning Fac- 
ulty Work With 
College and 
^^^y University Pur- 
poses." The conference agenda 
includes nearly a hundred ses- 
sions, workshops, consulting 

lunches, a net- 
working break- 
fast, campus 
team activities, 
and an evening 
reception at 
Arizona State 
University. 

Featured 
Cowcn pj.p5_ 

entations by Donald Kennedy, 
Judith Ramaley, Scott Cowen, 
Carol Cartwright, Robert 
Berdahl, David Scott, and Gov. 
Roy Romer. 

If you have not yet received 
registration materials, contact 
Kris Sorchy (x20), project assis- 
tant, Forum on Faculty Roles & 
Rewards; aaheffrr^'capcon.net. 

AAHE CQI Pnrjtx-t 

Organizing a 
Network for CQI 
Coordinators 

In early January, the AAHE CQI 
Project will launch a Campus 
Quality Coordinators Network. 
The network will engage campus 
based CQI coordinators in a ser- 
ies of ongoing activities that allow 
them to build upon their expe- 
riences, expertise, and resources 
to expand their current knowl- 
edge base and capabilities. 

14 AAHKhl'LUrriN DKCKMHKR \W\ 



Network members will be con- 
nected in many ways — mail, 
phone, fax, e-mail, and in person 
— to encourage and sustain 
important relationships between 
individual members and among 
the group as a whole. Thus far, 
nearly 100 coordinators hi^ve 
decided to join. 

The goal of the network is to 
enhance the exploration of and 
dialogue about CQI theory, learn- 
ings, and practices to develop a 
collective and much more com- 
prehensive knowledge about CQI 
in higher education. 

Activities for this network for 
the fu*st six months will include: 

• publishing a coordinators 
directory that provides not just 
name, institution, and phone 
number but information about 
stage and depth of implemen- 
tation, and range of CQI activit>'; 

• coordinating a moderated, 
Internet Listserv for the coor- 
dinators, to discuss strategy as 
well as to share implementation 
approaches and war stories; 

• producing an informal 
monthly coordinators "newslet- 
ter" (to be distributed primarily 
\qa Internet) containing inter- 
views with coordinators them- 
selves on implementation topics; 

• organizing an annual gath- 
ering (1-2 days) as a preliminary 
event to AAHE's annual Quality 
& Assessment Conference (June 
11-14, 1995, Boston). 

If you are currently responsible 
for coordinating CQI efforts at 
your institution (quarter-, half-, 
or full-time) and are interested 
in becoming part of this new net- 
work, contact Steve Brigham 
(x40), director, AAHE CQI Pro- 
ject; e-mail: sbrigham(o cni.org. 

The Education Trust 

K-16 Quarterly 
Available 

The Fall 1994 issue of Tfiinking 
K-16, the quarterly newsletter 
of AAHE's Education Trust, is 
now available. ^ 
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The current issue includes 
updates on the Trust's Commu- 
nity Compacts and K-16 initia- 
tives, reports on collaborative 
initiatives of the Knight Foun- 
dation and the Ford-supported 
Urban Partnerships, and reviews 
the new professional- 
development provisions of the 
Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act recently reauthorized 
by the U.S. Congress. 

To obtain copies of Tliinking 
K'16, and to get on the mailing 
list, contact Ne\in Brown (x33) 
or Grace Moy (xl5). 

The Education Trust 

Chapter 1 
Overhauled 

On Thursday, October 20, 1994. 
President Clmton signed the 
**Improving America's Schools 
Act," officially creating a new 
Title 1 Law, which will become 
effective in the 1995-96 school 
year. As reported in November 
1994 "Bulletin Board," for the past 
18 months, AAHE served as the 
home for public education efforts 
by the Commission on Chapter 1. 

The new Title 1 takes some very 
important steps toward improv- 
ing the quality of education for 
large numbers of poor students 
by investing in professional devel- 
opment to support challenging 
standards and high-quality 
instruction for Title 1 students. 
For the fu*st time, the Act rec- 
ognizes the importance of pro- 
fessional development by requir- 
ing Title 1 schools and school 
districts to provide high-quality 
professional development that 
will improve the teaching of aca- 
demic subjects, consistent with 
the state content standards, in 
order to enable all students to 
meet the State's student perfor- 
mance standards.** Partnerships 
and cm^iortia xcith iyistitutiims 
of higfier educatiwi are enc(yur 
aged in Title I and througfuntt 

continued on page 16 




by Ted Marchese 

Welcome back for news of AAHE members (names 
in bold) doing interesting things, plus news of note 
... do send me items, it's your column , . . yes, I'm 
on the infobahn, reach me at tmarches@capcon.net. 

PEOPLE: One of the most closely watched searches 
this fall has been that for the founding presidency 
of the new CSU campus at Monterey Bay (the old 
Ft. Ord site) . . . would they pick an innovator? a 
politician?. . .looks like they got both in the selection 
of Peter Smith, the admired former congressman 
and FIPSE board chair, moving now to California 
from the deanship of George Washington's Ed 
school. . . . Best wishes to Mark Edwards, inaug- 
urated in October as the ninth president of St. Olaf 
, . . Mark's fourth book on Martin Luther appeared 
this summer. ... At the ASHE meeting last month, 
Penn States PatTerenzini took office as president, 
succeeding ACE's Elaine El Khawas. ... My 
classmate Marv Peterson announces he'll step down 
(after 20 years) as director of Michigan's Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, return full-time to 
teaching. . . . Spoke with Anne Steele on November 
15th, her first day in a new post, VPAA at Chatham 
. . . may she serve as long and well as Stephen Good, 
her counterpart at Drury College, 1 1 years in the 
post, just selected by his CIC peers for this year's 
Deans Award. . . . Prayers this month for John 
Stephenson, who had just completed his presidency 
of Berea and was in residence at Harvard this fall, 
now fighting a rare brain virus back home in 
Kentucky. 

ACCREDITATION: One of the issues you'll hear a 
lot about through 1995 is the new plan to restruc- 
ture regional accreditation, released a month ago 
by the cochairs of the National Policy Board, ACE s 
Bob Atwell and SACS's Jim Rogers. The 
accountability-oriented proposal would define a 
common core of eligibility standards applicable 
across all regions; reinforce a focus on outcomes 
as a test of quality; require "substantive public 
reports" following self-study and visitation; and vest 
governance in the hands of a national body with 
a predominantly lay board. Of course, none of this 
happens without the concurrence of the regional 
bodies, so all this will soon be Topic One at their 
annual meetings. If you'd like to see a background 
paper on these proposals (the NPB wants your 
comments), see FAX/ACCESS on page 13. 

ACCOUNTABILITY: As your current copy of 
Oiange has it, accountability Is the watchword of 
the Nineties. Early this month, AAHE convenes a 



small group of members to discuss what role (if 
any) A/iHE should play in this arena, ... If you 
have an opinion or idea, get it to me or Dom Angelo 
(head of our Assessment Forum) as soon as you 
can. Question to ponder: If Peter Ewell's argument 
in Change is right, what are the consequences for 
AAHE activity? Or for the NPB's accreditation 
proposal? 

THE BALDRIGE: As weVe noted here before, the 
Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award is about 
to be extended to education (at all levels) and to 
health care. Through '95 the Baldrige office will 
"pilot" a trial version of its guidelines in volunteer 
institutions. If you'd like a sneak preview of the 
current draft of those guidelines, again see FAX/ 
ACCESS on page 13. The Baldrige people are still 
open to feedback ... let *em have it . . . theyVe 
already gotten an earful from a group of institutions 
in our Academic Quality Consortium that undertook 
Baldrige self-study earlier this year In a month or 
two, AAHE should have a report from that group 
for you. 

MORE PEOPLE: The fall edition of ACE's Educa- 
tional Record has a nice set of articles on "The GI 
Bill*s Lasting Legacy," guest-edited by Milt Green- 
berg of American U . . . I liked the article by Reginald 
Wilson on the bill's impact on African-American 
access . . . Reggie, by the way, is one of two AAHE 
members (that I know of) who were Tuskegee 
airmen. . . . One of the most-valued standardized 
instruments used in campus assessment — the 
College Student Experience Questionnaire — has 
administratively been moved from UCLA to Indiana, 
with George Kuh taking the reins from the CSEQ*s 
founding author. Bob Pace . . . inquiries now to 8 1 2/ 
856-804 L . . . AAHE's Hispanic Caucus has a process 
under way to develop a strategic plan for that group, 
led by caucus chair Carlos Hernandez, president 
of Jersey City State. . . . Some 70 people came to 
town November 1 1th to help our Steve Gilbert and 
other staff sharpen plans for a Teaching, Learning 
& Technology Roundtable program, with local 
"roundtables'' on participating campuses and a next 
convening at AAHEs National Conference — with 
plenty of Internet traffic in between . . . details to 
come, but in the meantime you can always reach 
Steve via gilbert^p clark.net. 

THE HOLIDAYS: Enjoy them, please, after the end- 
of-semester rush. Since the January Bulletin is 
devoted to the preliminary' program for our National 
Conference (March 19-22, here in Washington), 
""Bulletin Board" appears next in February. Between- 
times, maybe we'll see one another at AAHEs one- 
day briefing on national service (Jan. 12-13, in 
Wiishington) or at our Faculty Roles & Rewards 
conference in Phoenix (Jan. 19-22). Cheers! ■ 



ERIC, 
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continued frontpage 14 

other titles in the Act. 

The Education Trust will con- 
tinue to provide you with infor- 
mation on professional- 
development opportunities pro- 
vided m the Act. The Commission 
thanks the many AAHE members 
who supported these very sig- 
nificant changes. 

National ^Community Service 

Upcoming 
Colloquium 

Planning continues on the Col- 
loquium on National and Com- 
munity Service to be held Jan- 
uary 12-13, 1995, in Washington. 
DC. AAHE is organizing the col- 
loquium in partnership with Cam- 
pus Compact, with support from 
the Ford Foundation and in coop- 
eration with several sector-based 
higher education associations. 

For more information about 
how your campus might parti- 
cipate in the colloquium, call 
Brian Harward (x49), coordinator. 



Important Dates 

1995 AAHE Board of Directors Nom- 
inadons must be postmarked by 
December 9, 1994. 

CoUoqalmn on National and Com- 
mimity Service. Washiiigton, DC. Jan- 
uary 12-13, 1995. See November 1994 
"AAHE News" for details. 

Third AAHE Conference on Faculty 
Rolea & Rewards. Phoenix, AZ. Jan- 
uary 19-22, 1995. 

• Diacount Hotel Rate Deadline. 
December 29, 1994. 

• Regular RegiatFation Deadline. 
Registration Increases $20. JaniLary 
7, 1995. 

• 'feam Registration Deadline. 

January 7, 1995. 

• Regiatradon Reftind Deadline. 

Requests must be made in writing 
and postmarked/faxed by the dead- 
line. January 7, 1995. 

1995 National Conference on Higher 
Edacation. Washington, DC. March 
19-22, 1995. 

l^nth AAHE Conference on Assess- 
ment & Quality. Boston, MA June 
1114, 1995. 

• Proposal Deadline: January, 
13, 1995 

National Education Computing Con- 
ference. See October 1994 'AAHE 
News' for details. Baltimore, MD. June 
17-19, 1995 

Zimbabwe Study Ibur. August 4- 17, 
1995. Sec November 1994 for details. 

• Reservatiou Deposit Deadline. 

January 31, 1995. 



National Conference 

^'The Engaged 
Campus'' 

The 1995 National Conference 
on Higher Education will be held 
March 19-22, 1995, in Washing- 
ton, DC. The 
theme of this 
year's confer- 
ence is "The 
Engaged Cam- 
pus: Organizing 
to Serv e Socie- 
ty's Needs." 

The keynote 
speaker, 
Robert Coles, and featured 
speakers Ernest Boyer and 
Ronald Tkkaki, highlight the 
event. Watch your mail for the 
conference preview, followed by 
the January issue of the Bulletin, 
devoted exclusively to this AAHE 
flagship conference. 

AAHE Publications 




Ikkaki 



New Staff 
Members 

AAHE is pleased to welcome 
Kerrie Kemperman, its new edi- 
torial assistant. She is a recent 
graduate of Alma College, where 
she earned her bachelor's degree 
with mayors in English and art. 
She replaces Gail Hubbard, who 
has moved to Richmond, VA 

Also new to the AAHE staff is 
Elizabeth Uoyd, project assistant 
for the Assessment Forum and 
the CQI Project. Liz has lived in 
Washington, DC for more than 
two years, and worked for 
Georgetown University Law 
School, the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, and at the White House. 
She's from Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, and graduated with a BA 
in political science from Simmons 
College in Boston. 

AAHE Assessment Forum, 
AAHE's Quality hiitiatives 

Proposal Insert 

Inserted in this Bulletin is the 
formal Call for Proposals for the 
10th Annual AAHE Conference 
on Assessment & Quality, sc hed 

uled for June 11-14, 1995, in Bos- 
ton, MA. 

The theme of the 1995 confer- 
ence Is "Assessment, Quality, and 
Learning: Forging Better Con 
nections." Deadline for proposals 
is January 13, 1995. 



The Edxication Trust 

Collection 
Published 

The Education Trust's latest pub- 
lication, entitled Reimagining 
ProfessionalDevekypment, pre- 
sents four 
speeches from 
the 1993 
Fourth 

National Con- 
ference on 
School/College 
Collaboration. 

Speakers 
Sharon Robin- 
son, Cornel West, Ernesto Cortes, 
and Kati Haycock exemplify cour- 
age, involvement, and dedication 
to their belief in human dignity 
and decency and inspire "auda- 
cious hope" in education today. 
The speeches in this booklet will 
raise important issues, uplift spir- 
its, and offer hope. 

Order the collection from 
AAHE Publications Orders (xll). 
AAHE members $10, non- 
members $12, plus shipping. m 




Moving? Clip out the label 
below and send it, marked 
with your new address, to 
"Change of Address," AAHE, 
One Dapont Circle, Suite 360, 
Washington, DC 20036-1110. 
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In this issue: 




his issue of the AAHE Bulletin is devoted entirely to the Association's upcoming National 
Conference on Higher Education, March 19-22, 1995, in Washington, DC Next month, 
we will return to our regular menu of interviews, practical articles, and association 
news. 



If you are new to AAHE, you should know that the American Association for Higher Education 
is a national organization of faculty, administrators, and others joined in their dedication to 
improving higher education. Each year, the Association dedicates the January issue of this 
newsletter to a preliminary look at the program for AAHE's flagship National Conference on 
Higher Education — the event that most fully expresses AAHE's values. 

If you're not already an AAHE member, we hope you will consider joining. For more about 
AAHE and its benefits of membership — including savings on registration to the 1995 National 
Conference — see page 11. 

To members and nonmembers alike, we hope to see you in Washington, March 19-22! 

—BP 
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Helen AMUn 



Organizing to Serve Society\s Needs 

I invite you to join a diverse group of some 1,800 of your coUeagues - faculty and administrators 
from a:i sectors, and representatives from foundations, associations, government, and other agencies 
— in Washington, DC. March 19-22, for AAHE's 1995 National Conference on Higher Education. 

The theme of our conference this year is "The Engaged Campus: Organizing to Serve Society's Needs." 
What does it mean to be an "engaged" campus? It's more than the outreach efforts and add-ons and 
other things that faculty and departments now do "other than" teaching and research. Rather, its 
the idea that all of the critical tasks we perform - teaching, research, and service - must connect 
with the needs of our local communities and the larger society. 

Indeed, the chaUen^e we face in "Organizing to Serve Society's Needs" is not jusl to do - at a higher 
level of quality, with more productivity, and with more accountability - the tasks we have always 
done. The challenge also is to rethink which tasks are most essential for us to perform, and to organize 
those tasks around real and significant social problems. 

Four Theme Tracks 

In more than 150 sessions, meetings, seminars, and workshops, the conference program will call upon 
higher education to begin putting -serving" at the center of all we do ... as well as help you plan 
an action agenda for your own campus. Sessions wiU cluster around four tracks: 

► Leadership for Social Change 

► New Frameworks for Teaching. Research, and Service 

► Outreach to the Local Community 

► Accountability and Public Policy 

For the second consecutive year, information resources and technologies wUI be emphasized throughout 
the conference. Speakers and workshop leaders have been encouraged to use information technologies 
as part of their presentations. And special technology sessions have been developed that will introduce 
and demonstrate cutting-edge applications. 

Getting "Beyond Ourselves" 

I am convinced that the time has come for us as academic professionals to get -beyond ourselves" 
... to be more self-conscious and purposeful about usmg our personal and institutional resources 
to respond to the needs of the society around us. The hundreds of responses AAHE received this 
fall to our "Call for Proposals" is clear evidence that many campuses and many individuals share my 
conviction. 

Become part of this important event. I look forward to seeing you in Washington! 

Helen "Lena" Astin 

Chair. Board of Directors. 

American Association for Higfwr Education 

Professorof Higher Education and Associate Director, Hii/hiT Ed luxation Research Institut4\ 
{'niiHTSity of C alififmia, Ia)s Angeles 
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Saturday, 
March 18, 1995 

Precor\ference Activities 



1:00 PM-3:00 PM 



Wasliington-Area Faculty Senate 
Leaders Meeting 



1:00 PM - 5:00 PM ^ 



Connecting the Latino Academic 
Leaders With the Federal 
Agencies 

Sponsored by the AAHE Hispanic 
Caucus, 

Ticketed Eveyii 

Monumental Tour of Washini^ton 
Note: Advance registration is 
required. Fee $30. See page 17 
for more. 



2:30 PM ^5:30 PM 



Ticketed Event 

Black History Tbur of 
^^^hington 

Sponsored by the AAHE Black 
Caucus. Note: Advance 
registration is required. Fee $30. 
Seepage 18 for more. 



5:00 PM - 7:00 PM 



AAHE Hispanic Caucus 
Newcomers Reception 



7:00 PM - 10:30 PM 



Ticketed Event 

Glittering Scenes Dinner Tbur 
Note: Advance registration is 
required. Fee $50. See page 17 
for more. 



Sunday, 
March 19, 1995 

Precot\ference At^tivities 



8:00 AM * 12:-30PM 



Ticketed Eixnit 

Workshops W-4 

Note: Advance registration aiui 
fee required. See pages 12-16 for 
details. 

4 AAHKlUXLtrriN JANl'AHY Wm 



8:00 AM - 12:00 PM 



Ticketed Event 

Workshops W.l,W-2 

Note: Advance registration and 

fee required. See pages 12-16 for 

details. 



9:00 AM - 1:30 PM 



Ticketed Event 

Hispanic Caucus Forum and 
Luncheon 

Sponsored by the AAHE Hispanic 
Caucus. Note: Advance 
registration and fee required. See 
page 17 for details. 



9:00 AM -12:00 PM 



Ticketed Event 

Workshops W-5, W-7, \V-8. 
W-9 

Note: Advance registration and 
fee required. See pages 12-16 for 
details. 

Ticketed Event 

AAHE Black Caucus Career 
Development Seminar 
"Research Dollars: Avenues for 
Access" 

Note: Advance registration and 
fee required. See page 17 for 
details. 



10:00 AM -4:00 PM 



Tick^ Event 

Campus Senate Leadership 
Retreat 

Note: Advance registration and 
fee required. See pages 17-18 for 
details. 



12:15 PM -4:45 PM 



Ticketed Event 

Workshop W13 

Note: Advance registration and 

fee required. See pages 12-16 for 

details. 



1:00 PM -4:00 PM 



TickeU'd Extent 

Workshops W-10, W-IU W.12, 
W-14, VV.15, W-16» W.17» W.18, 
W-19 

Note: Advance registration \xm\ 
fee required. See page.* 12-16 U)V 
details. 



BoberiColeM 



2:00 PM - 5:00 PM 



Ticketed Event 

W)rkshop W-20 

Note: Advance registration and 

fee required. See pages 12-16 for 

details. 



2:00 PM - 4:30 PM 



AAHE Research Forum 
Preconference Planning Session 
By invitation only. 



4:30 PM - 6:00 PM 



AAHE Black Caucus Graduate 
Student Seminar. 
"The Graduate Degree: 
Implications for Knowledge and 
Community Involvement** 
Facilitator: Roland Smith, 
executive assistant to the 
president, University of Notre 
Dame. 



7:45 PM - 9:00 PM 



OPENING 
KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

'The Engaged Campus: 
Organizing to Serve Society's 
Needs'* 

Presenter: Robert Coles, 
professor of psychiatry and 
medical humanities, Department 
of Psychiatry, and Norman 
Tishman Lecturer on Psychology, 
Harvard University, and author 
of more than 50 books, including 
The Spiritual Life of Children, 
the Children of Crisis series, and 
The Call of Service: A Witness 
to Idealism. 



9:00 PM - 10:30 PM 



Keynote Reception 
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Margmiie ArdUe-Hiubom Jane Ryland 



EmemBoyer 



Sorry Boyte 



Ronald TiJcaki 



Monday, 
March 20, 1995 



7:30 AM - 4:00 PM 



Exhibit HaU Open 



7:30 AM -8:15 AM 



Welcome Breakfast for 
Newcomers 



8:30 AM - 9:40 AM 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

A Call for New Citizenship 
Presenters: Harry Boyte, senior 
fellow and director. Center for 
Democracy and Citizenship, 
Hubert H. Humphrey Institute. 
University of Minnesota; 
Alexander Astin, professor and 
director. Higher Education 
Research Institute, Graduate 
School of Education and 
Information Studies. University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

The Case for the Public 
Intellectual 

Presenters: Jamil Zainaldln, 
president. Federation of State 
Humanities Councils; others to 
be announced. 

The Information Resource 
Agenda: Improving Learning 
and Administration Through 
Techaologj-, Services, and 
Information 
Presenter: Jane Ryland, 
president, CAUSE (the 
association for managing and 
using information resources in 
higher education). 



9:55 AM - 11:05 AM 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

The New Public Landscape 
Presenters: Guy Molyneux, 
senior analyst, Peter D. Hart 
Research Associates; Deborah 
Wadsworth, executive director. 
The Public Agenda. 

New Tools for Scholars and 
Learners: The Internet ;ind 
Digital Libraries 
l^esentiT: Ira Fuchs, vice 



president for computing and 
information technology, 
Princeton University, and 
president. The Corporation for 
Research and Educational 
Networking. 

Planning, Implementing, and 
[Evaluating Service Leaming 
Presenters: Tom Ehrlich, 
director, Sanford Institute of 
Public Policy, Dul<e University, 
and distinguished university 
professor, California State 
University System; Robert G. 
Bringle, director. Office of 
Service Learning, and Julie 
Hatcher, assistant director. 
Office of Service Learning, 
Indiana University Purdue 
University Indianapolis; Timothy 
K. Stanton, director, Haas Center 
for Public Service, Stanford 
University; Dwight Giles, Jr., 
associate professor. Human and 
Organizational Development, and 
director of internships, and 
Janet Eyler, associate professor 
of education, Peabody College, 
Vanderbilt University. 

The Engaged Campus: A 
Legislator's Perspective 
Presenter: Marguerite Archie- 
Hudson, assemblywoman and 
chair. Committee on Higher 
Education, California State 
Assembly. 

The Reform of Accreditation 
Moderator: Ralph A. Wolff, 
associate executive director. 
Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges. Presenters: Robert 
Atwell, president, American 
Council on Education; James 
T. Rogers^ executive director. 
Commission on Colleges, 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. 



11:15 AM - 12:15 PM 



SECOND PLENARY 

"The Engaged Scholar"* 
Presenter: Ernest Boyer, 
president, Carnegie Foundation 
tor the Advancement of 
Teaching. 
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12:15 PM - 1:45 PM 



BUSINESS MEETINGS 

.VAHE /Vmerican Indian/ Alaska 

Native Caucus 
.VAHE *\sian and Pacific Caucus 
.VAHE Black Caucus 
AAHE Hispanic Caucus 

POSTER SESSION 

Engaging Acti\e Learners: The 
Georgetown I'niversity Fourth 
Credit Option 

Presenter: Christopher Koliba, 

assistant director, Volunteer and 
Public Ser\ace Center, 
Georgetown University. 

i^rediciors of .\cadenuc 
'Vrformance for Latino i ollege 
^Tudents 

Presenter: Desdemona Cardoza, 
vice president for information 
resources management, 
California State University, Los 
Angeles. Sponsored by the AAHE 
Hispanic Caucus. 

Adaptive Technologies to Make 
Campuses and Classrooms 
Accessible 

Presenter: Carmela Castorina, 
editor, EASI (Equal Access to 
Software and Information). 

I'romoiing Faculty* Deveiopmeni 
Throuuii the Institute in 
Integrative Studies 
Presenter: William H. NeweU, 
director. Institute in Integrative 
Studies, School of 
Interdisciplinary Studies, Miami 
University. 

Integrating Service Learning 
Into the Core Curriculum and 
the Cocurriculum: Bradford*s 
Institutional Commitment to 
Service Learning 
Presenters: Peggy Maki, vice 
president and dean of faculty, 
and Mark Kosinski, chair. 
Division of Humanities, and Matt 
Hartley, director of community 
service learning, Bradford 
College. 

The /SA^KS Black Churches — 
Blacks in College Program 
Presenter: LaJoy Y. Mosby, 
program manager, American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 
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Undergraduate Research 
Opportunities at the University 
of California, San Diego 
Presenter: David A* McDonald, 
director, Graduate Student 
Affirmative Action, University 
of California, San Diego. 
Sponsored by the AAHE Asian 
and Pacific Caucus. 

The Role of the Administration 
in Building a Sense of 
Community on Campus 
Presenter: Alan F. Edwards, Jr., 
doctoral candidate. School of 
Education, College of William and 
Mary. 

The Learning Centen A New 
Model for Community and 
Collaboration 
Presenters: Scott Evenbeck, 
associate vice chancellor, and 
Anna Melodiat executive 
associate, Indiana University 
Purdue University Indianapolis. 

Benchmarking Instructional 
Production by Discipline, 
Student Level, and Course T^pe 
Presenter: Steve Chatman, 
director of analytical studies, 
University of Missouri. 

Community Service in 
Academia: African-American 
Sisterhood in the 1990s 
Presenter: Felecia Carter Hanris, 
North Carolina State University. 
Sponsored by the AAHE Black 
Caucus. 

Project NutriComp: A 
Nutrition/ Computer Literacy 
Outreach Program for Inner 
City Youth 

Presenter: Adelia C. Bei\jamin, 
graduate student, University of 
California, Davis. Sponsored by 
the AAHE Black Caucus. 

Providing Opportunities for 
Students With Disabilities 
Presenter: Sheryl Burgstahler, 
assistant director, Information 
Systems, Computing, and 
Communications, University of 
Washington. 



2:00 PM - 3:15 PM 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

Using a Learning Vision to Drive 
the TVansformation of Higher 
Education 

Presenters: Donald M. Norris, 
president, Strategic Initiatives, 
Inc.; Michael G. Dolence, 

principal, Michael G. Dolence & 
Associates. 



Evaluating the Impact of 
Information Technologies 
Presenter: Stephen C. Ehrmann, 
senior program officer for 
interactive technologies. The 
Annenberg/CPB Project. 

Community Colleges and the 
Collegiate Community: 
Connections and Dijyunctures 
of the Originai '^Engaged" 
Campus 

Moderator: GaU O. Mellow, 
provost and vice president, 
Academic Affairs, Rockland 
Community College. Presenters: 
Judith Eaton, president. Council 
for Aid to Education, and author. 
Strengthening Collegiate 
Education in Community 
Colleges', Ann Connor, coauthor 
and Marlene Griffith, coauthor. 
Democracy '5 Open Door: The 
Community College in America '5 
Future. Sponsored by the AAHE 
Community College Network. 

Partner Programs in Support 
of Faculty Recruitment and 
Retention 

Moderator: Karen R. LaRoe, vice 
chanceUor for academic affairs. 
Northern Montana CoUege, and 
chair, AAHE Women's Caucus. 
Presenters: Carol Tbmlinson- 
Keasey^ dean. College of Letters 
and Science, University of 
California, Davis; Mona P. Wood, 
academic coordinator, 
Department of Medicine, 
University of Louisville. 
Sponsored by the AAHE Women !s 
Caucus. 

Rights and Responsibilities of 
Electronic Learners: A Hearing 
Presenter: Frank Connolly, 
associate professor of 
information systems. The 
American University. 

Support * . vices for College 
and Uni\ ^rsity Students With 
Sickle Cell Disease 
Chair: Gary Hunter, director 
of affirmative action, Miami 
University. Presenters: Harriette 
W. Richard, assistant professor 
of psychology, Northern 
Kentucky University; Michael 
Wa8hingtx)n, director, Afro- 
American Studies Program, and 
professor of history, Northern 
Kentucky Universitj'; Mul\jah S. 
Hasan, president, Sickle Cell 
Parent Family Network, Greater 
Cincinnati and Northern 
Kentucky. Sponsored by the 
AAHE Black Caucus. 



Do Role Models Make a 
Difference? An Interactive 
Dialogue 

Moderator: Joseph Julian, dean. 
College of Behavioral and Social 
Sciences, San Francisco State 
University. Presenters: Bilin Tsai, 
professor and head, Department 
of Chemistry, University of 
Minnesota; Ronald Takaki, 
professor of Asian American 
studies. University of California, 
Berkeley; Ken Matsuura, 
doctoral can<AA date. University 
of California, Los Angeles, and 
counselor, Cerritos College; 
Viseth Moua, student. University 
of Wisconsin-Stout. Sponsored 
by the AAHE Asian and Pacific 
Caucus. 

Class in the Classroom 
Presenters: Lee Warren, associate 
director, Bok Center for Teaching 
and Learning, Harvard 
University; Peter Martynowych, 
doctoral candidate. Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard 
University. 

We Are Experiencing Success: 
lessons Learned From Meeting 
the Needs of American Indian 
and Alaska Native Societies 
Moderator: Michael Pavel, 
assistant professor. Educational 
Leadership and Counseling 
Psychology, Washington State 
University, and chair, AAHE 
American Indian/Alaska Native 
Caucus. Presenters: Wayne J. 
Stein, assistant professor and 
director, Center for Native 
American Studies, Montana State 
University; Nate St Pierre, 
acting director, Office of Tribal 
Services, Center for Native 
American Studies, and Deborah 
Wesit, assistant professor, 
Educational Leadership and 
Counseling, and codirector. 
Counselor Education Graduate 
Program, University of Montana; 
Patrick Weasel Head, director, 
Research and Development 
Program for Indian Education/ 
Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory. Sponsored by the 
AAHE American Indian/Alaska 
Native Caucus. 
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Teach For America — Vhe 
National Teacher Corps 
Presenters: Elaine Margaret 
Hernandez, support director. 
Rio Grande Valley, Teach For 
America; Ann Duffy, director. 
Partnership Development, 
TEACH! (New York); others to 
be announced. Sponsored by the 
AAHE Hispanic Caitcus. 



2:00 PM - 3:30 PM 



AAHE RESEARCH FORUM 

The Engaged Campus: Creating 
A Research Agenda to Serve 
Society's Needs 
Organizers: Lee Grugel, 
chancellor. University of 
Wisconsin Centers; Catherine 
Marienau, associate professor. 
School for New Learning, DePaul 
University; Marcia Mentkowski, 
professor of psychology and 
director of research and 
evaluation. Alverno College; 
Barbara Leigh Smith, academic 
vice president and provost, The 
Evergreen State College, and vice 
chair, AAHE Board of Directors. 



3:45 PM ■ 4:45 PM 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

National IVends in the Uses of 
Information Technology: The 
Myth of Academic Productivity 
Presenters: Steven W. Gilbert, 
director, AAHE Technology 
Projects, AAHE; Kenneth Green, 
professor-in-residence of higher 
education. University of Southern 
California. 

The Connected University: 
Building Community in a 
Pluralistic World 
Moderator: Felicenne H. Ramey, 
executive officer, University of 
California, Davis. Presenters: 
Susan M. Awbrey, department 
chair, Oakland University; David 
K. Scott, chancellor. University 
of Massachusetts. Sponsored by 
the AAHE Wtymen s Caucus. 



System Administration. 
Sponsored by the AAHE Black 
Caucus. 

Engaging Contraries: Creating 
an Academic Community at the 
Commuter College 
Presenters: Elizabeth S. Boylan, 
associate provost, and Judith 
Summerfield, professor of 
English, and Allen Ludman, 
professor of geology, Queens 
College, CUNY; Judy Calabrese, 
graduate teaching assistant, 
Department of English, Temple 
University. 

The C. Everett Koop Institute 
at Dartmouth Model for Service- 
Learning Experiences: Partners 
in Health Education 
Presenters: Joseph F. O'Donnell, 
associate dean for student affairs 
and professor of medicine. 
Dartmouth Medical School; G. 
Christian Jemstedt, professor 
of biolog>\ Dartmouth College; 
Joseph F. Walsh, program 
coordinator, C. Everett Koop 
Institute at Dartmouth; 
Jacquelyn G. Sowers, health 
education consultant. Sowers 
Associates. 

•^Read My Lips" ... The 
Academic Administrator s Role 
in the Campus Focus on 
Teaching 

Presenter: Joan North, dean. 
College of Professional Studies. 
University of Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point. 

Empowering Partnerships: 
Service-Learning in the South 
Bronx 

Presenters: Irene H. King, 
director. Service Learning 
Empowerment Partnership. 
Manhattan College; John Wilcox, 
director. Center for Professional 
Ethics, and chair. Religious 
Studies Department, Manhattan 
College; Edward Phelan, 
executive director, Highbridge 
Community Life Center. 



.\ACC*s Service-Learning 
Colleges: Building a Community 
College Network 
Presenters: Lynn Bamett, 
director. Community 
Development, and Gail 
Robinson, coordinator. Service 
Learning Clearinghouse, 
American Association of 
Community Colleges. 

Changing Status of Higher 
Education in Former Soviet 
Union Countries 
Presenters: Sharon A. McDade, 
assistant professor, Education 
Administration, Columbia 
University; Amy Yenkin, assistant 
director. Consortium for 
Academic Partnership, Soros 
Foundations Open Society 
Institute; others to be 
announced. 



Recruitment of Minority 
Students to the Medical 
Professions 

Chair: Bruce LaVant, director, 
Division of Transitional Studies. 
University of Louisville. 
Prcsimters: Suzanne Price, 
executive assistant to the vice 
chancellor for student affairs and 
special programs, and Larnell 
Flannagan, associate for 
research and development. Office 
of Special Programs. SUNV 



5:00 PM - 6:00 PM 



TOMAS RIVERA LECTURE 

The Engaged Curriculum: 
Scholarship for a Multicultural 
Society 

Presenter: Ronald Takaki, 
professor of Asian American 
studies. University of California. 
Berkeley. 



6.00 PM - 7:00 PM 



Tbmas Rivera Reception 
Sponsored by the AAHE Hispanic 
Caveus. 



7:30 PM - 9i30 PM 



Ticketed Eiymt 

AAHE Women's Caucus Dinner 
at Sfuzzi's 

Note: Advance registration is 
required. Fee $25/$35. See page 
18 for more. 



Student Affairs: Before You 
Become a Partner You Must 
.Vccept All Students 
Presenters: Juan C. Gonzalez, 
vice president for student affairs. 
California Polytechnic State 
University; Xavier E. Romano, 
vice president, Student Services, 
Holy Names College. Sponsinrd 
hy the AAHE Hispdnic Cau(^s. 
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lliesday, 
March 21, 1995 



8:0a-AM - 9:30 AM 



Ticketed Exxnit 

Celebration of Diversity 
Breakfast: "TVibal College 
Presidents* Perspectives on the 
Recruitment of Faculty and 
Students" 

Moderator: Hector Garza, 
director. Office of Minority 
Concerns. American Council on 
Education. Presenters: ^9^\t 
Minhas president. Lac Courte 
Oreilles Ojibwa Commimity 
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College; Merril Berg, president. 
Little Hoop Community College; 
Martha McLeod, president, Bay 
Mills Community College; Vema 
Fowier, president, College of 
Menominee Nation. Jointly 
sponsored by the AAHE Caucuses. 
Note: Advance registration is 
required. Fee $10. See page 18 
for more. 



8:30 AM - 3:00 PM 



Exhibit Hall Open 



8:30 AM - 9:45 AM 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

A Society On-Line: The 
Challenge of Change 
Presenters: William H. 
Geoghegan, academic 
consultant. IBM Corporation/ 
Higher Education; Jane E. 
Marcus, information resource 
analyst, Information Technology 
Systems and Services, Stanford 
University; Everett Rogers, 
professor and chair, Department 
of Communication and 
Journalism, University of New 
Mexico. 

Some Alternatives to Tenure 
Presenters: Neil George, vice 
president for academic affairs, 
Webster College; Elizabeth 
Coleman, president, Bennington 
College; WiUiani Honan, 
education writer. The Nnv York 
Times 

Paying for Higher Education: 
A State of Emergency? 
Moderator: Joni Finney, 
associate director, California 
Higher Education Policy Center. 
Presenters: David Breneman, 
visiting professor of education. 
Harvard University; others to be 
announced. 

Engaging the Campus in 
Preparing Future Faculty 
Presenters: Jerry G. Gaff, vice 
president and project director. 
Association of American Colleges 
and Universities; Anne S. Pruitt, 
dean in residence. Council of 
Graduate Schools; others to bo 
announced. 



10:00 AM - 11:10 AM 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

Public Journalism: A Case of 
Public Scholarship 
Presenter: Jay Rosen, director. 
Project on Public Life and the 
Press, Department of Journalism, 
New York University. 

Collaborative Learning/ 
Cooperative Learning: The 
Continuum of Theory and 
Practice 

Presenters: Roberta S. 
Matthews, associate dean for 
academic affairs, LaGuardia 
Community College, CUNY, and 
member, AAHE Board of 
Directors; James L. Cooper, 
director. Network for 
Cooperative Learning in Higher 
Education, California State 
University, Dominguez Hills; Neil 
Davidson, professor of 
curriculum and instruction, 
University of Maryland, College 
Park; Peter Hawkes, associate 
professor of English, East 
Stroudsburg University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Connecting Service, Curriculum, 
and Communities 
Presenters: Allen Wutzdorff, 
executive director, National 
Society for Experiential 
Education; Garry Hesser, 
professor of sociology, Augsburg 
College; Kathleen Maas Weigert, 
faculty liaison/academic, 
coordinator, Notre Dame 
University; Edward Zlotkowski, 
director, Bentley Service- 
Learning Project, Bentley College. 

New Visions: General 
Education. Interdisciplinary 
Studies, and Community Service 
at Portland State 
Presenters: Michael F. Reardon, 
provost, and Charles White, 
associate dean for university 
studies, Portland State 
University. 

Higher Education Issues, 
Policies, and Funding: A 
Conversation With Minority 
Congressional Leaders 
Presenters: Rep. Ed Pastor (D 
AZ); Rep. Bill Clay(D-MO); 



others to be announced. 
Spoaso^^ed by the AAHE 
American Indian/Alaska Native, 
Asian and Pacific, Black, and 
Hispanic Caucuses. 

Alcohol and Academic Life: The 
Harvard Alcohol Study of 
American Colleges and 
Universities 

Presenters: Henry Wechsler, 
director, College Alcohol Studies, 
and George Dowdall, \Tsiting 
lecturer. Harvard School of 
Public Health. 

Open Meeting: The A.\HE 
Teaching Initiative and Forum 
on Faculty Roles & Rewards 
Leaders: Pat Hutchings, director, 
AAHE Teaching Initiative, and 
R. Eugene Rice, director, AAHE 
Forum on Faculty Roles & 
Rewards, AAHE. 



11:20 AM - 12:30 PM 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

Use of Indicators in 
Performance-Based Funding 
Presenters: Darrell W. Krueger, 
president, Winona State 
University; Charles McClain, 
commissioner of higher 
education, Missouri Coordinating 
Board for Higher Education, and 
member, AAHE Board of 
Directors; Dennis Jones, 
president. National Center for 
Higher Education Management 
Systems. 

Call for Action: A National 
Reexamination of Ifenure 
Presenters: Russell Edgerton, 
president, and R, Eugene Rice, 
director, AAHE Forum on 
Faculty Roles 8t Rewards, AAHE; 
Richard Chait, director. Center 
for Governance and Leadership, 
Unh^ersity of Maryland: 
discussion panel to be 
announced. 

Interactive Multimedia and 
Hypermedia: The Campuses and 
the Publishers* Perspectives 
Presenters: Ma'iyam Mohit, 
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interactive media producer, The 
Voyager Company; Lucinda Roy, 
associate dean for curriculum, 
outreach and diversity, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute & State 
University. 

Leadership: The Critical 
Variable in Chanj^ing 
Institutions and Society 
Moderator: Carole Leland, senior 
program associate. Center for 
Creative Leadership. Presenters: 
David Campbell, senior research 
fellow, Center for Creative 
Leadership; Ron Heifetz, 
director. Leadership Education 
Project, Kennedy School of 
Government, Harvard University; 
Estela Mara Bensimon, 
associate professor and senior 
research associate. Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, 
The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Tniversity Mission: .Makinji 
Service Central 
Presenters: Zelda Gamson, 
professor of education and 
director. New England Resource 
Center for ITigher Education, 
University of Massachusetts at 
Boston; Ira Harkavy, director 
of community partnerships, 
University of Pennsylvania. 



12:30 PM -2:00 PWI 



BUSINESS MEETINGS 

AAIIE Lesbian/ Gay Caucus 
/VAllE Women's Caucus 

POSTER SESSION 

A repeat of Monti ay's lunch time 
poster lineup. 



2:t0 PM - 4:45 PM 



Thinking K-16: Engaging the 
Campus and Community for 
Education Reform 
Presenters: Kati Haycock, 
director, and Nevin Brown, 
Sarita Brown, Stephanie 
Robinson, Paul Ruiz, and Carol 
Stoel, principal partners. The 
Education Trust, AAHE. 



2:00 PM -3:15 PM 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

So WTiat Have We Learned About 
Effective l/ndergraduate 
Teaching? 
Moderator: Ralph Lundgren, 
senior program officer, Lilly 



Endowment, Inc. and member, 
NCTLA Advisor^' Board, 
Presenters: James Ratcliff, 
professor and director. National 
Center for Postsecondary 
Teaching, Learning*,, and 
Assessment (NCTLA), The 
Pennsylvania State University; 
Laura Rendon, senior research 
associate, NCTLA, and associate 
professor of higher education, 
Arizona State University, Robert 
Menges, professor of education 
and social policy, Northwestern 
University; Estela Mara 
Bensimon, associate professor 
and senior research associate. 
Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 

The Hole in the Dou«hnut: 
(ieneral Education in the 
Professional Curriculum 
Presenters: Marion W. 
Roydhouse, associate professor 
of history, and William Brown, 
professor of English, and Richard 
Nigro, vice president for 
academic affairs, Philadelphia 
College for Textiles and Science; 
Joan Stark, professor of 
graduate education. Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, 
University of Michigan. 

Information Resources and 
Economic Development: \n 
Emerging Role for Colleges and 
Universities 

Moderator: Patricia Senn 
Breivik, associate vice president 
for information resources and 
chair, National Forum on 
Information Literacy, Towson 
State University. Presenters: 
Frank Knott, chair, Maryland 
Governors Information 
Technology Board; Charles 
Siegmann, senior vice president 
and chief information officer. 
First National Bank, and 
member, Towson State University 
Information Resources Advisory 
Board. Sponsored by the AAHE 
Information Literax'y Action 
Community. 

Complementing the Curriculum: 
Empowering Students Through 
Culture 

Presenters: Sheila V. Baldwin, 

committee chair and course 
director, African-American 
Cultural Experience, and Wayne 
T\ikes, academic advisor. 



Columbia College (Chicago); Lee 
V. Cloud, professor of music, 
Northern Illinois University; 
Derise Tbliver, professor of 
psychology, DePaul University, 
Sponsored by the AAHE Black 
Caveus. 

The Pacific Rim: Opportunities 
for Higher Education 
Institutions 

Moderator: Michael M. Ego, 
dean. College of Applied Sciences 
and Arts, San Jose State 
University, and chair, AAHE 
Asian and Pacifif" Caucus. 
Presenters: Josephine Ong, 
assistant to the vice president 
for academic outreach and 
international affairs. University 
of Arizona; William Phillips, 
associate dean. College of 
Business, Idaho State University: 
William Briggs, director. Pacific 
Rim Institute, San Jose State 
University. Sponsored by the 
AAHE Asian and Pacific Caucus. 

After Access: Evaluation Models 
for Proj;rams on Retaining and 
(Graduating Cnderrepresented 
Students 

Moderator: Susan Kupisch, 

assistant vice president for 
academic affairs, Austin Peay 
State University. PresentL>rs: 
Regina Stanback-Stroud, 
professor and president, 
Academic Senate, and Maria 
Sheehan, vice chancellor. Human 
Resources, California Community 
College System; John Stewart, 
professor and director, African - 
American and African Studies 
Program, University of California. 
Davis; Yolanda Robinson, 
program director. Black Studies 
Center, The Ohio State 
University; Hardy Frye, executive 
director. Urban Community 
School Collaborative, University 
of California Office of the 
President, and professor of 
sociology. University of California. 
Santa Cruz. Sponsored by the 
AAHE Winnen 's Caucus. 

New Frameworks for New 
Institutions 

Presenters: Armando A. Arias, 
Jr., dean. College of Arts and 
Sciences, Texas A<&M University 
Kingsville; Steve Arvlzu, provost . 
California State University. 
Monterey Bay; Larry Boyd, 
provost and vice president for 
academic affairs, Texas kSM 
International University; 
Suzanne Richter, vice president 
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for academic affairs, Florida Gulf 
Coast University; Victor Rocha, 
dean, College of Arts & Sciences, 
California State University, San 
Marcos. Sponsored by the AAHE 
Hispa nicCa ucus. 

Responding to Reteiuioa Rates: 
A Case Study in a flispanic 
Institution 

Presenter: Estela R. Lopez, \1ce 
president for academic affairs, 
Inter American University of 
Puerto Rico. Sponsored by the 
AAHE Hispanic Caucus. 

Inventing the Future: Enj;aj;in« 
Multiple Stakeholders in 
Planninjj 

Presenters: Steve Brigham, 
director, AAHE CQI Project, 
AAHE; Lois Graff, associate 
dean. School of Business and 
Public Management, George 
Washington University. 

Community Colleges as the 
Nexus for Comprehensive 
Change 

Presenters: John C. Burkhardt, 
program director, Leadership 
and Higher Education, and Betty 
J. Overton, coordinator, Higher 
Education, W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 

Collaborator>': Connecting 
Museums With I'niversity and 
High School Teams Through the 
Internet 

Presenters: Margit Misaxigyi 
Watts, director, Rainbow 
Advantage/Freshman Seminar 
Programs, and Richard A, 
Dubanowski, dean, College of 
Social Sciences, University of 
Hawaii at Manoa: Wesley Cooper, 
professor of philosophy. 
University of Alberta (Canada), 



3:45 PM^ 4:45 PM 



AAHE Iiubrmation Literacy 
Action Community Meeting 
Organizer: Patricia Senn 
Breivik, associate vice president 
for information resources and 
chair. National Forum on 
Information Literacy, Towson 
State L^niversity. 
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Orientation to the .AAHE Black 
Caucus 1995 Zimbabwe vStudy 
Tour 

Leaders: Melvin C, Terrell, vice 
president for student affairs. 
Northeastern Illinois University; 
Josephine D. Davis, president, 
York College, CUNY. Sponsored 
by the AAHE Black Caucus, 

CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

Promoting Civility in Networked 
Academic Environments: Cases, 
Principles, and Procedures 
Presenters: Gregory A. Jackson, 

director. Academic Computing, 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; others to be 
announced. 

The Problem Soi(v)ing Program 
of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at S>Tacuse University 
Presenters: Fredrick W. Phelps, 
director. Soling Program, and 
Donna Gates Thomas, academic 
advisor, Syracuse University; 
others to be announced. 

Service-Leaniing Programs: The 
Importance of Partnership 
Building in University/ 
Community Relations 
Chair: Parker Johnson, dean, 
Intercultural Advancement, 
Gettysburg College. Presenters: 
Millicent Carvalho, director, 
Urban Studies and Community 
Services Center, and Stephen 
Kopec, adult learning project 
coordinator. Urban Studies and 
Community Services Center, and 
June Robinson, community 
liaison. Urban Studies and 
Community Services Center, La 
Salle University. Sponsored by 
the AAHE Black Caucus. 

Competition for Scarce 
Resources: Meeting the 
Learning Needs of xVew 
Immigrant Students in the Face 
of Shrinking Budgets 
Moderator: Ray Lou, associate 
vice president for undergraduate 
studies, San Jose State 
University. Discussant: Robeito 
Haro, director, Monterey Center, 
San Jose State University. 
Presenters: to be announced. 
Sponsored by tlie AAHE Asian 
and Pacific Caucus. 



Equity Issues in Distance 
Education: A Dialogue 
Presenters: Norman Coombs, 
professor of histoiy and chair. 
Project EASI, Rochester Institute 
of Technology; Michael B, 
Groldstein, partner, Dow Lohnes 
& Albertson. 

FIPSE FoUow-l p: Did the 
Adjunct Certification Program 
Work? 

Presenter: Patricia A. Wagner, 
associate professor of English, 
Tompkins Cortland Community 
College. 

The Making of a New C ollege 
Within a Large I niversiiv 
Presenters: Karen Gates, 
codirector. New Gunston College, 
and John O'Connor, codirector, 
New Gunston College, and David 
L« Potter, vice president, George 
Mason University. 

Seeking Consensus on 
Indicators of Quality in Higher 
Education: A 3-Year 
PanCanadian Study and 
international Validation 
Presenter: Gilles G, Nadeau, 
professor of evaluation, 
IJniversite de Moncton (Canada). 

The Presidential Advison 
Commission on Educational 
Excellence for Hispanic 
Americans: The Need. Strategy , 
and Update 

Presenter: Raul Yzaguirre, 

president. National Council of 
La Raza, and chair. Presidential 
Advisory Commission on 
Educational Excellence for 
Hispanic Americans. Sponsored 
by the AAHE Hispanic Caucus. 



5:00 PM - 6:00 PM 



SPECIAL PLENARY 

Applying Advanced Technologj- 
to Campus and Community 
Needs 

A Bell Atlantic interactive 
multimedia demonstration of 
the technologies that are helping 
to change the way we learn and 
work. 
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iVeanesaay, 
March J.'Jf)5 



7:30 AM ^ 8:45 AM 



The Howani R. Swearer Sludoni 
Uuniaiiitarian Award Breaidast 



9:00 AM - 10:00 AM 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

The lilxperieniial Loarniim 
Requiremeiu ai Kloa i t>Ueuf 
Presenters: Pamela M. Kiser, 
chair. Human Services and 
Psychology, and Russell B. Gill, 
director of general studies and 
professor of English, and Robert 
G. Anderson, associate professor 
of political science, Elon College. 

Maintainini: a ^ense oi 
Comniuniiy Dunnu i*t'ri()(i^ ui 
Rapid (irowtn 

Presenters: Tito Guerrero III, 
provost and vice president for 
academic affairs, and Paul E, 
Orser, associate vice president 
for academic affairs. Texas A&M 
University-Corpus Christi; 
Raymond T. Garza, provost and 
vice president for academic 
affairs, University of Texas at San 
Antonio; Larry Boyd, provost 
and vice president for academic 
affairs, Texas A&M International 
University. Sponsored by the 
AAHE Hispanic Caucus, 

Creating rniversity-Comiiunmy 
Partnerships: A Focus on 
Community Assets Rather i lian 
N'eeus 

Presenters: Marshall R. 
Goodman, associate dean. Arts 
& Sciences, and Thomas Hadley, 
director. Student Affairs, 
University of Cincinnati. 

Conununicaiinu About Chanue 
in Virginia 

Presimters: Margaret Miller, 
associate director for academic 
affairs, and Anne Pratt, associate 
director for administration. State 
Council for Higher Education for 
Virginia, 

How K-I2 StandardS'BastMi 
Reforms Affect Higher 
Kducation Admissions 
Presentf>rs: Francis A. Griffith, 
assistant vice provost for 
assessment, I'niversity of 
Northern Colorado: John 
banning, associate dean. College 



of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
University of Colorado, Denver; 
Joan Ott, director of curriculum 
& instruction, Aurora (CO) 
Public Schools; Mary Apodaca, 
coordinator. Coalition of 
Essential Schools, Colorado 
Department of Education. 

Aiur On-Kamp to the internet: 
The i*ower 1)1' Eleeiroiuc Mail 
Presenters: Norman Coombs, 
professor of history and chair. 
Project EASI, Rochester Institute 
of Technology; Dick Banks, 
adaptive technologist. University 
of Wisconsin, Stout. 

liuhts and ReM)()nsibilitios oi 
Ilt'ctronic Learners: .\ Rerori 
Presenters: Frank Connolly, 
associate professor of 
information systems. The 
American University; others to 
be announced. 

1 rat**i:u"- H)r t «'!'":i::\: • 

Presenters: Phyllis Lewis, 
director of human resources. 
University of Pennsylvania; 
James Gallagher, president. 



Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science; Rosalyn F. 
Hantman, director. Training & 
Development. Columbia 
University; Sharon A, McDade, 
assistant professor. Higher 
Education Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

\AIIE T.'achinu, i-earninu 
Technoioio O'l-T") Rouna table 
'ieoort 

Presenter: Steven W. Gilbert, 
director, AAHE Technology 
Projects, AAHE. 



10:15 AM - 11:30 AM 



CLOSING PLENARY 

Conference Synthesis 
Presefiter: Emily Levine, 
Hollywood writer, comedienne, 
and philosopher. 



>\vn Me^ 



Tick4'ted FA^mt 
VorKsnoos 'vV-22. 

.V uMi, \V-27, ^V-•^.S. W-^!), 

Note: Advanced registration and 
fee required- See pages 12-16 for 
details. 



ABOUT AAHE 



The American Association for Higher Kducation (AAHE) Ls a 
membership association of individuals interested in improving the 
effectiveness of the higher education enterprise as a whole and their 
own effectiveness in their particular setting. The Association's 
membership includes more than 8,500 administrators, faculty, and 
students from all sectors, as well as policymakers and leaders from 
foundations, business, and government. 

AAHE's flagship event is this National Conference on Higher 
Education, one of higher education's premier national meetings since 
1946. 

AAHE members receive dlscounis on registration to this conference 
as well as to AAHE's special-topic conferences on assessment /quality, 
school/ college collaboration, and faculty roles and rewards. Members 
receive Chanyr magazine and AAHE Bulletins discounts on all AAHE 
publications, and more. Member support enables AAHE to initiate 
projects on a range of issues to create change at the campus, state, and 
national levels. 

Annual membership is just $80 ($45 for students). Join on the 
enclosed postoard or the Conference Registration Form and save up 
to $85 on vour conference rej*Lstration fee. 
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Workshops are offered in the 
following categories: 

Faculty Development < 

Collaborative /Cooperative ^ 
Learning 

Curriculum ^ 

Assessment ^ 

Technology and < 
Information Resources 

Professional Development < 

Supporting Students < 

Planning/Leadership < 
/Management 



Vie pre- and postcanference ux)rk- 
shops are a small but valuable par 
lion of the amference offerings, pro- 
viding intensii^e and practical 
learning experiences. To register, 
mark your chiyice(s) (m the Registra- 
tion Form and add the appropriate 
am<mnt(s) to your registration fee. 



Facultv Development^*-^ 



W-5 Supporting Faculty Who Teach Rrst-Year 
Students: Part i 

This two-part workshop will help 
deans, department chairs, faculty- 
development specialists, and teaching 
faculty to understand first-year stu- 
dents and to create a seminar or 
workshop series to support faculty 
who teach them. In both Part I and 
11, you will explore alternative pro- 
gram formats, sample a variety of 
workshop and seminar activities, and 
contemplate program design on your 
own campus. You may register for Part 
I (W-5) or Part II (W-10) or both. You 
will receive a copy of Teaching College 
Freshmen, by Erickson and Strommer, 
as well as exercises and handouts. 

In this part (Part 1), the focus will 
be on developing programs to help 
faculty understand first -year students 
— their experiences in high school, 
their expectations for college, their 
learning styles and developmental 
positions. 

Presenters: Bette LaSere Erickson, 
instructional development specialist, 
and Diane Weltner Strommer, dean. 
University College and Special Aca- 
demic Programs, University of Rhode 
Island. 

Sunday, March 19 

9:0OAM-12:O0PM $50 

W-10 Supporting Faculty Who Teach First-Year 
Students: Part li 

See W-5 abcwe for a full description 
of this two-part workshop 

In this part (Part II), the focus will 
be on workshops and seminars for 
faculty who teach first -year students. 
Sunday, March 19 

1:0(M:00 PM $50 

W-11 Strengthening Academic Programs With 
Part-Time Faculty 

Almost 40 percent of faculty in higher 
education today are part-timers. They 
teach substantial parts of the under- 
graduate curriculum. Explore the 
current status of part-time faculty by 
looking at who part-timers are, what 
they do, how they are employed, and 
how tlipy are oriented and integrated 
into their colleges or universities. The 
workshop will be based upon the 
findings and recommendations in 
Gappa and Leslie's The Invisible 
F(uitlty: Improving thi'StatUJi ofPart- 
Timers. 

Presenters: Judith M. Gappa^ vice 
president for human relations, Purdue 
University; David W. Leslie, professor 
of education, Florida State University. 
Sunday, March 19 

1:0<M:00 PM $50 



W-12 The Promotion and Tenure Committee 

This practical workshop is designed 
for faculty who chair or ser\'e on 
promotion and tenure committees 
and for administrators responsible for 
establishing guidelines and appointing 
members. You will explore the tvpe of 
information committees should pro- 
vide candidates, the questions that 
should be asked, and ways in which 
the process can be improved. You will 
develop guidelines for documenting 
nontraditional forms of .scholarly 
professional or creative work, and will 
receive copies of Diamonds Serving 
on Promotion & Tenure Committees: \ 
A Faculty Guide and Preparing for 
Promotion <& Tenure: A Faculty 
(hiide. 

Presetiters: Robert M, Diamond, 
director. National Project on Institu- 
tional Priorities & Faculty Rewards, 
and assistant vice chancellor for 
instructional development, Syracuse j 
University; Bronwyn Adam, assistant 1 
project director, Center for Inst rue- i 
tional Development, Syracuse 
University. 
Sunday, March 19 

1:00-4:00 PM $50 

W*22 Getting Started: Lessons From AAHE's 
National Project on the Peer Review of Teaching 

Faculty from pilot departments on 
twelve university campuses are cur- 
rently engaged in a two-year project, 
coordinated by AAHE, to develop ways 
to document, display^ and evaluate 
teaching. This workshop will share 
preliminary lessons from that project 
and help campuses get started with 
similar initiatives. Y'ou will focus on 
three topics: strategies for peer review 
(classroom observation is only one, 
and not necessarily the best); organ- 
izing the effort on campus (where to 
start and who should be involved): 
and pilot activity at the department 
level (faculty teams and prototype 
development). The workshop also will 
assist you in developing an action plan 
for moving ahead in your own setting. 
The $75 registration fee includes 
extensive materials to support your 
own local initiative. 

Presenter: Pat Hutchings, director, 
AAHE Teaching Initiative, AAHE. 
Wednesday, March 22 

12:30-3:30 PM $75 



W-27 Worldng With Junior Faculty: The Depart- 
ment Chair's Role 

This workshop will address the critical 
role of chairs and other academic 
leaders in the socialization and reten- 
tion of junior faculty, with an empha- 
sis on women and people of color. The 
workshop, which is based on findings 
from two studies of junior faculty 
socialization conducted since 1992, 
will address: ( 1 ) assessingdepart men- 
tal and organizational climates for 
junior faculty; (2) assessing the junior 
faculty member's understanding of 
the academic career: (3) eliminating 
barriers to success for minority and 
women junior faculty; and (41 models 
for junior faculty orientation, mentor- 1 
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ing, and development. You will receive 
a handbook for department chairs 
based on Bensimou's and Ward's 
studies. 

Presenters: EsteU Mara Bensimon* 
associate professor and senior 
research associate, Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, The Penn- 
sylvania State University; Kelly Ward* 
service-learning facilitator. The Mon- 
tana Campus Compact, University of 
Montana. Sponsored by the AAHE 
Hispanic Caucus. 
Wednesday, Maxt^h 22 

12:30-3:30 PM 150 



Collaborative /Cooperative Learnin 



W-1 Collaborative Learning and Learning 
Communities: Viable Ways for Building an 
Engaged Campus 

Many institutions are experimenting 
with learning communities and col- 
laborative learning as viable low -cost 
ways to create a more engaged cam- 
pus. After hearing a brief framework 
and rationale for collaborative learn- 
ing in undergraduate institutions, you 
will explore ways collaborative learn- 
ing can be used in discrete classroom 
settings and also in learning commu- 
nities, i.e., programs that link or 
cluster classes around larger themes 
and often involve collaborative teach- 
ing as well as collaborative learning. 
You will focus particularly on issues 
of effective design: the design of 
collaborative student work within a 
course, and the design of learning 
communities. 

Presenters: Barbara Leigh Smith, 
vice president and provost. The Ever- 
green State College; Faith Gabelnick, 
provost and dean of faculty. Mills 
College. Sponsored by the Collabora- 
tion in Undergraduate Education 
(CUE) Netux>rk. 
Sunday, March 19 

8:00 AM-12:00PM $50 



W-1 3 Collaborative Learning and Technology 

Technology currently available on 
most college campuses has the poten- 
tial to enhance the cooperative learn- 
ing that goes on in the classroom and 
to expand the use of cooperative 
learning techniques outside the class- 
room. This workshop will describe 
some of that technology and give you 
time to explore these applications and 
techniques. The applications include 
e-mail, conferencing (VAX Notes and 
Daedalus Interchange), decision sup- 
port software, and hypertext. 

This 3-hour workshop will take 
place off-site at George Mason Univer- 
sity (Fairfax, VA). Buses will leave the 
Hilton at 12:15 PM and return at 4:45 
PM. Transportation is included in the 
fee. 

Presenters: Thomas Creed, coordi- 
nator. Learning Enhancement Servi 
ces. Saint John's University/ College of 
St. Benedict; John 0*Connor, codirec 
tor. Instructional Development Office. 
George Miu.on University. 
Sunday, March 19 

12:15 4:45 PM S60 



SPECIAL INVITATION 

Forum on Exemplary Teaching 

At this year's National Conference, the AAHE Teaching Initiative will sponsor 
the seventh annual Forum on Exemplar^' Teaching, a program and series 
of roundtable discussions designed for faculty working to improve teaching 
in their own classrooms and beyond. 

In keeping with the 1995 conference theme, this year's Forum will focus 
on ways to organize the campus for teaching improvement, with discussion 
highlighting models and options for various settings and purposes. An 
opening program on the afternoon of Sunday, March 19, will be followed 
by several special occasions during subsequent days, including occasions 
for campus planning with partners from academic affairs administration. 

A special invitation to the Forum was sent to all CAOs in December 
1994. CAOs are asked to oversee the selection of Forum participants, who 
attend the Forum on behalf of their campus. Note that enroUment is limited, 
and Forum participants must register by February 13, 1995, in order to 
receive advance materials. 

Contact: Erin Anderson, project assistant, AAHE Teaching Initiative, 
202/293-6440 x42, AAIIETI@CAPCON.NET. 

Fee: $75; all participants in the Forum must also register for the National 
Conference. 



SPECIAL INVITATION 

AAHE Teaching, Learning & Technology Roundtable Meeting 

This year's National Conference will be the site of a special "conference 
within a conference" meeting for teams that are part of AAHE's Teaching, 
Learning & Technology (TLT) Roundtable. 

The purpose of the TLT Roundtable program is to improve the quality 
and accessibility of higher education through the selective use of information 
technology and information resources in teaching and learning — while 
controlling costs. 

AAHE*s national TLT Roundtable program encourages, guides, and 
assists individual campuses in establishing their ovm local Roundtable group. 
The members of each group work cooperatively to develop campus-wide 
planning, assessment, and support systems and to undertake related 
projects with other Roundtable institutions. 

A special invitation to the Roundtable meeting was sent to all CAOs 
in December 1994. CAOs are asked to oversee the selection of participants, 
who attend the meeting on behalf of their campus. Preparatory and foUow- 
up activities wiU be available to participating institutions via the Internet. 

Space at the conference is limited, and teams of 3 or more will be 
given priority. The composition both of a local Roundtable and of the 
registering team is critical. 

^br more: If you are interested in participating, subscribe to the 
Internet Listserv AAHESGIT by sending an e-mail message to 
LISTPROC@LIST.CREN.NET. Leave the subject line blank, and send the 
message: SUBSCRIBE AAHESGIT yourHrstname yourlastname. Or, contact 
Steven W. GUbert, director. AAHE Technology Projects, 202/293-6440 x54, 
GILBERT@CLARK.NET. 

Fee: $100 per participant. AU campus team members registering must 
identify a "team liaison" for this meeting on their Conference Registration 
Forms (see Box G). All participants in the Roundtable meeting must also 
register for the National Conference. 
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W-14 Busy, Noisy, and Powerfully Effective: 
Cooperative Learning in the College Ciassroom 

This high-energy, active-participation, 
learner-centered workshop will model 
cooperative learning tools, strategies, 
and activities for the college class- 
roon\. This is a workshop for those 
who like to get involved, who want 
engaging teaching tools to promote 
active learning, and want specific 
examples of cooperative learning 
applications across academic disci- 
plines. The workshop will involve you 
in cooperative learning strategies for 
promoting academic achievement, 
critical thinking, team building, and 
assessment. Videos of students and 
teachers using coo, ^erative learning in 
a variety of classrooms will provide 
"real" examples of cooperative learn- 
ing pedagogy. Performance assess- 
ments for the cooperative college 
classroom will be provided. 

Presenter: Idahlynn Karre, profes- 
sor of speech communication, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado; members 
of the University of Northern Colorado 
Cooperative Learning Community. 
Sunday, March 19 

1:0(M:00 PM $50 

W-23 Coming Together, Coming Apart: 
Overcoming Obstacles and Enriching the Col- 
laborative/Cooperative Learning Experience 

Collaborative/ cooperative learning is 
an exciting but complex process to 
plan and facilitate. This workshop 
provides a forum for experienced 
practitioners to examine their own 
techniques. You will identify common 
problems, and explore issues of power, 
gender, culture, and experience 
within groups. The assumptions guid- 
ing collaborative/cooperative learning 
models will be critiqued to assist you 
in examining your own thoughts and 
actions when implementing these 
activities. You will gain a better 
understanding of how and when to 
intervene in order to facilitate your 
instructional goals and provide stu 
dents with an enriched learning 
experience. 

Presenters: Virginia G. Gonzalez, 
professor of counseling, Northampton 
Community College; Barbara A 
Macauiay, associate dean, Academic 
Affairs, Quinsigamond Community 
College. SpoTisiyred by the Collabora 
tio7t in Undergraduate Education 
(CUE) Netuxyrk. 
WtKinesday, March 22 

12:30-3:30 PM $50 

W-24 Advanced Cooperative Learning: An 
Eclectic Approach 

Are you a practitioner looking to hone 
your implementation skills, deepen 
your understanding of group pro 
ccsvses, and expand your repertoire of 



classrooir activities? Are you an 
administrator looking to help faculty 
adopt innovative classroom tech- 
niques? This workshop will reference 
common techniques such as "Jigsaw." 
but focus on lesser-known yet very 
effective advanced structures such as 
Reciprocal Peer Questioning," Taired 
Annotations,** and "Cooperative Case 
Studies." Highly interactive, the work- 
shop will draw inspiration, objectives, 
and activities from different schools 
of cooperative and active learning and 
from national movements such as 
Classroom Assessment, writing- 
across-the-curriculum, and critical 
thinking. You will receive an extensive 
handout packet intended to enhance 
your planning and implementation. 

Presenter: Barbara J. Millis, assis- 
tant dean for faculty development, 
University of Maryland University 
College. 

Wednesday, March 22 

12:30-3:30 PM $50 



CurriculuiTT^ 



W-6 Service-Learning: Expanding and Redefin- 
ing TradltiorutI Concepts 

In this workshop, you will learn the 
difference between key terms such as 
"service-learning," "community ser- 
vice,** and 'Volunteerism." You will 
examine questions such as: Is service- 
learning academic or civic/philan- 
thropic? What are its teaching, 
research, and "service" implications? 
How does one recognize and evaluate 
quality work? How does service- 
learning "fit" current academic struc- 
tures? Are there different service- 
learning models for different kinds of 
institutions? What is the role of 
service-learning in the larger debate 
about academic accountability*.' You 
will work in small groups organized 
by discipline and/ or institutional type 
Presenters: Edward Zlotkowski, 
professor of English and director, The 
Bentley Service-Learning Project, 
Bentley College; R. Eugene Rice, 
director. AAHE Forum on Faculty 
Roles & Rev/ards, AAHE. 
Sunday, March 19 

9:00AM-12:00PM $50 

W-15 StandardS'Based Education, K-16: The 
Possible Dream 

In this workshop, you will learn how 
content standards and assessments, 
taken together, can raise achievement 
for all students throughout the sys- 
tem. K-16. Mitchell will describe the 
meaning and function of content, 
performance, and opportunity-to- 
learn standards, and how to develop 
them in K-16 communities. Griffith 
will share his experiences in a FIPSE 
project. Project SPAN, which is devel- 
oping a seamless form of authentic 
assessment extending PK lf). You will 
learn why and how to develop com- 



mencement standards, performance- 
based assessment tasks, and scoring 
formats for departments, and discuss 
how to establish a K-16 standards- 
based school/college alliance. Working 
in a team, you also will write com- 
mencement standards for your spe- 
cific discipline, and you will design one 
or more performance tasks to mea- 
sure them. 

Presenters: Francis A. (Jerry) 
Griffith, assistant vice provost for 
assessment, University of Northern 
Colorado; Ruth Mitchell, project 
manager, Standards-Based Profes- 
sional Development, The Education 
Trust, AAHE, and education policy 
analyst. 

Sunday, March 19 

1:004:00 PM $50 



^Assessments 



W-7 What to Do About Assessment Wei] Before 
the Accrediting Review Team Comes 

How can you satisfy the demands of 
your accrediting agency and. at the 
same time, use assessment to answer 
questions about student outcomes 
that are important to your campus? 
Effective, creative ways to do both will 
be the focus of this workshop. You will 
explore a range of approaches and 
methods; discuss planning, first steps, 
and timelines; and consider how these 
options might square with accreditor 
expectations and mandates. Because 
useful assessment requires a long- 
term commitment, this session will be 
particularly helpful to campuses 
undergoing (re)accreditation within 
the next few years that want to get 
an early and effective start. 

Presenters: Thomas A. Angelo, 
director. AAHE Assessment Forum. 
AAHE; Ralph A. Wolff, associate 
executive director. Western Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges, and 
founder. Institute for Creative 
Thinking. 
Sunday, March 19 

9:00 AM-12:00 PM $50 

W-16 Making Core Learning Visible: Portfolios 
and Other Qualitative Approaches to Assessing 
General/Liberal Education 

How can we use assessment to better 
understand, explain, and improve 
student learning outcomes in general/ 
liberal education programs? How can 
we move beyond simple, often reduc- 
tionist data collection to provide a 
fuller portrait of student learning and 
growth for improvement and account- 
ability? This workshop will introduce 
a range of qualitative assessment 
methods that can help both internal 
and <?xternal audiences appreciate 
the complexity and value of core 
learning. Portfolio assessment will get 
special attention. Examples of cre- 
ative ideas for collecting, using, and 
communicating qualitative assess- 
ment information will be shared. 

PresentA*rs: Karen Maltland Schil- 
ling, director of liberal education. 
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Miami Tniversity; Kari L. Schilling, 
special assistant to the provost. Miami 
University. 
Sunday, March 19 

1:00-4:00 PM $50 

W*25 Building an Engaging Undergraduate 
Curriculum Using Assessments of General 
Education 

This workshop is designed for faculty, 
department chairs, and deans at 
institutions with distributional 
general-education requirements. You 
will examine techniques for building 
course clusters and sequences that 
engage students and promote specific 
learning gains. You will learn how to 
link the courses students take with 
their improvement in learning by 
using an assessment plan that not only 
meets accreditation and accountabil- 
ity standards but also points to more 
effective teaching, learning, and 
advising. 

Portland State University's recent 
curriculum reform effort will be used 
as a model. You will receive a copy 
of its General Education Working 
Group Refjort and Recommendations 
( 1993) and WJuit We Can Uant From 
Courseimrk PatU*rns About Improv- 
ing the Vndergraduate Curriculum 
(1993). 

Presenters: <S9imes L. Ratcli£f, direc- 
tor. National Center for Postsecond 
ary Teaching, Learn ing» and Assess- 
ment, The Pennsylvania State 
University; Betsy Palmar-Crampton, 
research assistant. Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, The Penn- 
sylvania State University; Michael 
Reardon, provost, Portland State 
University. Sponsored by the National 
Center for Postsecondary Teaching^ 
Learning, and Assessment 
Wednesday, March 22 

12:30-3:30 PM $50 



W-26 Classroom Assessment for Higher Learn- 
ing: A Hands>On Introduction for Faculty and 
Administrators 

This workshop will prepare you to 
begin using Classroom Assessment, a 
simple and effective way to fmd out 
how well students are learning what 
you're teaching. Classroom Assess- 
ment brings the benefits of the assess- 
ment movement into the classroom 
and under the control of individual 
teachers and learners. In this work- 
shop, you will consider examples of 
successful Classroom Assessment 
from various disciplines and practice 
simple techniques for assessing and 
ir.iproving several dimensions of 
higher learning. You will receive a copy 
of Angelo's Classroom Research: 
Ea rly U'ssons From Success and other 
materials. This workshop Ls specifi- 
cally designed for those who have 
never attended a Classroom 
Research Assessment workshop. 

Presenter: Thomas A.. Angelo, 
director. AAHE Assessment Korum. 
AAHK. 

Wednesday, March 22 

12:30-3:30 PM $50 
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W*3 Tools for Active Learning: A Multimedia 
Primer 

This hands-on workshop will intro- 
duce you to the tools for creating 
multimedia instructional materials. In 
a laboratory setting, you will learn 
about multimedia by "doing it" your- 
self: with tools for scanning, capturing 
sound, editing video, and incorporat- 
ing these elements into multimedia 
mini-documents of your own. You will 
discuss exemplary classroom applica- 
tions of multimedia, with emphasis on 
student use of the tools for project- 
based and collaborative learning. This 
is a workshop for multimedia 
beginners! No experience beyond 
word processing is required. 

This 3-hour workshop will take 
place off-site at George Mason Univer- 
sity (Fairfax, VAV Buses will leave the 
Hilton at 8:00 AM and return at 12:30 
PM. Transportation is included in the 
fee. 

Presimters: Diane Balestri, man- 
ager. Instructional and Media Servi- 
ces, Princeton University; Michael 
Randy Gabel, codirector, Instruc 
tional Development, and associate 
professor of math, George Mason 
University. 
Sunday, March 19 

8:00 AM- 12:30 PM $60 



W'8 Changes in Higher Education Through ! 
Distance Education { 

For several reasons, demographic as 
well as competitive, distance educa- | 
lion is becoming a more important 
component of higher education. In 
this workshop, you will briefly review 
how two-way communication technol- 
ogies such as audiographics, audio-, 
video-, and computer conferencing 
are being used in education. You will 
then focus on how the roles of stu- 
dents, teachers, and especially insti- 
tutions will change and reorganize to 
promote participation in distance 
education. 

Presenti'Ts: Zane Berge, director. 
Center for Teaching and Technology, 
Georgetown l.^niversity; Mauri Col- 
lins, program assistant, American 
Center for the Study of Distance 
Education, The Pennsylvania State 
I'niversity. 
Sunday, March 19 

9:00 AM- 12:00 PM $50 

W*13 Collaborative Learning and Technology 
See description on page IM. 
Sunday, March 19 

12:15 PM-4:45PM $60 
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W*4 Practical Access to Internet Resources for 
Instruction at)d Research: A Hands*on Tour 

In this hands-on workshop, you will 
(1) learn connection strategies, and 
the most appropriate and easily used 
tools for finding and using informa- 
tion; (2) explore software indices and 
pointers to discipline-based resources; 
(3) sample significant resources 
appropriate for instruction and 
research; and (4) hear cautions and 
frank discussion of the Internet's 
current limitations. You will work at 
your own networked computer, with 
network software, as you locate and 
view Internet resources directly rel- 
evant to your discipline. Most of the 
software is available freeor at nominal 
cost to educational institutions, and 
you will receive copies to take with 
you. 

This 3-hour workshop will take 
place off-site at George Mason Univer 
sity (Fairfax, VA), Buses will leave the 
Hilton at 8:00 AM and return at 12:30 
PM, Transportation is included in the 
fee. 

Presenters: David Bant2, associate 
vice chancellor for information tech- 
nology, and Anita Evans, chair, I'ni 
versity Library Department. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-La Crosse; Susan 
Perry, college librarian, Mt, Holyoke 
College; John 0*Connor, codirector. 
Instructional Development Office. 
George Mason University. 
Sunday, March 19 

8:00AM.12:30PM S60 



W-9 Put Your Best Foot Forward: How to Survive 
the Administrative Search Process 

This workshop will provide informa- 
tion for those seeking and being 
selected for top administrative posi- 
tions at the college and university 
level. You will cover: (1) building an 
experience base; (2) developing an 
appropriate resume; (3) determining 
what qualities and experiences uni- 
versities are seeking; (4) contacting 
search consultants, or "head hunters"; 
(5) networking for colleagues, infor- 
mation, and references; (6) conduct- 
ing reasonable search efforts; (7) 
interviewing; (8) negotiating and 
accepting offers; and (9) avoiding 
common pitfalls, especially for women 
and minority candidates. 

Introduction: Susan Kupisch, assis- 
tant vice president for academic 
affairs, .Austin Peay State University, 
Presenter: Judy Tbuchton, director. 
Senior Executive Leadership Ser\1ce, 
and deputy director. Office of Women, 
Ameri( an Council on Education, and 
consultant to executive search agen- 
cies. Sponsored by the AAHE Womim s 
Caucus. 

Sunday, March 19 

9:00 AM12:00 PM $50 
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W-17 Building Successful Educational Environ- 
ments for African-American Students 

This workshop will offer a philosoph- 
ical framework for and strategies that 
can be used in building successful 
educational environments for 
African American students. The focus 
will he on the impact of shrmking 
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funds on academic development pro- 
grams and the organizing of effective 
retention programs. The presenters 
will cover the issue from the perspec- 
tives of various types of institutions 
— small and large, public and private, 
community colleges, four-year col- 
leges, and universities. 

Presenters: Antoine Garibaldi, vice 
president for academic affairs, Xavier 
University; Roland Smith, executive 
assistant to the president. University 
of Notre Dame. 
Sunday, March 19 

1:00-4:00 PM $50 

W-18 Reimagining leadership: A Model for 
College Student Leadership Development 

The leadership-development model to 
be introduced Is based on themes 
found in Astin and Leland's Women 
of Injluence, Women of Vision ( 1 99 1 ). 
The ^vorking ensemble** who devel- 
oped the model consists primarily of 
faculty and student-affairs adminis- 
trators. The model uses service as a 
vehicle for learning about the 
leadership-development concepts of 
change, citizenship, collaboration, 
commitment, common purpose, and 
gaining a consciousness of self and 
others, a needed aspect of effective 
group leadership. In the workshop, 
you will discuss case studies exempli- 
fying the model's key concepts, and in 
small groups discuss the application 
of the model to campus situations. You 
will leave with a Guidebook for imple- 
menting the model with students. 

Presenters: Alexander Astin, pro- 
fessor and director, and Marguerite 
Bonous'Hammarth, research analyst, 
and KC Boatsman, research analyst. 
Higher Education Research Institute. 
University of California, Los Angeles; 
Helen Astin, associate director. 
Higher Education Research Institute, 
professor of education, University of 
California, Los Angeles, and chair, 
AAHE Board of Directors. 
Sunday, March 19 

1:00^:00 PM $50 

W-20 The Design and Implementation of a 
Successful Freshman Year Course 

A student's first year is a most critical 
time for intervention and support, 
particularly for the less-traditional 
student. A "tried and true" interven- 
tion to address the needs of new 
students is the freshman-year course. 
Using the "University of South Caro- 
lina lOr model, this workshop will 
address: ( 1 ) preparing the campus to 
embrace the concept; (2) curriculum 
development and working with 
college-wide committees: (3) faculty 
training ud support; and (4) the role 
of diversity and pluralism. The work- 
shop will be experiential, engaging you 
in exercises used in the course and 
in the faculty training component. 
You also will receive a copy of the 



handbook developed to complement 
the faculty-training component. 

Presenters: Maria M. Vallcjo, vice 
president for academic, student ser- 
vices, Nassau Community College; 
Sheila Hendlin, director of coopera- 
tive education and part-time place- 
ment; Bergen Community College. 
Sponsored by the AAHE Hispanic 
Caucus. 

Sunday, March 19 

2:00-5:00 PM $50 

W-28 Redefining Faculty Roles for Academic 
Advising 

Faculty are an integral part of the 
advising process — either as students' 
only source of academic advising, or 
as part of a larger advising system 
administered by advising profession- 
als. In this workshop, you will under- 
take the strategic planning of an 
academic advising program, with 
emphasis on relationships of "shared 
responsibility^ and outcomes of stu- 
dent success. You will also learn how 
the use of technology can enable 
advisors to be more student-centered. 

Presenters: Gary Kramer, associate 
dean. Admissions and Records, 
Brigham Young University. Susan H. 
Frost, director. Institutional Planning 
and Research, Emory University. Wes 
Habley, director. Assessment, ACT; 
Peggy King, assistant dean. Student 
Development, Schenectady County 
Community College; Faye Vowell, 
dean, Emporia State University. Eric 
White, director. Division of Undergrad- 
uate Studies, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Wednesday, March 22 

12:30-3:30 PM $50 

W*29 Expanding the Participation of Minorities 
In Study, Work, and Travel Abroad 

Minority students and faculty are 
underrepresented in study abroad 
and exchange programs. You will 
learn strategies that colleges and 
universities can employ to encourage 
the participation of students and 
faculty in study, work, and travel 
abroad. You will discuss access issues, 
program options, financial aid con- 
cerns, and other issues important to 
enhancing the participation of minor- 
ities in these programs. 

Presented': Jerry Jones, senior coor- 
dinator for international programs, 
American Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities. Sponsored by 
the AAHE Black Caucus. 
^Mnesday, March 22 

12:30-3:30 PM $50 
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W*2 Managlog Large System Chan9e: Getting 
Everyone into the Action 

Leaders seeking to implement broad- 
based large-scale change in colleges 
and universities (at the department, 
school, or institution level) often are 
frustrated by the complexity, con- 



founded by the required energy, and 
disappointed by the time it takes to 
achieve results. In this workshop, you 
will learn several effective strategies 
to involve the whole system in chang- 
ing itself developing a broad-based 
''buy-in" at the outset, and using the 
knowledge of people throughout the 
organization to inform strategic direc- 
tion and process innovation. 

Presenters: Steve Brigham, direc- 
tor, AAHE Continuous Quality 
Improvement (CQl) Project, AAHE; 
Monica M. Manning, executive offi- 
cer, The Nova Group, and director. 
Academic Quality Consortium. 
Sunday, March 19 

S:00AM12:00PM $50 

W-19 Learning by Doing: Using External 
Environmental Scanning and Forecasting to 
Advance Institutional Effectiveness 

This workshop will address external 
environmental scanning and forecast- 
ing and why it Is important, with an 
emphasis on key terms and examples 
drawn from futures research and 
issues management. Kxamples j 
include mission and goals refinement, 
curriculum development, and strate- 
gic and function-unit planning. As 
part of a "scan team,*' you will analyze 
an article about a particular societal 
change and assess its implications on I 
programs, services, funding, develop- 
ment, technology, and faculty devel- 
opment then recommend a course of 
institutional action. You will learn 
what and how to scan, and you will 
receive materials on starting and 
sustaining an institution-wide scan- 
ning effort. This workshop is for 
newcomers as well as veterans. 

Presenter: Joel D. lApin, professor 
of sociolog>% Catonsville Community 
College. Sponsored by the AAHE 
Community College Netu^rk. 
Sunday, March 19 

1:00^:00 PM $50 

W*30 Creating Learning Organizations in Higher 
Education 

Used with great effectiveness in other 
sectors, the principles of learning 
organizations can be applied to higher 
education and offer exciting oppor- 
tunities for personal growth, organi- 
zational learning, and institutional 
change. In this workshop, you will 
explore those principles, discuss in 
what ways your own institution func- 
tions as a "learning organization," and 
get tools and materials for developing 
learning communities back home. !n 
addition, opportunities will be made 
available for workshop follow-up. 

Presenter: Ralph A« WollT, associate 
executive director. Western Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges, and 
founder. Institute for Creative 
Thinking. 

Wednesday, March 22 

12:30 3:30 PM $50 
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Register noiv to attend one or 
nuyre of these conference activ- 
ities by marking your chai€e(s) 
on the Registration Fomi and 
adding the appropriate fee(s). 
Advance registration is required 
for ticketed activities: tickets are 
not available at the door. These 
activities are open to all confer- 
ence attendees on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

Saturday. March 18. 1:00 5:00 PM 

T-1 Monumental Tour of Washington 
Feel history come to life on this 
guided bus tour of the nation s 
capital and surrounding areas. 
You will visit the U.S. Capitol, Lin- 
coln Memorial, Vietnam Veteran's 
Memorial, and Arlington National 
Cemetery. Along the way, you 
will view the Washington Mon- 
ument. Smithsonian Castle and 
other museums lining The Mall, 
and the Potomac River. Sparkling 
commentary will accent the 
human side of the Washington 
scene. 

Note: Advance registration is 
required. Fee: $30. 

Saturday, March IS. 7:0010:30 PM 

T-2 Glittering Scenes Dinner Tour 
On this evening tour, you'll take 
in the spectacle of the starlit 
memorials and famous land- 
marks of Washington. Entertain- 
ing commentary will focus on 
Washington social life past and 
present. At the riverside Wash- 
ington Harbour, one of the city's 
newest attractions, you'll enjoy 
a three-course dinner with a 
choice of seafood platter, grilled 
chicken, or New York steak. 
Sherry aperitifs will be ser\'C(i 
(Ml route. 

Note: Advance registration is 
required. Fee: $50. 



Sunday, March 19, 9:00 AM- 12:00 PM 

T'3 AAHE Black Caucus Career 
Development Seminar 'Research Dollars: 
Avenues for Access ' 
This annual event is designed 
to help you enhance your career. 
The 1995 seminar will focus on 
funding for research in higher 
education. Topics will include 
control of research dollars, 
mmority participation in the pro- 
cess, and avenues for access to 
funding. Sponsored by the AAHE 
Black Caucus. 

Presenter: Jacqueline Jenkins, 
education program specialist, 
U.S. Department of Education. 

Note: Advance registration is 
required. Fee: Free for members 
of the AAHE Black Caucus; $50 
for nonmembers. You may join 
the caucus on your Registration 
Form. 

Sunday, March 19, 9:00 AM-1:S0 PM 

T-4 AAHE Hispanic Caucus Forum and 
Luncheon: -Navigating the institution: 
Perspectives from Latina{o) Presidents * 
This year's annual forum will 
offer perspectives from three col- 
lege and university presidents 
on navigating the institution. A 
panel presentation will be fol- 
lowed by discussion between the 
panelists and the audience. At 
noon, enjoy a luncheon featuring 
the presentation of the annual 
AAHE Hispanic Caucus awards. 
Sponsored by the. AAHE Hispanic 
Caucus. 

Presenters: Isaura Santiago, 
president, Hostos Community 
College, CUNY; Tbmas Arciniega, 
president, California State Uni- 
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versity, Bakersfield; Max Cas- 
tillo, president, University of 
Houston, Downtown Campus. 

Note: Advance registration is 
required. You do not have to be 
a caucus member to attend. 
Fee: $25. 

Sunday, March 19, 10:00 AM -4:00 PM 

T-5 Campus Senate Leadership Retreat: 
'Campus Leaders on Their TOES" 
For the seventh consecutive year, 
the AAHE National Network of 
Faculty Senates (NNFS) is spon- 
soring a pre. 'inference leader- 
ship retreat. The retreat will help 
campuses improve senates by 
implementing the Networks 
"Traits of Effective Senates" 
(TOES), a set of standards for 
determining the quality of 
governance practices. 

The retreat also will concen- 
trate on how academic leaders 
incorporate assessment and total 
quality management principles 
into governance activities, 
respond to growing demands for 
more inclusive governance 
bodies, and promote ideals of 
leadership within all campus 
constituencies. Special topics will 
include faculty relations with the 
campus president and governing 
board, multi-constituency 
senates, and expanding the 
agenda of academic senates to 
respond to the imperatives of 
an "engaged campus." 

The retreat is designed in a 
workshop format, with small 
interactive groups directed by 
academic leaders who have 
extensive campus governance 
experience. Campus teams com- 
posed of faculty leaders and 
administrators who are respon- 
sible for governance are encour- 
aged. Participants typically will 
I continue to consult with one 
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another following the retreat. 
Sponsored by Oie AAHE Naticmal 
Network of Faculty Senates. 

Far more: Detailed information 
regarding the Leadership Retreat 
is available from the organizers: 
Joseph G. Flynn, SUNY distin- 
guished service professor, SIJOT 
College of Technology at Alfred 
(Alfred, NY 14802; ph 607/587- 
4185); Karen E. Markoe, SUNY 
distinguished service professor. 
SUNY Maritime College (Bronx. 



Exhibitors have included: 
Allyn & Bacon 

The American College in London 
American College Testing Program 
American Language Academy 
American Association of 
Community Colleges 

Anker Publishing 
ASPECT Foundation 
Association for Gerontology in 
Higher Education 

Association of American Publishers 

Bureau of the Census 

The College Board 

College Survival 

Conference Book Service 

Datatel 

Eastern Michigan University 
Educational Testing Service 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher 
Education 

Florida Endowment Fund 
FoUett College Stores 
Hispanic Outlook in Higher 
Education 

lUinois Bell 

Internal Revenue Service-Taxpayer 
Education 

International Conference on 
Experiential Learning 
Jossey-Bass Publishers 
Kettering Foundation 



NY 10465; ph 212/409-7252). 

Note: Advance registration is 
required. Fee: $75, includes a 
working lunch. 

Saturday. March IS. 2:30-5:30 P^f 

T.6 Black Histoiy Tour of Washington 
Enjoy African -American history 
— Washington style! This guided 
bus tour will highlight key places 
of interest from the local and 
national perspectives. It will 
include the Frederick Douglass 



Macmillan Publishing Company 

Magna Publications 

MetLife 

Miami University 

Michigan Colleges* Consortium for 
Faculty Development 
National Association for Women 
in Education 

National Center on Postsecondary 
Teaching, Learning, and 
Assessment 

National College of Education 
NOVA University 
Oryx Press 

Partnership for Service-Learning 
Peterson's Guides 
Professional and Organizational 
Development Network 
Riverside Publishing Company 
Stanley H. Kaplan Educational 
Centers 

Systems and Computer Technology 
C^rp. 

Taylor & Francis Group 
TIAA-CREF 

United Nations Publications 

United Resources 

University of Missouri-Kansas City 

U.S. Department of Education 

Washington Center for Improving 

the Quality of Undergraduate 

Education 



National Historic Site, the Smith- 
sonian Institution's National 
Museum of American History, 
and the Anacostia Museum. Ride- 
by sites include the White House, 
Lincoln Memorial, Washington 
Monument, Jefferson Memorial 
and Tidal Basin, Supreme Court, 
Freedman Bank site, and Dr. 
King's Time Capsule. 

Note: Advance registration is 
required. Fet'; $30. 

Tuesday, March 21, 8:00-9:30 AM 

T-7 Celebration of Diversity Breakfast: 
"Tribal College Presidents' Perspectives 
on the Recnjitment of Faculty and 
Students" 

For the fourth year, the AAHE 
caucuses will cosponsor a break- 
fast presentation in celebration 
of diversity. A continental break- 
fast will be served during this 
panel discussion featuring the 
tribal college president's perspec- 
tive on faculty and student 
recruitment. 

Presenters: Ja;^it Minhas, 
president. Lac Courte Oreilles 
Ojibwa Community College; 
Merril Berg, president, Little 
Hoop Community College; 
Martha McLeod, president, Bay 
Mills Community College; Vema 
Fowler, president. College of 
Menominee Nation. 

Note: This breakfast is open 
to all conferees. Advance reg- 
istration is required. Fee: $10. 

Monday, March 20. 7:30-9:30 PM 

T-8 AAHE Women s Caucus Dinner 
Enjoy a delicious dinner at Sfuzzi 
restaurant in historic Union Sta- 
tion. Washington's beautifully 
restored train station offers 
dozens of restaurants and shops 
and a movie theater in a grand 
setting. The evening promises 
good food and conversation with 
colleagues from the AAHE 
Women's Caucus. . 

Note: Advance registration is 
required. Fee: $25 for AAHE 
Women's Caucus members; $35 
for nonmembers. You may join 
the caucus on your Registration 
Form. ■ 



Exhibit Program 

The Exhibit Hall at AAHE's National Conference provides a show- 
case for products, services, programs, publications, and software 
for the higher education market. You'll have opportunities through 
out the conference to visit the Exhibit Hall — to meet vendors and 
try new products, ask about services, compare programs, and get 
specialized information. 
This year, the Exhibit Hall also will feature poster sessions. 
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Registration 
Instructions 

► Complete the Registration Form 
(photocopies are acceptable). Mail 
or fax your completed form with 
payment or signed purchase order 

(a purchase requisition/voucher is 
Tiot sufficient) to: 

NCHE Registration 
AAHE 

One Dupont Circle. Suite 360 
Washington. DC 20036-1 1 10 
fax 202/293-0073 

► Faxed registrations will not be 
processed unless accompanied by 
credit card information or a signed 
purchase order. If you fax in your 
Registration Form, do not send a 
duplicate form by mail. 

► Make check payable to "AAHE 
NCHE." 

► You will be mailed confirmation of 
your registration. Registrations 
postmarked or faxed after Febru- 
ary 24y 1995, will not be confirmed; 
they will be processed on site in 
Washington and are subject to a $20 
late fee. 

► Registration fees may be trans- 
ferred to an ther person (with 
written consent from the original 
registrant). Fees may be refunded 
(less a processing charge of $50 for 
registration fees and $5 for work- 
shop fees), provided the refund 
request is made in writing and 
postmarked/faxed before February 
24, 1995. Refunds will be mailed 
after the conference. 

► AAHE is an individual member 
association; your institution cannot 
be a member. You must be an AAHE 
member, or join on the Registration 
Form, to get the discounted mem- 
ber rate. 

► The "FuU-Time Faculty" registra- 
tion rates are only for faculty 
teaching full course loads; these 
rates are not available to faculty 
on administrative assignment. 
"Student" rates are for students 
engaged primarily in studies, not 
employment. 

► If your Registration Form is received 
after February 24, 1995, your name 
wUl not appear in the Preregis- 
trants List distributed at the 
conference, 

► The information marked on the 
Registration Form with an asterisk 
(•) will appear on your confeience 
badge; please t>pe or print legibly. 

► If you need more Information, call 
202/293-6440 x26. 

Team /Grmip Disrov n t 

► Discounts are available to teams or 
other groups of five or more reg- 
istrants who register together. For 
details and rates, the team or group 
coordinator should contact Judy 
CorciHo, at AAHE at 202/293-6440 
x22. 



Hotel Resin-ratio>LS (ind Discounts 

The site of the 1995 National Conference on Higher Education is 

the Washington Hilton & Towers. AAHE has negotiated special room 

rates for conference participants at the Hilton. The deadline for 

reservations at these special rates is March 4, 1995. Rooms are 

assigned on a first-come, first-served basis, so make your reservations 

early. 

Instructions: 

► To get the special rates shown, you must mail or fax your completed 
Hotel Reservations Form to: Washington Hilton & Towers, Attn: 
Reservations Dept., 1919 Connecticut Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20009; 
fax 202/797-5755. (Do not send your form to AAHE.) 

► List definite arrivai and departure times. The hotel will hold your room 
only until 6:00 PM, unless your reservation is confirmed by credit card. 

► If you are sharing accommodations with others, submit only one form 
for your group. List the name(s) of your roommateCs) on the appropriate 
line of the form. 

► The meeting rooms of the Washington Hilton are accessible by wheelchair. 
Note any special housing needs on the appropriate line. 

► Do not send payment with your form. Once you are assigned a room, 
the hotel will send you a confirmation and notify you if a deposit is 
required. 

► Do NOT send the Hotel Reservations Form to AAHE. 
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In this issue: 



This month's lead feature is 
the story of efforts by the 
Department of English at 
Penn State to reclaim the sup- 
portive sense of faculty community 
it once had during the tenure of 
its founding chair, Fred Lewis 
Pattee — a scholar of American 
literary history. (Penn State 
acknowledges Professor Pattee's 
impact on the campus and his dis- 
cipline with, among other things, 
a Pattee Library, complete with 
a commemorative plaque.) 

During Pattee's tenure (1894- 
1928), the Department's student 
body and faculty were much 
smaller than today's, and the tone of academic life 
was different, too. Under Professor Pattee — a Very 
involved** chair, reports author Robert Secor — the 
faculty spent much of its time working together 



toward common goals, around a 
common curriculum, and within 
a disciplinary framework they all 
shared. The resulting atmosphere 
was decidedly coUegial ... an 
appealing ideal, especially in 
today's pressured climate. 

The idea that benefits flow to 
departments and other academic 
units when they act as "self- 
directed collectives working coop- 
eratively toward goals derived from 
a well-articulated mission" is 
explored in a recent AAHE mono- 
graph. In Tlie Collaborative 
Department (1994), author Jon 
F. Wergin reports fmdings from 
his study of five universities that are "inching 
toward cultures of collective responsibility." Begin- 
ning on page 4, we excerpt from that monograph, 
and invite you to order a copy for yourself. —BP 
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COMMUNITY 



A tale of faculty morale, external pressures, 
and departmental collaboration. 



by Robert Secor 



Liisi fall, my department 
hosted a small confer- 
ence to honor the lOOth 
anniversary of Fred 
Lewis Pattee's arrival 
at Penn State. Professor Pattec 
was at Penn State from 1894 to 
1928. during which time he 
became the country's first pro- 
fessor of American literature and 
established one of the first cen- 
ters in American literar>' studies, 
Pattee was also the first head 
of our Department of English. 
And by tradition, each head 
passes on to his or her successor 
two volumes of minutes from 
departmental meetings during 
Pattee s headsliip. 

The minutes show that Pattee 
was a very involved departmental 
head. He urges the department 
to make the students do the talk- 
ing in the classroom; he tells 
department members that the 
way to keep Penn States holdings 
in literature up-to-date and grow- 
ing is to keep after the librarian 
with lists of books; and he urges 
the teaching of current literature: 
"We are studying men who are 
obsolete, men who are not bring- 
ing us any message," Pattee said 
in a meeting of November 2'), 
1910. "Wiy not our own literar>' 
messengers?'* ( At the same meet- 
ing, one of the faculty laments 
the state of literary criticism, say- 
ing. It is pretty barren and with 
no practical result but literary 
msincerity." ) 
At the meeting of May 24, 1911, 




Robert Secor is professor and head of \ 
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1 a report of the Englisli vSection 
j of the Central Di\ision of tlie 
; Modern Language Association 
; of the Middle West was presented, 
j The secretary summarized the 
I report in a question-and-answer 
format: 

j Huw ma ny hint rs a day ca n 
thinnes be read ^2 hours (are) 
sufficient. More than that and 
college teachers find their 
health affected. How diH's th^' 
pay of the Engl ish U 'aehir n t m 
pare irith that ofotht*r 
^Vir/wT.s.'' Hardest worked and 
poorest paid are Knglish 



leachers. As the work uudnly 
l)urdensom<'/\'i}ii, voiT. Are 
(he resnjlts satisfactory!* No. 
Quite the contrary. iVIiyi' Poor 
preparation of students. Over 
worked teachers. Larj^e elasses. 
How di)es the labor of com- 
/xxs itiou U'a< h i ng < m pa re 
witli otlwr iecu'h i ng M u e h 
greater. 
I don't think you have to be 
an English professor to relate to 
this scene (although perhaps it 
helps): a group of professors 
agreeing tliat they are over- 
worked and underpaid, that 
classes are too large, and that 
their health is being affected by 
all they are expected to do. In 
other words, 'twas ever thus. 

But there is more to be said 
about that particular scene from 
1910. The department is talking 
together, asking questions 
together; they are not meeting 
simply to complain about their 
lot. They discuss the state of lit- 
erary criticism, what their stu- 
dents should be reading, and 
what books should be ordered 
for the library. Minutes for a 
November meeting in 1913 report 
that "Mr. Howell gave a review 
of the October issue of the 
English Journal outlining, in 
chief, two articles fjts of interest," 
' which were then "somewhat fully 
criticized and commented upon 
by the department." Tliese entries 
reveal a department that reads, 
teaches, and discusses together, 
one that uses its meeting times 
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for very different purposes than 
1, as one of Pattees heirs, use 
ou.-s, VMiat a sense of community 
that envisions. 

Schuster's Question 

The loss of that communal 
sense is probably, as much as any- 
thing else, responsible for the dis- 
satisfaction that professors today 
feel. But it was easier for Profes- 
sor Pattee. In his time. Penn 
State's enrollments grew from 
331 to 7.000. still a far cr>' from 
the 39,000 now enrolled at Uni- 
versity Park. He had seven faculty 
in his department. We now have 
sixty-three tenure-line faculty 



These entries reveal a department that reads, teaches, 
and discusses together, one that uses its meeting times 

for very different purposes than I. as one of 
Pattee's heirs, use ours. 

What a sense of community that envisions. 



at University Park (another eighty 
on our other campuses), and just 
as many lecturers, full and "part- 
time. 

Moreover, f^rofessor Pattee 
could assume that his entire fac- 
ulty had a common understand- 
ing of their discipline and would 



The Collaborative Department 

Prof. Secor describes a department trying to recapture for itself 
a sense of community and collective mission that it seems once 
to have had. Many campuses share that aim, and are making 
progress toward accomplishing it, as is recounted in the AAHE 
monograph The Collaborative Department: How Five Campuses 
Are Inching Toward Cultures of Collective Responsibility (1 994), 
In it, author Jon F. Wergin tells the tales of five such units — at 
Kent State, Rochester Institute of Technology, Syracuse, UC Berke- 
ley, and University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

A synthesis chapter that accompanies the five case studies 
identifies the issues that proved most vexing, and suggests some 
next steps. The appendix reproduces pertinent campus docu- 
ments. (AAHEmembenSlO/nonmembers S)2, plus $4 UPS} — Eck. 



From The Collaborative Department — 

While the time may be right for a fundamental shift in how 
we define, organize, and evaluate the work we do, is 
a focus on the collective responsibilities of academic 
units the answer, or part of the 
answer? Will the ideas grouped 
under the term "collective respon- 
sibility" become part of how uni- 
versities in this country change 
to meet new needs, or will they 
instead prove to be as evanescent 
as higher education's version of 
quality circles and management- 
by-objectives? 

A stronger emphasis on col- 
lective accountability seems inev- 
itable. As the public demands 
more corporate responsibility 
from institutions of higher edu- 
cation, as well as a greater degree of public citizenship in their 
teaching, research, and service missions, pressure will mount on 
academic departments to develop a greater collective ethos, 
including a stronger sense of how individual faculty members 
might contribute their talents and interests to the goals of the 
group. 



Collaborative 
department 

Art tn.-/n*x f iJiiTi 



be expected to read the same 
books. Today, there are whole 
areas of our discipline that do 
not even understand one anoth- 
er's vocabulary, to say nothing 
of their sense of the discipline 
as a whole. He could also assume 
that his faculty were united in 
the common venture of figuring 
out how better to educate their 
students. Faculty were not off 
competing against one another 
for grants to do specialized 
projects that separated them; 
rather, they worked together in 
a common enterprise. 

There are many reasons why 
this vision of community in Fat- 
tee's department Ls beyond our 
understanding today. By com- 
paring our English department 
at the beginning of the century 
and now, I have, after all, pre- 
sented a microcosm of what has 
happened to all research insti- 
tutions over the course of the cur- 
rent century. 

The incredible increases in our 
size; the specialization of our dis- 
ciplines and their further division 
into subdisciplines; the politiciza- 
tion of academic issues and our 
separate ideological commit- 
ments; the competition among 
us for decreasing resources; the 
intense professional demands 
that make us edgy and distrustful 
of one another; the growing dis- 
respect between the young and 
the old; and the dilution of our 
i ogular faculty by the cost-sa\ing 
measures of increasing adjunct 
and part-time staff — all of these 
factors result in a faculty that 
lacks the moral support of com- 
mon communal interest and 
effort. 

"Whatever happened to the fac- 
ult/?" Jack Schuster asks (1991- 
92). "Interviews with older faculty 
members about the quality of aca 
demi(* life," he writes, "frequently 
touch upon — sometimes dwell 
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upon — a plaintive theme: the 
loss of a sense of community ! 
and shared purpose within the ! 
academy.** | 
I don't know how much of the j 
demoralized spirit of our current | 
faculty can be traced to the | 
intense pressures of their pro- i 
fessional lives and how much to 
disillusionment. New faculty soon 
find that the romantic vision of 
a coherent intellectual academic 
community is a fiction in todays 
university, whether or not it ever j 
existed as we like to think, say. 
in the time of Pattee. 

New Pressures 
and Faculty Morale 

How then are we as faculty to 
respond to the new pressures 
that seem to be placed on us from 
outside every day, and which 
threaten to demoralize us fur- 
ther? Professor Pattee did not 
live in a day when the faculty was 
under attack from every side. 
Today, the media reports that 
the public is not getting what it 
thought it was from its invest- 
ment in higher education. Half 
of our states have at some level 
called for closer supervision of 
higher education, and the others 
are sure to follow. "Accountabil- 
ity^ is the buzzword of the day. 
External pressures are passed 
from the media to the public to 
the state legislators to boards of 
regents and trustees, and on to 
the university's high administra- 
tors. Those administrators must 
be responsive if their institutions 
are g' \g to compete for the 
fun(^ id public support they 
neec .) operate. 

It is bad enough that our fac- 
ulty often feel unsupported by 
an internal, understanding com- 
munity; they now also find them- 
selves faced with a hostile exter- 
nal community. They feel 
threatened and resentful when 
asked to confront words and con- 
cepts, like "assessment." "post- 
tenure review." "productivity." 
that they perceive are thrust at 
them from outside their walls 
with the sole purpose of mon 
itoring their work and making 
their lives even more stressful. 

I first confronted the concept 
of assessment, ils the term is 



meant in circles of higher edu- 
cation today, about five years ago, 
when as one of the leaders of our 
Faculty Senate I was sent as part 
of a nine-member Penn State 
team (two faculty and seven 
administrators) to an AAHE 
Assessment Conference in San 
Francisco. 

Now mention the word assess- 
tnent to most faculty, and you 
are likely to see some nervous 
tics beginning to appear. As far 
as most faculty are concerned, 
when the administration says 
"assessment'' to them, it can mean 
one of two things, both of which 
are bad. Either it is going to take 



back some money, or it is going 
to ask faculty to prove that they 
are worth the little money given 
them in the first place. 

The conference itself appeared 
to have a mix of administrators 
and regular faculty, in propor- 
tions not too dissimilar to those 
of the Penn State team. I 
attended an all-afternoon pre- 
convention workshop in which 
the participants included repre- 
sentatives from a number of dif- 
ferent schools, large and small, 
almost all of which had already 
instituted some assessment 
procedures. The session leaders 
organized us into groups, and 



The issue, therefore, it seems to me, is not whether the acad- 
emy will become more "collectively responsible"; it is whether 
the academy will be able to do this in ways that will allow it not 
only to survive but to thrive. 

That question in mind, here are five points to consider as 
these ideas begin to take shape: 

• "Collective responsibility" and related buzzwords such as 
"continuous quality improvement" and "organizational learning" 
are by themselves empty concepts. They gain meaning only within 
the context of substantive issues such as institutional vision, the 
expression of academic values, and the meaning of faculty 
work. . . . 

• "Collective responsibility" has only instrumental value. 
What academic leaders need to ask are questions such as the 
following: "How does the way we structure, evaluate, and reward 
our work allow us to respond to emerging epistemologies and 
new social realities? Do the criteria we use to evaluate our work 
only reinforce narrow thinking and obsolete ideas? . . . 

• Academic units need to maintain strong and meaningful 
"communities of interest," even as these communities shift. Noth- 
ing will doom a departmental faculty's commitment to collective 
responsibility faster than the lack of a common purpose. Faculty 
members must find intellectual sustenance from their group, a 
sense that together they are working on intellectually and edu- 
cationally significant problems. Otherwise, the "collective" will 
cease to exist once immediate external crises pass. . . . 

• Academic leaders need to build in ways to keep people 
energized and to identify new opportunities to contribute. One 
of the catalytic effects of more-corporate thinking in some of the 
departments profiled [in the monograph] was that a shift to new 
internal priorities (and more flexible faculty roles) led to a 
revitalization of some senior faculty members. . . . 

• Finally, all of this must be accomplished without trading 
one Balkanized system of roles and rewards for another. We need 
nev/ analytic frameworks that make sense for different institu- 
tional cultures, based upon amalgams of assessment, program 
review, and cost analysis. 

We need more sophisticated ways of negotiating competing 
institutional values so that academic units share more responsi- 
bility for institutionol problems without becoming bound up in 
appraisal systems that are inappropriate for their disciplines. 
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New faculty soon find that the 
romantic vision of a coherent intellectual academic 

community is a fiction in today's university, 
whether or not it ever existed as we like to think, 
say, in the time of Pattee, 



asked each one to address a nuni- ■ 
ber of questions, including, "WTiat 
seems to be the greatest obstacle 
to assessment?" Each concluded, 
that the ma^jor obstacle was fac- 
ulty resistance. \ 

1 was there representing Penn 
State's P'aculty Senate, and I wiis 
beginning to feel those uncom 
fortable tics. \Mio are we really 
iissessing? Assessment. 1 assumed, 
nieant some standardized testing 
of my students — wherel)y not 
only their achievement but my 
own assessm<*nt of their achieve- 
n\ent (as rellected in the grades 
I gave tl\em ). to say nothing of 
my ability to teach them, would 
be ex aluated at\d graded. 

And why are we doing this.' 
Not because the Faculty Senate 
thought it was a good idea, but 
because critics of the academy 
were sure that we did not know 
what we were doing and because 
legislators were threatening to 
cut off our funds unless we could 
show that we had some effect 
on our students. So our very pro- 
fessionalism was being called into 
question. We were being asked 
to dig our own graves, by devising 
procedures to assess ourselves 
so that they could be used against 
us by people who had little under- 
standing of the achievement or 
the purposes of the classroom. 

This was all just the latest 
example of external pressures 
being imposed on us from outside 
and above — one more example 
of our loss of control over our 
own enterprise. And then there 
was all the talk about setting up 
our expectations of what we 
wanted our students to learn 
before we could assess whether 
they had learned it. My God, how- 
could we do that, when we in 
Knglish could not agree on what 
we should even be attempting 
to teach our students? 

And then a light bulb went on. 



Moreover, the concept of assess- 
ment became our issue, not any- 
body else's. We need to know for 
our own purposes what we are 
doing and how well we are doing 
it. Pressure from the media, or 
legislature, or administration at 
this point has nothing to do 
with it. 



I had picked this all up from 
the wrong end. We were about 
to revase our curriculum in tlie 
department, but how could we 
even begin. Not only could we not 
agree on what we wanted to give 
our students, but we had no idea 
what they were getting. The most 
significant curriculum discussion 
we had in recent years wiis 
whether to reduce our four- 
course required historical sur\'ey 
to three courses. I^ut nobody had 
suggested eitlier that we discuss 
what we expected our students 
to get from those sur\eys. or that 
we find out what they were learn 
ing in them and h{)w well they 
were l)eing ser\'ed by them. 

I admit that I stopped thinking 
about assessment from the 
Senate's perspective, and began 
thinking about it from the English 
department's, since in the follow- 
ing year I would become head. 
We began our curricular reform 
j the next year by sending out a 
! questionnaire to all of our majors 
and to all of our graduates, in 
order to assess what they had 
" learned and what they thought 
I they should have learned. After- 
wards, we set up seven different 
teams, each with faculty, grad- 
uate students, and undergrad- 
uates, to come up with new 
courses for a new. more flexible 
structure that we had devised 
in response to our findings. ( I 
think I was talking TQM without 
j even knowing it.) We now have 
established regular question- 
naires and exit interviews for our 
graduating seniors so that we can 
see whether we are doing what 
we set out to do in devising a 
completely overhauled 
curriculum. 

On this issue, at least, we did 
achieve a community, particularl> 
in our small curricular commit- 
tees, each very similar in size to 
Professor Pattee's department. 



Establishing Community 

It would be foolish to think that 
more collaborative governance 
will result in a state of high fac- 
ulty morale; there is some truth 
to the statement that faculty 
morale is always at an all-time 
low. Yet there are reasons enough 
for the faculty of today to feel 
more demoialir^ed than their 
[)redecessors, and we need to 
r<H'ogniz(» the problem and \ 
address it. 

I think that w<» at Penn State, 
have made some progress in mak '■ 
ing our large department feel j 
smaller: in our efforts at curric- 
ular reform, by working together 
on common proj<H ts. and then 
in smaller interest groups for 
intelkH'tual and moral support. 
We also are being aided by a dean 
who is giving us the resources 
to turn part-time lines into 
tenured positions, which I think 
essential to the establishment 
of a more fully engaged profes- 
sional community. 

That sense of community in 
common interests is more than 
ever necessary for a faculty faced 
with the internal pressures and 
external expectations that 
threaten to make it increasingly 
atomized and insecure. As faculty. 
I we need to work together if we 
are to take control again of our 
, professional lives. In so doing, 
[ we must make sure that the 
\ issues that come our way, usually 
uninvited, become our issues, and 
the solutions, our solutions. ■ 

Reference 
Schuster. Jack H. WhaUnvr Happimed 
to The facwZ/y.^ Teaching Exeetlence. 
vol 3, no. 5(1991-92): 1 3. 

Note 

This essay was adapted from the 
author's keynote address given to 
the senate leaders of the Committee 
on Institutional Cooperation iCIC) 
at their annual meeting held at IVnn 
State in fall 1994. 
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In Fall 1993, Northeastern University's B school got a new home. 



COMMITMENT, CONTROL, 

AND 

CAMPUS CULTURE 

Lessons Learned in Renovating an Academic Space 

by Jay A. Halfond 



Few experiences in aca- 
demic administration 
provide the tangible, 
lasting gratification of 
designing a new facility. 
Few opportunities test the utility 
of a vision or philosophy of learn- 
ing. I know this to be true, ha\ing 
overseen the complete renovation 
of a former library into a modern 
business school. 

The history of academia might 
suggest that we move together 
in similar ways, and thus have 
similar facility needs. But, from 
my experience with Dodge Hall 
I have reached an opposite con- 
clusion. Construction and ren- 
ovation provide an opportunity 
for institutional self-expression, 
to differentiate institutions from 
one another and project and pre- 
serve our unique identities. What 
works for one school, or even for 
one college within it, might be 
inappropriate for others. A build- 
ing needs to function within a 
particular culture. 

For *liis to occur, those of us 
withiu the unit must play a force- 
ful role as advocates — not only 
for what the college or school 
represents now but for what it 
wants to become. 

Lessons Learned 

I had begun the four-year proj- 
ect that led to Dodge Hall with 
the misconception that once we 
had defined our concept for the 
building, the design and construc- 
tion tasks largely could be turned 
over to experts, who would crea- 
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tively transform our wishe.s into 
architectural reality. In fact, I 
overestimated the proactive role 
of such experts, and underes- 
timated the role we amateurs 
needed to play (as well as the 
investment of our time required). 

So. what did we learn from our 
particular project that might help 
others in similar efforts? 

Your institutional mission 
should drive the facilities 
planning. 

There needs to be congruence 



between what your college pro- 
claims as its philosophy, prior- 
ities, and goals and the environ- 
ment created to realize that 
mission. 

However, base your project 
idealistically on what you want 
to become, not narrowly on your 
current needs. 

Too often, I have seen reno- 
vations, and even new construc- 
tion, focus pragmatically on the 
immediate expansion or replace- 
ment needs of the unit, without 
submitting to the arduous exer- 
cise of trying to envision its 
future. 

Have a clear, simple set of prin- 
ciples and objectives that 
encompass the entire project. 

I can reduce our entire pro- 
gram to three succinct goals that 
permeated all of the literally 
hundreds of decisions we 
made: 

Pedagogical focus. We chose 
to focus on instruction, not office 
space, with the emphasis on 
discussion-based learning (more 
specifically, the case method). 
Thus, the entire plan of the build- 
ing was based on ideally config- 
ured "caserooms." 

From this we determined which 
features were nonnegotiable: a 
square-shaped room with ample 
space per student, significant 
blackboard and instructor space, 
moveable and comfortable chairs 
for students, etc. In all of our 
! decisions and necessary trade- 
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offs, we never drifted from our 
essential priority, even in the face 
of questions raised by some about 
"inefficient" use of space (the 
caserooms, if forced, could have 
held twice as many students) and 
about the cost of cushioned 
chairs for students (we argued 
that freshmen and executives 
should be treated equally well). 

Our pedagogical focus made 
self-evident what could and could 
not be compromised. All of the 
business college's 700 classes now 
are offered in these caserooms, 
a feature I believe to be unique 
to Northeastern. 

Social space. A second priority 
was to create a significant 
amount of social, interactive 
space to be used informally by 
students and faculty — a large 
and imating lobby and cafe, wide 
corridors, lounges, study rooms, 
computer laboratories. Our ped- 
agogical emphasis on the case 
method suggested to us that we 
needed not only ideal caserooms 
but a fluid environment outside 
them where students could con- 
tinue their learning beyond the 
prescribed class schedule. 

Upscale image. Our third 
objective was an upscale, "cor- 
porate" image. Here, we focused 
on the main lobby and on func- 
tion space on the top floor. By 
convincing senior administrators 
that first-class conference space 
would be valuable to the univer- 
sity at large, we were free to turn 
Dodge into a showcase facility 
for events and meetings. 

Think holistically. In addition 
to meeting particular needs, 
determine the overall "feel'' you 
want to create. 

Try to envision the social envi- 
ronment you would ideally want, 
which might differ from the envi- 
ronment that currently exists. 

Architects and planners will not 
necessarily provide the larger, 
creative vision of an educational 
workplace that you'll need. 

Architectural expertise Is much 



less significant than a clear and 
well-articulated vision, which only 
educators can provide: And tech- 
nical knowledge is less significant 
than political acumen. 

There is no such thing as 
"generic" academic workspace. 

Learn from other institutions, 
but realize that the virtues of 
their designs might not mesh with 
your institution's values and prac- 
tices, just as your design solutions 
might not suit theirs. Even within 
Northeastern, several faculty col- 
leagues outside the business col- 
lege have politely told us how fea- 
tures of our caserooms wouldn't 
work for their style of instruction. 

Internally, create the impression 
of inclusion; externally, 
consistency and consensus. 

Our democratic efforts were 
focused on the early phase of 
defining our overall program. 
Subsequently, the faculty were 
kept informed with regular 
updates (we even mocked up the 
caserooms to simulate that teach- 
ing environment ); and at key 
points we solicited the input of 
those faculty who had particular 
expertise or interest, for example, 
those sensitive to instructional 
technology, or who had com- 
plained in the past about black- 
board space, or who had an inter- 
est in the college's public image. • 

Given how often and how 
quickly decisions needed to be 
made, the planners wanted to 
deal with one campus represen- 
tative who would speak for the 
project. While a committee might 
seem to be the most obvious and 
democratic form of advocacy and 
empowerment for a college, too 
often such committees are co- 
opted, rendered passive and 
reactive. 

Instead, create a process in 
which internal constituents who 
care (and who have something 
specific to contribute) give their 
input to one advocate, who acts 
as guardian of the unit's overall 
ol)jectives. 




Know the construction and | 
furnishings budget, and how i 
it is being deployed. | 

In a project such as this, access | 
to financial information is power. : 
We continually insisted to archi- . 
tects and university officials that 
we could render no opinion, nor 
approve any compromise, unless 
we had the data to fully under- 
stand the trade-offs possible. 

Demonstrate the **retum on 
investment" for extra spending | 
now. I 

Inevitably, compromises and 
or cost overruns will occur in the j 
course of your project. Be pre- | 
pared. In our case, I was asked j 
to project (and commit to) how | 
several costly enhancements then 
would pay for themselves through 
better recruitment and retention 
of students later. Because I was 
willing to do so, the enhance- 
ments were approved. 

Stay close to the project; watch 
for those pivotal moments when 
key decisions need to be made. 

An advocate cannot wait to 
be summoned for input. Instead, 
be vigilant, to ensure that the 
institution's interests are being 
represented. 

Determine the best way to 
incorporate technology. 

Several arguments are often 
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made for investing in technology. 
The worst of these is: to keep up 
with the competition. That often 
results in excessive, expensive, 
and underused equipment. 
Spending on technology should 
be well-grounded in the philos- 
ophy and pedagogy of the faculty. 
Ask yourself: What will be used? 
How can the equipment best be 
integrated so faculty are self- 
reliant, administrative overhead 
is minimized, and new method- 
ologies are readily available 
for faculty to test without 
fear? 

I have seen overequipped, 
expensive buildings in which 
hardware languishes untouched 
and students sit in plastic seats 
in poorly designed rooms. Instead, 
purchase prudently: Create a 
physical infrastructure that pre- 
pares you for the continually 
touted technology revolution, but 
particularly envision what your 
faculty will need in the next few 
years to be more effective 
teachers. 

Anticipate how best to promote 
your building to the outside 
world as well as internal 
constituencies. 

I The opening of a new buildin^i 
! Is a time to celebrate and edu 
I cate. We formed a "transition 
I committee" a year before Dod^o 
1 Hall reopened, to plan moves. 



celebrations, communications, 
and so on. Your objectives should 
be to teach faculty how to use 
the facility, to minimize physical 
and operational problems, to 
address any potential campus 
jealousies, and to brag about the 
new structure to the outside 
world. A key goal in our transition 
efforts was to sell Dodge as a 
university-wide asset; accordingly, 
the business college invited 
Northeastern's other colleges to 
use Dodge Hall for their classes 
and events. 

Anticipate your responsibility 
for maintenance, scheduling, 
security, and oversight of the 
building. 

"The gods,"* said Oscar Wilde, 
"punish us by gi\ang us what we 
ask for."* When you create a new 
type of environment, you need 
to anticipate how it will be used 
— and potentially abused — and 
what burdens its design might 
create for particular adminis- 
trative offices. Which features 
will be labor intensive? Do the 
resources exist to provide the 
support necessary? Are the loci 
of responsibility identified? 

Even now, the business college 
still haggles with the university 
about issues of "centralization 
V. decentralization'' — who should 
schedule events? maintain the 
audiovisual equipment? the com- 



puter network? I have myself 
wavered between whether we 
are '*owners" or merely tenants." 
Given the burden of responsibil- 
ities, I would prefer to rely on the 
university as our benevolent 
landlord. 

Ensure that the building is 
finished to your expectations. 

Once a building is opened and 
celebrated, its planning and con- 
struction people will move to 
other projects and be less mindful 
of what minor glitches may per- 
sist in yours. We held up our final 
payment to the contractor until 
all of Dodge's problems were 
addressed (even those that the 
university, not the contractor, 
would ultimately have to handle). 
Fortunately, we also had sched- 
uled Dodge's official dedication 
long after its de facto opening. 
Maintain a database of problems, 
and inundate your head of build- 
ing operations until the list dwin- 
dles down to nothing (which it 
never will). 



A Deep Satisfaction 

Our satisfaction in the com- 
pletion of Dodge Hall came in two 
phases. One occurred as we 
watched students and faculty 
gasp as they first experienced 
this building that far exceeded 
all of our expectations. 

But the other, more-lasting sat- 
isfaction is seeing space influence 
culture (in ways we never fully 
anticipated or appreciated). 
Indeed, Dodge Hall has in a short 
time transformed a student cul- 
ture. At an institution not known 
for inspiring its students to linger 
after class, in a college that had 
had no center or common meet- 
ing area, students now claim 
Dodge Hall as their own, occupy- 
ing it continuously and 
responsibly. 

No longer is the building the 
pride and possession only of 
those who conceived and exe- 
cuted it. It is their gift to the stu- 
dents, who have quickly turned 
a structure into a community. ■ 
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EUROTALK 

An American Listens 



by Madeleine F. Green 




Madeleine F. Green is vice president 
for international initiatives and 
director of the Center for Ijeadership 
Development, American Council on 
Ed^ication, One Ditpont Circle, Suite 
800s Washington, DC 20036. 



You would expect to hear 
the words change, inno- 
vation, accountability, 
quality, leadership, in 
any U.S. discussion of 
higher education. Instead I was 
hearing them at the Tenth Gen- 
eral Congress of the Conference 
of European Rectors (CRE), a 
private membership association 
of more than 500 European 
universities. 

Although these words and 
ideas, spoken in the opening 
address by Heinrich Seidel, of the 
University of Hanover (Germany) 
and president of CRE, struck 
familiar notes, there was no mis- 
taking this event for a meeting 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation or any other U.S. higher 
education association. Instead 
of a hotel ballroom, the some 350 
European university rectors and 
I were seated in a magnificent 
hall of the Hungarian Parliament, 
a grand and historic, yes, quin- 
tessentially European setting for 
the opening ceremony, Built in 
the late nineteenth century, this 
majestic building sits on the 
banks of the Danube, its gilded 
halls and sweeping staircases a 
reminder of Hungary's pre- 
Communist days and its heritage 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire. 

The discussions that were being 
launched were not about the 
past, however, but about the 
demands of the present and the 
daunting challenges of the future. 
University rectors from more 
than 30 countries in Western, 
Central, and Eastern Europe had 



gathered to discuss their common 

interests, their search for local 
. solutions to global problems, and 
• especially the development of a 

stronger European mission and 
i identity for their institutions. The 
j terms of the discussion were dif- 
! ferent, but the messages were 
j strikingly similar to our own 

conversations here at home. 

Europe Looks Ahead 

CRE, though a multinational 
association, bears many similar- 
ities to the American Council on 
Education in its mission, and we 
have collaborated on a number 
of meetings and projects. As a 
representative of a non-European 
j organization, I was officially an 
j "observer" at this meeting, though 
I I did double duty as a presenter. 
Two days of meetings left no 
doubt in the mind of this Amer- 
ican observer that we and our 
European colleagues are grap- 
pling with the same issues: How 
can we be more responsive to the 
societies that support our insti- 
tutions while preserving our 
autonomy? How can we enhance 
our quality and demonstrate our 
effectiveness to an increasingly 
demanding and often hostile soci- 
ety? How does a mass education 
system improve its effectiveness 
in the face of increasing demands 
and diminishing resources? 

But many of these questions 
are newer to European higher 
education than they are to Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 
What we have accepted as under- 
lying assumptions in our discus- 
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sions are fresh realities to the 
Europeans: providing mass edu- 
cation, serving students of dif- 
ferent abilities and interests, 
responding to the insistent 
demands for accountability and 
relevance — in a word, respond- 
ing to society on its terms rather 
than on those of the universities. 

In Europe, the pressure for 
change is intensifying. In Western 
Europe, the pressures mount to 
expand access with few, if any 
new resources. Enrollments are 
on the rise. In the twelve nations 
of the European Union, about 
40 percent of the college-age pop- 
ulation is enrolled in higher edu- 
cation, up from 5 percent in the 
1960s (Chronicle, September 7, 
1994, p. A59). 

In Central Europe, where par- 
ticipation rates are still relatively 
low compared with Western 
Europe, expansion has been ver>' 
rapid since the end of the Com- 
munist era. However, government 
support for higher education has 
been slashed, having fallen victim 
to weakened economies and com- 
peting priorities. 

At the same time, countries 
of the former Eastern bloc are 
struggling to reconstruct their 
systems of higher education, try- 
ing to reunite small specialized 
institutions that were taken out 
of the universities under the 
Soviet system. Their universities 
suffer from inefficiencies resulting 
from overlapping but separate 
programs, as well as countless 
other problems stemming from 
overstaffing, rigid labor rules, and 
poor management systems. 

European educators, like their 
American counterparts, believe 
that their current difficulties are 
unparalleled h'storically. But 
Europe is not a monolith. As 
might be expected, leaders from 
different European countries are 
in different states of readiness 
to meet the challenges. Some 
leaders would simply preserve 
the great tradition of the Euro- 
pean university; others are 
already living in the twenty-first 
century. 

Seeking unity while preserving 
diversity as a theme echoes in 
the higher education dialogues 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It 



is part of American conventional 
wisdom that while our problems 
across sectors and states may 
be very similar, our solutions 
must be rooted in each institu- 
tion's culture and tradition. What 
works at a large public research 
university doesn't necessarily 
work in a private liberal arts col- 
lege. Europe, too, struggles with 
the meaning of its shared Euro- 
pean identity in the face of vastly 
different languages, cultures, and 
traditions. 

In the higher education con- 
text, strategies devised in the Uni 
ted Kingdom may not be useful 
in the Czech Republic. Problems 
that bear the same superficial 
labels, such as ^^insufficient finan- 
cial resources," are of such dif- 
ferent orders of magnitude in 
Poland and the Netherlands, for 
example, as to make real dialogue 
on that topic extraordinarily dif- 
ficult. Northern and southern 
European institutions have such 
prpfound differences in their 
structures and traditions that 
CRE and the Center for Strategic 
Management (ESMU) have set 
up collaborative networks 
between these institutions to pro- 
mote cooperation on issues of 
management and institutional 
development. Finding common 
ground is often difficult in cross- 
sector dialogues in the U.S.; the 
challenge in Europe is formidable. 

Yet, developing the "European 
dimension" is a priority for the 
CRE and for the university lead- 
ers in attendance at the meeting. 
Programs such as ERASMUS, 
TEMPUS, LINGUA, and 
COMMETT (now part of 
SOCRATES) designed to promote 
curricular collaboration and fac- 
ulty and student mobility are 
essential supports to the efforts 
to break down national borders 
in higher education and in eco- 
nomic and cultural life. "Euro- 
pe an ization" is not simply an 
abstraction; it has a pragmatic 
dimension in aiming to promote 
European credentialing in the 
professions, mobility and credit 
transfer for students, and 
enhanced collaboration on 
research. Infusing the curriculum 
with a "European dimension" is 
an area of intense interest, affect- 



ing disciplines such as environ- 
mental studies, law, and archi- 
tecture as well as the humanities 
and social sciences. 

Wrestling VTith the Issues 

The goal of the two-day gath- 
ering was 16 engage member uni- 
versity heads in formulating 
recommendations for the devel- 
opment of a European policy in 
four areas: academic mobility, 
research policy, human resource 
development, and quality 
enhancement and control. 

Participants were assigned, 
according to their preferences, 
to one of the four groups, which 
met for a total of four and a half 
hours. A background paper was 
prepared by an expert in the field 
for each discussion group. In my 
group, on human resources, we 
heard a brief summary of an 
excellent paper by Dr. Patricia 
Parthington, head of the staff 
development unit of the Com- 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals of the United Kingdom. 
(CVCP). 

Staff development has received 
a lot more attention in the U.K. 
than in continental Europe, to 
the point that the GVCP has set 
up a separate unit to provide 
staff development programs for 
faculty and administrators at all 
levels. It also conducts research 
and does policy studies on staff- 
ing and staff development issues. 
Her presentation was followed 
by an Austrian industrialist's, who 
discussed the challenges of 
human resource policies and 
practices in the corporate envi- 
ronment, complete with snappy 
color overheads. 

The discussion quickly revealed 
the wide range of experiences 
and cultural assumptions. As one 
might predict, comparisons to 
business did not sit well with 
some university leaders. The very 
thought of adopting business 
practices or the industrial men- 
tality was anathema to some. "We 
are not businesses," said one rec- 
tor; "our 'clients' are also our 
'products.'" 'AVe have little control 
over many crucial aspects of our 
'enterprise,'" added a French 
I president. He pointed out that 
i the highly ratio* al aporoach to 
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management issues underlying 
the presentations implied a pre- 
dictable and orderly world that 
simply did not fit the circumstan- 
ces of French universities, which 
have been required by the gov- 
ernment to greatly increase their 
enrollments with only sliglit 
increases in staff. '*What does it 
mean to 'manage human re- 
sources/" he queried, ^vhen we 
have no control over which stu- 
dents we take, or how many, or 
even whom we hire, since admin- 
istrative staff of French univer- 
sities are civil servants designated 
by the ministry?" 

A Polish rector spoke from an 
entirely different perspective, 
warning the group that there are 
important lessons to be learned 
from Poland's recent history 
about the dangers of too much 
planning from the center, too 
great an emphasis on "managing*" 
personnel rather than unleashing 
their talents. 

As is often the case in such dis- 
cussions, the group felt the need 
to take the dialogue back to more 
basic issues of underlying 
assumptions and values. Not sur- 
prisingly, the discussion was dif- 
ficult, and unarticulated assump- 
tions and conceptions of higher 
education pushed it in multiple 



of formulating recommendations. 
It had barely reached consensus 
on what the issues were, let alone 
what the answers might be. 

Thus, the chair devised an 
artful compromise: The group 
would make a statement to the 
plenary session outlining the 
background, the issues involved, 
the general principles on which 
it could agree, and recommend 
that the CRE give further atten- 
tion to this important topic. Thus, 
the session was brought to clo- 
sure, and the group leaders were 
able to extract a coherent 
summary. 

Observing 

Homo Academicus 

As a non-European and a vet- 
eran of more U.S. higher educa- 
tion gatherings than I care to 
think about, I was as interested 
in the sociology of the meeting 
as in its contents. 

As any reader of David Lodge 
novels knows, academic meetings 
have certain universal charac- 
teristics, among them that the 
conversations in the halls are gen- 
erally more important than those 
in the formal sessions. Although 
technology may make it possible, 
virtual conventions will never 
replace our craving for face-to- 



tution, was elegant. They pulled 
out all the stops; clearly to put 
on such an event is an honor, 
especially for a new democracy 
and a country whose universities 
have only recently taken their 
rightful place in the constellation 
of European universities. 

By U.S. standards, it was a daz- 
zling show of hospitality: a recep- 
tion at the Parliament, a dinner 
hosted by the lx)rd Mayor of 
Budapest on an island in the 
midst of the Danube, a dinner 
at Budapest's best-known res- 
taurant. Doing it in style was 
clearly a priority, after all, the 
guests were not just anyone, but 
university rectors, guardians of 
Europe's intellectual heritage and 
august traditions. As one who 
is used to a hotel diet of rubber 
chicken and plastic vegetables 
at the higher education meetings 
of our great nation, I had no 
complaints. 

A surprise to this veteran of 
meetings of university presidents 
in the U.S. was the engagement 
of the rectors in the meeting. 
American university presidents 
have notoriously short attention 
spans; they routinely arrive late 
and leave early; they wander from 
session to session; they call their 
offices compulsively. (Perhaps 



What we have accepted as underlying assumptions in our discussions are fresh 
realities to the Europeans: providing mass education, serving students of different 

abilities and interests, responding to the insistent demands for accountability 
and relevance — in a word, responding to societ>' on its terms rather than on those 

of the universities. 



directions. The more disparate 
the group, the more time it needs 
to establish common ground, to 
establish the parameters of the 
discussion. Such meetings never 
allow sufficient time, and the 
problem is inevitably compound- 
ed by presentations that consume 
more time than allotted. (Amer- 
icans do lead the way in brevity.) 
But the discussion was produc- 
tive, and participation was lively. 
The zigging and zagging discus- 
sion engaged important questions 
that went to the heart of the mis- 
sion and operations matter. 

True to academic form, the 
group rebelled at the assignment 



face conversation. 

Certain norms of U.S. and 
European meetings differ con- 
spicuously. The ceremonial 
aspects of European meetings 
contrast sharply with the basic 
informality of Ajnerican culture. 
The CRE meeting opened with 
a formal ceremony in the august 
surroundings of the Hungarian 
Parliament, with greetings from 
the president of the Republic, the 
minister of culture, and various 
other Hungarian government and 
university dignitaries. The hos- 
pitality, arranged by the hr)st 
committee and the Technical Uni- 
versity of Budapest, the host insti- 



if the European rectors had foot- 
ball teams, they'd be tied to the 
phones, too.) Budapest's charm 
invited meeting attendees to 
abandon their work; its touristic 
pleasures beckoned seductively. 
Yet, relatively few CRE partici- 
pants succumbed to these temp- 
tations. They even stayed for 
what seemed to my American 
eye to be an ungodly number of 
business sessions: voting in new 
board members, approving new 
elements of the constitution, gen- 
erally conducting association 
business. 

Another notable difference 
between this European meeting 
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and one in the U.S. (or a meeting 
of university heads anywhere in 
the world outside of the U.S.) 
becomes apparent with a quick 
visual sweep of the room. 
Although the "typical" U.S. pres- 
ident, according to ACE figures, 
is white, male, and 53 years old, 
12 percent of our presidents and 
a higher proportion of our senior 



to remain relatively untouched 
by other cultures and ideas in 
spite of such **internationar expe- 
riences. Presidents and senior 
administrators, like students and 
faculty, must seek opportunities 
that go beyond the insulated visit 
abroad to a transplanted U.S. 
education facility, or the cere- 
monial visit of cordial conver- 



that makes it a higher priority 
for Europeans than "internation- 
alization" has for U.S. higher edu- 
cation leaders. Our closest analog 
to the European Union, NAFTA, 
is newer and less clear in its 
implications for our colleges and 
universities. French students may 
live or work in Italy or Poland; 
are U.S. students as likely to have 



Seeking unity while preserving diversity as a theme echoes in the higher education 
dialogues on both sides of the Atlantic. Finding common ground is often difficult 
in cross-sector dialogues in the U.S.; the challenge in Europe is formidable, 



administrators are women. But • 
the female rectors in office in any 
given year in Europe can usually 
be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 

Issues of equity and diversity 
— with respect to leaders, faculty 
members, or students — are 
simply not conspicuous on the 
European agenda. Yet the pro- 
portion of ethnic and racial 
minorities is growing quickly in 
Western Europe, not to mention 
the problem of refugee students. 
Racism and ethnic \aolence are 
as real in Europe as in the U.S.; 
but, perhaps because the cam- 
puses are not key battlegrounds 
as they are in the U.S., issues of 
racial and ethnic violence are not 
central to Europe's academic 
agenda. It is safe to guess that 
higher education leaders in 
Europe, like their counterparts 
in the U.S., will assign a higher 
priority to these issues when the 
pot is boiling. 

The Lessons of Experience 

The job of university' president, 
rector, or vice chancellor is not 
an easy one in any country. 
Although many American faculty 
members have lively international 
networks. U.S. presidents and 
seni< f administrators have little 
opporiunity to reflect on their 
institutional issues in such a com- 
parative context. 

Some are well-traveled ... to 
their satellite campuses or study 
abroad programs or partner insti- 
tutions in other countries. But 
such travels rarely provide oppor 
tunities to really get to know 
other systems; it Ls all too easy 



sation and best feet forward. 

Other U.S. presidents have 
practical reservations about 
investing in their own interna- 
tional education; they doubt the 
return. What might they learn " 
that they can apply? . . . that it 
is cheering to know that they i 
don't have to be re-elected by \ 
their faculty senate every three 
or four years, as do most of their 
European counterparts? . . . that 
the U.S. doesn't hold a candle to 
Russia in knowing what it's like 
to manage with insufficient 
resources in a climate of great 
unpredictability. 

These may be intriguing 
(and sometimes consoling) com- 
parisons, but they miss the 
central issue for U.S. presidents: 
how to lead the charge to 
internationalize their 
institutions. 

How are presidents to provide 
credible leadership to interna- 
tionalize if they have no real sense 
of what it means to engage in 
purposeful academic dialogue 
with their counterparts beyond 
their national borders? Gaining 
that sense is not an easy under- 
taking: presidential agendas are 
full, attention spans are neces- 
sarily short, public and campus 
opinion deems that traveling 
abroad can't be serious business. 
But if U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities are to be real members of 
the world community of higher 
education, their leaders need to 
j have personal experiences that 

make them part of the larger 
I global enterprise. 

Certainly, "Europeanization" 
has an inmiediacy and reality 



real contact with Mexico? Also, 
the generous funding available 
from the European Union to pro- 
mote international cooperation 
(including beyond Europe) is 
' simply not forthcoming from the 
\ U.S. treasury. Our challenges in 
i the U.S. are how to make inter- 
1 nationalization real and compel- 
' ling, and how to fund these 
i efforts. The European context 
I provides Europeans with answers 
j to such questions; the American 
answers are more elusive. 

But these differences do not 
mean that U.S. leaders are off the 
hook. Rather, they will have to 
be more creative and persistent. 
Personal involvement in inter- 
national education should be part 
of every leader*s agenda for life- 
long learning. 

Not every engagement is satis- 
fying or productive. Surely, not 
every discussion at the CRE meet- 
ing was illuminating for all. In 
spite of the vast differences 
among European nations and 
systems of higher education, 
' many European leaders have 
! committed to bridging the gaps. 

In the U.S., we often have trouble 
} talking across sector lines, much 
less across national borders. But 
! it is worth reminding ourselves 
I in concrete ways that in spite of 
' real cultural and historical dif- 
j ferences that distinguish our 
I national systems of higher edu- 
' cation, colleges and universities 

all over the world are engaged 
' in the same fundamental enter- 
1 prise. Our leaders, as well as our 
1 teachers and researchers, need 
; to take part personally in the 
international dialogue. ■ 
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Hixird of Dint tors 

Election Slate 
Set for Spring 

This spring, all AAIIK numihers 
will elect by mail ballot three new 
members of AAHE s Hoard of 
Directors — a Vice Chair and two 
others. 

In Januar\'. a nominating com- 
mittee selected the slate of can- 
didates listed below. The com- 
mittee was chaired by the Board's 
past chair. Carol Cartwright, 
president. Kent State I'niversity. 
and included AAHE members 
James Renick, chancellor. Tni- 
versity of Michigan at Dearborn, 
and Ann Duffield, director of 
communications. Institute for 
Research in Higher Education, 

AAHE bylaws state that addi- 
tional candidates may be nom- 
inated by petition. Two hundred 
(200) member signatures are 
needed to nominate a candidate 
for the position of Vice Chair; 100 
signatures are needed for any 
other Board position. Petitions 
must be submitted at Conference 
Headquarters ( in the Washington 
Hilton and Towers) before the 
end of the first full day of the 
1995 National Conference (by 
midnight. March 20, 1995), Tliis 
years slate of candidates for the 
Board of Directors is: 

Vice Chair 

(Foiir year ten}t ott the Ejymtiir 
Committee: Chair iti 1997-9S.) 

• Donald Langenberg, chan- 
cellor. I'niversity of Maryland 
System 

• Joan Leitzel, senior vice 
(•hancellor of academic affairs. 
Cniversity of Nebraska at Lincoln 

• Stephen Portch, chancellor. 
Tniversity System of tJeorgia 

Board Position ^2 

(Four- year term) 

• George Sanchez, iLssociale 
professor of hlstorv' and director, 
Program of American Culture. 

I 'niversity of Michigan 



• Joan Girgus» director. Pew 
Science Program, and professor 
of psychology. I^rinceton 
I'niversity 

• Bill Harvey, professor of pol- 
icy studies in higher education. 
North Carolina State University 

Board Position #3 

( Fon r-ifea r term ) 

• Aithea Jenkins, executive 
director. Association of College 
A*-. Research Libraries 

• Antoine Garibaldi, vice pres 
idem for academic affairs. Xavier 
I'niversity of Louisiana 

• Melvin Terrell, vice president 
for student affairs and professor 
of counselor education. North- 
eastern Illinois University 

Tht' Tttirhin(f Initidtit'i' 

Reflective 

Teaching 

Conference 

The AAHE Teaching Initiative 
is pleased to announce a working 
conference entitled "Improving 
Teaching and Learning Through 
Reflective Practice." to be held 
July SO-Augvst 2. on the campus 
of the I'niversity of British Colum- 
bia, in V'ancouver, The conference 
is cosponsored by the Pace Uni- 
versity Center for Case Studies 
in Education. 

This year's conference will build 
on successful conferences the 
past two summers that focused 
especially on the use of cases — 
a set of tools that many faculty 
are exploring to promote reflec- 
tion and discussion, be it with 
colleagues or in the classroom. 

The focus on cjuses will con- 
tinue this year, but participants 
also will explore a variety of addi- 
tional strntefpesfor reflection — 
including stories and narratives, 
classroom Jissessment. portfolios, 
and learning communities. Work- 
shops will point to ways that such 
strategies can be madi* effective 
in your own setting. Atlditionally. 



tliis year's conference will engage 
participants in exploring the 
concept of reflective practice the 
connection between teacher 
reflection and student learning, 
and the implications for campus 
culture and community. 

Attendance in campus teams 
is strongly encouraged, since a 
primary goal of the conference 
is to foster reflective conversation 
and community around teaching. 
In addition, tlie conference aims 
to build real community among 
participants, and to foster an 
ongoing network among those 
who have an interest in reflective 
practice. With this in mind, enroll- 
ment will be capped at 150. 

For registration materials and 
further information, contact Erin 
Anderson (x42). Project Assis- 
tant. AAHE Teaching Initiative. 
AAHETUtlcapcon,net. 

NEWS 
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Important Dates 

1995 National Conference on Higher 
Education. Washington, DC. March 
19-22. 

• RegiBtratlon Deadline. February 
24, Late registrations will not be con- 
firmed and are subject «i $20 late 
fee, 

• Refund Deadline. February 24, 

• Hotel Reservations Deadline. 

Special rates expire March 4, 

NERCHE/AAHE Second Regional 
Conference on Faculty Roles and 
Rewards. Durham. NH, May 5-6. 

Ibnth AAHE Conference on Assess* 
ment & Quality. Boston. MA, Jutie 
11-14. 

National Education Computing Con* 
ference. See October 1994 "AAHE 
News" for details. Baltimore. MD. June 
17-19. 

Zimbabwe Study Tbur. Axigxist 4 17. 
To request j» brochure, contact Judy 
rorcillo(x'22y 

• Reservation Deposit Deadline. 

$100 nonrefundable, February 2S. 
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by Ted Marchese 

Welcome back, and happy new year . . . here we go 
with news of AAHE members (names in bold) 
doing interesting things. . . . Reach me via e-mail at 
tmarches(fit)capcon.net. 

PEOPLE: The new year saw Knox dean John 
Strassburger move to Pennsylvania to take up 
the presidency of Ursinus. . . . San Jose State taps 
Towson provost Robert Caret for its presidency. 
. . .The League for Innovation's elected president 
for '95 is Lawrence lyree, president of Santa Fe 
CC (it's in Florida) ... he takes the gavel from 
Maricopa's Paul Eisner. . . . Speaking of Maricopa, 
heads all over still shake in amazement that, on a 
November 8th on which voters in greater Phoenix 
shot down anything smelling of taxes, 62,5^6 said 
"yes" to a $386 million bond issue for their commu- 
nity college district . . . that's public confidence for 
you (and thousands of hours of work by students, 
faculty, and staff). 
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Stephenson 



PASSING ON: I felt a real sense of loss during the 
holidays around the unexpected deaths of two 
friends similar in name, humanity, and high ideals. 
On November 24th, mathematician John O. Stev- 
enson, Jr. of LaGuardia CC, 47 years old, was 
found dead at home, John was a creative force 
behind a dozen good causes, many on AAHE's 
behalf. Then, in a sad follow-up to an item from 
December's column, on December 6th John Ste- 
phenson, former president of Berea, passed away 

at 56 On December 10th I learned, too, of the 

death of Melvene Hardee, Florida State professor 
emerita and mentor to dozens of AAHE members 
in student affairs work, 

QUALITY: The Conference Board of Canada 
worked with Canadian university leaders to put 
together a "Quality Network for Universities" in 
that country — not unlike AAHE's Academic Qual- 
ity Consortium. Last summer, Conference Board 
researcher Judith Gibson and Network members 




Haztlee 



Gibson 



Lynton 



took a study tour of those AQC institutions . . . 
now the CBC has published a 19-page set of ftnd- 
ings (Report 133-94) that U.S. institutions should 
find intriguing (call Deborough Fleck, 613/526- 
3280, $30), . . . Our AQC itself met last November in 
Boston for an MIT-led workshop on learning 
organizations ... it convenes next on February 26- 
28 in Philadelphia to learn about benchmarking 
from experts at Penn State and DuPont. . . . Speak- 
ing of benchmarking — a powerful concept, an oft- 
misused word ~ 68 U.S. business schools have 
signed on for a project to benchmark their key pro- 
cesses and program outcomes . , , this reinforces 
my sense that the B-schools are the cutting edge 
right now when it comes to rethinking curricula 
and instruction . , , one more piece of evidence: a 
new book from Case Western Reserve's Scott 
Cowen, Richard Boyatzis, and David Kolb, Inrwva- 
turn in Professional Education: Steps on a Journey 
From Teaching to Learning ( Jossey-Bass). 

SERVICE: At both of AAHE's January conferences 
— the Colloquium on National and Community 
Service (cosponsored by Campus Compact) here in 
Washington and at our Conference on Faculty 
Roles & Rewards in Phoenix — I heard lots of fresh 
sentiment for reexamining faculty roles in the pro- 
vision of professional service (often with the com- 
plaint that the "^roles and rewards" effort is too 
focused on enhancing teaching only). Whatever the 
case, the good news is that Zelda Gamson and her 
colleagues at the New England Resource Center for 
Higher Education (617/287-7740) have garnered 
funding for a substantial, five-year project to clar- 
ify and raise the status of professional service in 
faculty work, and (more generally) to position ser- 
vice as a way to link institutions more closely with 
social and economic problems in their surrounding 

communities This spring, AAHE wUl publish 

Making the Case for Professional Service, a con- 
ceptual monograph prepared by NERCHE affiliate 
Ernest Lynton. 

LAST NOTES: At each of AAHE's conferences in 
recent months — on school/college collaboration 
(700 on hand), service (400), and faculty roles and 
rewards (850) — what struck me was the energy 
and new thinking so in evidence among members 
today It gives one hope . . . more next issue. ■ 
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AAHE Assessment Forum 
AAHE'c Quality Initiatives 

A Conference 
Preview 

An exciting agenda — in content, 
process, and presenters — is tak- 
ing shape for AAHE's 10th 
Annual Conference on Assess- 
ment & Quality, to be held Jxine 
11-14. in Boston, MA. The con- 
ference theme is "Improving 
Learning: Forging Better Con- 
nections Between Assessment, 
Quality, and Accreditation," and 
the initial lineup of speakers illus- 
trates those powerful, potential 
connections. 

On June 1 1, 
Robert AtweU, 
president of 
ACE, will open 
the conference 
with reflections 
on account- 
ability, quality, 
and the future 
of regional 
accreditation. 
Russeil Ackoff 
— president 
of Interact and 
author of many 
books, includ- 
ing Ac/cofif^s 
Fables and 
Redesigning 
the Future — 
will explore 
the challenges 
of change and 
the need for 
systems think- 
ing in higher 
education 
reform. 

Among other 
featured pre- 
senters forging 
connections will be Thidy Banta 
(on lessons learned from a 
decade of assessment); Judith 
Scrum Brown (on quality and 
the learning community); K. 
Patricia Cross (on Classroom 
Research); Steve Ehrmann (on 
assessing instructional technol- 
ogy); Peter Eweil (on indicators 
of good practice); Pat Hutchings 
(on reflective teaching and 
assessment); Ruth Mitchell (on 
K-16 standards and assessment); 
and Chuck Nlelson (on tho 
human side of CQI efforts). 




Ackoff 



Topics for other concurrent 
sessions, "talk shows," workshops, 
and "Wednesday Morning Spe- 
cials'* include moving from doing 
assessment to using assessment; 
leadership for organizational 
learning; new prototypes for cam- 
pus self-study and peer review; 
systems thinking and systemic 
change; innovative, integrative 
teaching, learning, and assess- 
ment practices; the Baldrige self- 
assessment process; improving 
higher education rating systems; 
assessment and CQI in academic 
disciplines/ departments; team- 
building; benchmarking; and 
evolving standards and criteria 
for academic quality. 

AAHE's 1995 Assessment & 
Quality Conference will help 
attendees forge more effective 
connections by organizing on- 
site "reflection/ discussion 
groups," providing opportunities 
to consult with assessment and 
CQI experts, sponsoring book dis- 
cussions with authors, and offer- 
ing a wide variety of workshops 
and interactive sessions designed 
to build and hone skills. AAHE's 
Campus Quality Coordinators' 
Network also will meet in con- 
junction with the conference. 

If you are not already on the 
Forum mailing list, or would like 
more information, contact Liz 
Lloyd (x21). Project Assistant, 
Assessment Forum and CQI 
Project; elloyd@capcon.net. 



Publications 

Baldrige Fax 
Unavailable 

The AAHE Fax/Access service 
is no longer offering the draft ver- 
sion of the Malcolm Baldrige 
National Quality Award, 
Education Pilot Criteria 1995 
because the final version has now 
been issued. 

If you are interested in receiv- 
ing a free copy of that final ver- 
sion, contact: Malcolm Baldrige 
National Quality Award, 1995 
Education Pilot Program, 
National Institute of Standards 
and Technology, Route 270 and 
Quince Orchard Road, Admin- 
istration Building, Room A537. 
Gaithersburg, MD 20899-0001; 
301/975-2036, fax 301/948-3710. 



Fbrum an Faculty Rcles & Reunrds 

New England 
Conference 

The New England Resource Cen- 
ter for Higher Education 
(NERCHE) of the University of 
Massachusetts at Boston, in col- 
laboration with AAHE's Forum 
on Faculty Roles & Rewards, is 
bringing together faculty and 
administrators in New England 
for the Second Regional Con- 
ference on Faculty Roles and 
Rewards. The conference, which 
aims at "^Moving the Agenda For- 
ward," will take place May 5-6 
at the New England Center, in 
Durham, NH. 

The conference will give par- 
ticipants an opportunity to look 
deeply at faculty work — at 
teaching, research, and profes- 
sional service — and how that 
work can be redefined, docu- 
mented, and evaluated. The con- 
ference will pay equal attention 
to institutional life and what 
needs to be done to bring about 
change on campuses. Sessions 
will be active, concrete, and 
challenging. 

For more information, contact 
Sharon Singleton, executive assis- 
tant, NERCHE, 617/287-7740. ■ 



Moving? Clip out the label 
below and send it, marked 
with your new address, to 
''Change of Address," AAHE, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360, 
Washington, DC 20036*1110. 
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The Pursuit of 
Diversity 

Bobbi Gutman on how Motorola plans 
to stay America's top company 

AN INTERVIEW BY TED MARCHES E 

Ming Service Seriousiif 

BYTHOMASEHRLICH 

Gollaliorftion & Citizensliip 

Learning Communities, Collaborative Learning, 
and the Pedagogy of Educational Citizenship 
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FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



In this issue: 



Faithful AAHE Bulletin readers may recall 
Richard Elmore writing in April 1989 that 
•^How We Teach Is What We Teach" ... an old 
and valuable learning that gets a fresh spin this 
month from author Vincent Tinto, in his article 
beginning on page 11. While faculty lecture about 
citizenship, he writes, they Mo little to promote 
teaching and learning environments that themselves 
could develop in students the norms and disposi- 
tions of citizenship Yet we know that our actions 

speak louder than our words." 

Having started out to study the impact of one such 
environment — the learning community — on aca- 
demic performance and persistence, Tinto turned 
up some unanticipated results. And in those results 
he sees some intriguing implications for *the devel- 
opment of citizenship in its broadest sense." 

Citizenship in its broadest sense is the topic, too, 
of another feature this month — Tom Ehrlich's Tak- 
ing Service Seriously," an adaptation of his keynote 



address at the January 1995 Colloquium on National 
and Community Service, cosponsored by AAHE and 
Campus Compact. We think that the two articles 
make a nice package. 

Also in this issue is a completely updated listing 
of AAHE's resources. Several new titles make their 
debut, as do new modes of dissemination. In the for- 
mer categor>', I direct your attention to the Teaching 
Initiative's Prom Idea to Prototype: The Peer Review 
of Teaching project workbook; two monographs, The 
Collaborative Department, by Jon Wergin, and Mak- 
ing the Case for Professional Service, by Ernest Lyn- 
ton, from the AAHE Forum on Faculty Roles & 
Rewards; and Reiinagining Professional Develop- 
menty a collection of outstanding speeches, including 
Cornel West's, from the National Conference on 
School/College Collaboration. In the dissemination 
category, AAHE has joined the electronic age with 
our Fax/Access service and listservs on Internet. 
We hope youH find the new resources helpful. —BP 
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THE PUESUIT OF 

DIVERSITY 

AT MOTOROLA 



How America's top firm assures its future by attracting and developing 

diverse professional talent. 

Ted Mardvese interviews Bobbi Gutman 



Polls declare that The Motorola Corporation, 
of Schaumburg, Illinois is America's most 
admired company. It was a first winner of 
the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award; be- 
came the darling of Wall Street as its sales doubled 
and net tripled; and was held up by BusinessWeek 
last month as a paragon of how the big can also be 
nimble. F'ewer people know that Motorola also has 
won Catalyst awards as one of America's "best com- 
panies to work for" and the Secretary of Labor's 
Opportunity 2000 Award for its commitment to 
diversity. 



This array of awards at Hrst glance seems to 
raise juxtapositions: quality with diversity, compet- 
itiveness with heart. What was the story here? Were 
there lessons for higher education? 

To learn how Motorola thought about and 
enacted diversity, AAHE vice president Ted Marchese 
talked recently with Roberta Gutman, Motorola's 
vice president and director of human resources 
diversity. Gutman's academic preparation was at 
Temple and Cornell; prior to Motorola, she worked 
at Digital Equipment Corp., SmithKline Beecham, 



and Scott Paper. 



—Eds, 



MARCHESE: Bobbi. we know the 
saga of Motorola . . . old-line 
American engineering company 
gets clobbered by Japanese com- 
petitors ... by 1980 it's in deep 
trouble . . . the founders son. Bob 
Galvin, implements total quality 
management. Big gains follow in 
product quality and productivity, 
then in market share and prof- 
itability. In 1988, Motorola wins 
the first Baldrige prize. 
GUTMAN: Its a great story, yes. 
By 1989, though, we were looking 
outward at changes in the U.S. 
and in our world markets, and 
we were very concerned . . . con- 
cerned about diversity. 
MARCHESE: In what sense? 




GUTMAN: What we found then 
— looking at the demographic 
data on birth rates, school pop- 
ulations, and so on — was that 
our future workforce would be 



very different from the one we'd 
grown on; people of color and 
women would be a much more 
important factor. But the people 
like that whom Motorola already 
employed were leaving the com- 
pany. Meanwhile, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was projecting 
a severe shortage of technical per- 
sonnel in the next fifteen years. 
MARCHESE: When you say 
were concerned" you mean . . . 
GUTMAN: Senior managers, but 
especially George Fisher, our 
chairman at the time, who has 
since left to head Kodak. He was 
a master at looking at pieces of 
data and figuring out their impact 
on Motorola He kept talking with 
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In quality lemis, we want to be the very be^st company 

— in fhe world — in the businesses weVe in. I hat 
• Mieans finding and ke<»pin>? (he best n»inds we can 
f^et, whatever their j^ender or skin color. 



me about these changes and what 
they'd reziliy mean. 
MARCHESE: What sense of prob- 
lem drove this? 
GUTMAN: The company had 
made gains through the 1980s 
even as it had followed the pre- 
vailing social norms — you know, 
engineering and management are 
the preserve of white males, that's 
who you recruit and promote. 
So we didn't have too many 
women or too many blacks or 
Latinos, Asians, Native Americans. 
But as the population changed 
and we got more women and peo- 
ple of color coming to our door, 
I said that we'd get questions from 
them that we hadn't gotten up 
to then: "Where at Motorola are 
the people who look like me?'' . . . 
and they weren't going to mean 
on the manufacturing lines or in 
service areas. They were going 
to be looking at management. 
MARCHESE: So what did Motor- 
ola conclude? 

GUTMAN: That we had a quality 
issue here that hadn't been 
addressed. That is: How can we 
ensure that the brightest and best 
will want to work for Motorola 
in the future? 

MARCHESE: I'm a little fuzzy on 
how you came to see this as a 
quality issue. 

GUTMAN: In quality terms, we 
want to be the very best company 
— in the world — in the busi- 
nesses we're in. That means find- 
ing and keeping the best minds 
we can get, whatever their gender 
or skin color. We're not interested 
in getting more blaclcs, more 
women, more Hispanics, per se. 
What we're interested in Ls taking 
away any barrier between us and 
the best minds in the country. 
And it just doesn't make sense 
to us that the best minds in the 
country all look the same. 



MARCHESE: Is this a widely 
shared sense in the business 
world? 

GUTMAN: I wish it were. Many 
people still feel diversity is a mat- 
ter of altruism. We don't. We see 
it as business, and as a quality 
issue. So we address it with the 
same business measurements, 
quality requirements, and ac- 
countabilities we use throughout 
the company. Motorola under- 
stands that diversity reiates 
directly to the bottom line. 
MARCHESE: Give me a sense of 
where you were, numerically, 
when you started out. 
GUTMAN: In September 1989, 
the company had 350 vice pres- 
idents in its officer corps. Among 
them, two were women and sbc 
were of color. 
MARCHESE: Now? 
GUTMAN: We have twenty-sbc 
women in vice presidencies, and 
thirty-five people of color. 
MARCHESE: Quite a difference. 
Of course, Bobbi, there're lots of 
ways to make numbers look good. 
GUTMAN: So you don't think 
these numbers are "fluff," let me 
mention the jobs of some of these 
people: our chief robotics officer, 
a main cog in our cellular phone 
business, the person responsible 
for opening paging networks 
throughout the world for us . . . 
you getting the idea, Ted? 
MARCHESE: I got it. Now tell me 
how you did it. As TQM practi- 
tioners, you benchmarked? Got 
into training? 

GUTMAN: Neither, in fact. We 
didn't benchmark because we 
didn't see many companies doing 
more than training. We knew we 
had to figure this out for 
ourselves. 

Xerox was an exception; under 
the aegis of past CEO David 
I Kearns, diversity started there 



years ago. Kearns saw what we 
saw, twenty years earlier. He put 
the focus on black males. Now, 
of their three executive vice pres- 
idents, one is black, and there are 
others just behind. It didn't hap- 
pen by magic, it's the payoff from 
the kind of longer-term commit- 
ment we're trying to make. 
MARCHESE: Diversity training*^ 
GUTMAN: When we looked at 
other compan ies, we saw that 
everybody was training masses 
of people. Now Motorola is big on 
training ... we spent $130 miQion 
last year, everybody in the com- 
pany is in class five or more days 
a year. But when we asked those 
other companies about what their 
employees learned and what 
changed in the workplace as a 
result, sending a lot of folks 
through training didn't seem to 
make good business sense. It 
wouldn't help much unless other 
efforts associated with diversity 
were also being made. 
MARCHESE: You wanted to be 
more strategic. 

GUTMAN: Exactly. I wish I could 
tell you Motorola has the most 
sensitive, enlightened manage- 
ment in the country. We don't. 
But we do have some of the best 
strategic thinkers in the world. 
And when we focus on a goal, we 
usually get there. That's why weVe 
been able to move beyond the 
social norms I spoke of and do 
what had to be done to keep our 
company strong. 
MARCHESE: So you came up 
with a strategic plan. 
GUTMAN: Yes. Let me say first, 
though, that what we did flowed 
out of the management style and 
corporate culture of our partic- 
ular company. I'm not prescribing 
our approach for any other com- 
pany or any university. Maybe 
there will be parallels your read- 
ers can learn from. 
MARCHESE: Understood. Now 
tell me about gettii\g to a plan. 

A STRATEGIC PLAN 

GUTMAN: For us, "diversity" 
mea»u; the differences that make 
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each individual unique. When we 
looked at the diversity in our 
organization, we found we had 
Protestants and Catholics, smok- 
ers and nonsmokers, fat people, 
thin people, people who are dis- 
abled, and so on, all working 
together and contributing. There're 
lots of diversity factors that Amer- 
icans know and are good at. But 
in the areas of race and gender 
that's not the case. 
MARCHESE: Knowing a bit about 
planning at Motorola, my hunch 
is you started with a goal. 
GUTMAN: You bet. We skipped 
the flowery mission statements 
and got right to what we intended 
to do: By the year 2000, Motorola 
will be at parity in its manage- 
ment ranks for women, African 
Americans, Hispanics, Asians, and 
Native Americans. 
MARCHESE: Unbundle this for 
me. 

GUTMAN: Okay, we started with 
explicitly named categories of 
people — women, African Amer- 
icans, etc. When we looked at our 
officer corps, they were the people 
who were missing in reasonable 
numbers . . . they were the new 
talents, the developed grey matter, 
we had to have at our tables. 
MARCHESE: Only upper man- 
agement — your 350 vice presi- 
dents — seems covered by the 
goal. 

GUTMAN: Right. Many companies 
focus their diversity efforts at 
middle and lower levels. But peo- 
ple at those levels don't usually 
change the company. Manage- 
ment does. So our strategy 
became to diversify the manage- 
ment corps, because those are 
the people who hire, fire, promote, 
and transfer everybody else. If 
you get that group set properly, 
they'll drive the change down 
through the company. When we're 
at parity, we'll have in place the 
critical mass for real organiza- 
tional change. 

MARCHESE: The key phrase 
seems to be "at parity." What's 
that mean? 

GUTMAN: At Motorola, remem- 
ber, we have a quality-manage- 



ment culture. For anything that's 
important to us, we need a goal 
and we need a measure . . . **no 
metric, no movement." So our Offi- 
cer Parity Goal is our answer to 
a numeric measure of what we're 
doing. 

MARCHESE: This sounds like 
an EEOC approach. 
GUTMAN: I didn't know very 
much about EEOC. Compliance 
requirements were viewed as a 
cost of doing business with the 
federal government, but diversity 
as the cost of survival. My schtick 
is organizational change. What 
Motorola wanted was to assure 
the future of the business. 
MARCHESE: Alright. The content 
of the goal was . . . ? 
GUTMAN: Historically, in com- 
panies, when people want to con- 
tinue business as usual, when they 
don*t want to bring in difference, 
the response youH hear is. 
They're just not out there." So 
we looked at the census data. We 
didn't start with facts like 12 per- 
cent of the population is black 
therefore 12 percent of our people 
should be black . . . because that 
12 percent of the population 
that's black may not have the 



human resource workers in the 
U.S. at level 1 — college-educated 
professionals below middle man- 
agement — 57 percent are 
women. So our relevant parity 
goal says that by the year 2000, 
at least 57 percent of the Motor- 
ola people at that level will be 
women. 

MARCHESE: I can bet the nay 
sayers had questions about the 
validity of extrapolating census 
data to Motorola. 
GUTMAN: Oh, yes. So what we 
did next was ask: What percent- 
age of the present workforce at 
Motorola at this level in human 
resources are women? The 
answer, in the example I just gave, 
was 66 percent. It was like that 
in lots of the categories at lower 
levels ... we had no trouble bring- 
ing people in, we just weren't mov- 
ing them up. There were glass ceil- 
ings everywhere. And when you 
don't give people a chance to 
move up, they move on. So by the 
time one got up to the officer cat- 
egory, we had a handful out of 
350. 

MARCHESE: How did you arrive 
at a goal for the officer level? 
GUTMAN: As you sensed, not 
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training Motorola needs. Instead, 
we wanted to know, by gender 
and color, what percentage of 
each group had the relevant back- 
grounds. The census can tell you 
that, roughly, so we used its data 
to set targets for ourselves. 
MARCHESE: Example? 
GUTMAN: The company's 
succession-planning system 
breaks managers into four levels: 
(1) professionals and managers 
below middle management, (2) 
middle management, (3) oper- 
ating directors, and (4) vice pres- 
idents. The census data will tell 
you, as an example, that of the 



through the census, because the 
data aren't cut that finely at that 
level. So we asked: What makes 
sense for Motorola? What would 
it take, over the eleven years 
between 1989 and 2000, to trans- 
form the officer corps in ways 
that would make this a truly dif- 
ferent, more capable company? 
Thus our Officer Parity Goal, 
which says: Beginning in 1989, 
at least three women and three 
people of color will be named to 
the officer corps every year. And 
that's what weVe been able to do, 
as you saw in the results. In fact, 
we're ahead of schedule, if you 
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will because the norm here Ls con- i 
tinuous improvement ... to 
exceed goals. 

MARCHESE: Talk about strate- 
gies now, Bobbi. 

GUTMAN: WeVe had three. The 
first two relate to the innards of 
Motorola: management account- 
ability and internal readiness. The 
third is external: community 
relations. 

MARCHESE: Let's look at each 
of these. 

GUTMAN: On accountability, the 
CEO explained to the leaders who 
drive the major pai :s of Motorola, 
our sectors and groups, that they 
were accountable for the change. 
Now these organizations are huge 
— $1 billion- to $6 billion-dollar- 
a-year businesses — and Motorola 
is extremely decentralized. But 
Motorola's leadership realized this 
is something we're all going to do 
together as though we were a cen- 
tralized company. It's that impor- 
tant. "Here are the numbers 
required." 

MARCHESE: I'm sure this didn't 
go down without questions. 
GUTMAN: We spent a lot of time 
trying to understand diversity in 
terms of the kind of company we 
wanted to become, and the con- 
sequences of changing. More than 
half our business is overseas, for 
example; on a given day, Motorola 
officers will be at tables in Mexico 
City, Johannesburg, in Beying, and 
they better not be carrying ste- 
reotypes in their heads. Better 
they learn about difference here, 
before they set out. That's a rea- 
son for moving aggressively, to 
diversify quickly, so we'd be better 
at global business now and more 
attractive to talent in the future. 
So again, we spent a bit of time 
on the "why." 

MARCHESE: And coaching them 
on the "how"? 

GUTMAN: Never. Not at Motorola. 
For one thing, one of our sectors 
has most of its employees in south 
Florida, another in Arizona , , . 
the barriers and solutions are not 
going to be the same. Also, as 
weVe learned from doing quality, 
it's important to get the best 



minds in these separate organ- 
izations working on the problem 
to generate some real creativity. 
Then you'll also get ownership 
of the approaches theyVe come 
up with themselves, 
MARCHESE: The second strategy' 
was ''internal readiness." What's 
that about? 

GUTMAN: Succession planning. 
MARCHESE: . . . which is unfa- 
miliar to me. Better explain, 
GUTMAN: Succession-planning 
systems are what keep private 
industry from behaving like 
banana republics when key people 
leave. We know what we're going 
to do when a person leaves. So 
when George Fisher left unex- 
pectedly in October 1993, we 
didn't flounder, we went to the 
plan and knew what to do. 
MARCHESE: What's the connec- 
tion here with diversity? 
GUTM.\N: The staple of the sys- 
tem is the replacement chart. 
Senior management takes the top 
several hundred jobs at Motorola 
and says: For each senior position, 
who do we have to replace this 
person? We used to have two slots 
on the charts, but now a third. 
Slot one says: If a key individual 



leaves now and we have no time 
to plan, here's the person, by 
name, who is the replacement. 
Slot two says: If we have three 
to five yeai-s to train and prepare, 
here's the individual in line for 
that job. Slot three, which we 
added five years ago, asks: Who 
is the woman or person of color 
closest to being qualified for this 
job? 

MARCHESE: What was the reac- 
tion to that third slot? 
GUTMAN: Some of the sector 
chiefs said, "We don't have people 
like thatr And our chairman told 
them, 'Take the opportunity to 



find and develop them, because 
if we don't, well lose in the end." 
I have to say, the second year we 
did a better job of it, and by the 
third we were really swinging. 

What this whole succession sys- 
tem has done, you see, is put real 
flesh and bones around our parity 
goals. Each chief is accountable 
for the progress his or her sector 
is making — w here's that next 
person? what are you doing to 
bring him or her along*? when are 
we going to see that promotion? 
if somebody derails, why? It gets 
everybody focused, it makes this 
real, 

MARCHESE: Strategy three was 
external. Community relations. 
GUTMAN: For many years, like 
a lot of companies, community 
relations here meant sending arts 
groups overseas to perform, or 
buying a table at the Urban 
League convention and shaking 
a few hands. 

Now that we're looking at diver- 
sity as a business goal, though, 
that's changed. First, we want the 
relevant communities to know 
we're here and what we need. Sec- 
ond, we want partnerships that 
boost our talent pipelines. 



MARCHESE: I know you're doing 
a lot of different things in this 
arena Give me an example for 
each of those two strategies, 
GUTMAN: We went to various 
community organizations, such 
as Catalyst, La Raza, the Urban 
League, and said, "No more simple 
donations; but if you have projects 
that are mutually beneficial for 
you and for us, we'll participate," 
Our first deal was with Catalyst, 
They did a valuable study of 
women in engineering, and the 
first of our several partnerships 
was born. We also do things like 
cosponsor with Mobil Oil the tele- 
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casts of the Black Engineer of the 
Year and Hispanic Engineer of 
the Year award shows, as a way 
of showing role models to children 
in those communities. 

On the pipeline front, Motorola's 
way is to form partnerships with 
our suppliers. One educational 
partnership we have right now 
in the diversity area is with Hamp- 
ton University's engineering school 
. . . weVe got people from there 
here, our people there, students 
back and forth, we're equipping 
labs, and so on. We're also working 
with the Chicago public schools. 

NEW ATTITUDES, 
NEW SKILLS 

MARCHESE: Bobbi, let's step 
back for a moment and look at 
what's made this work, so far. 
There's been the plan, but a plan 
alone is never enough. 
GUTMAN: So true. One key factor 
has been leadership from the top. 
from Bob Galvin, from George 
Fisher, from our COO. Gary 
Tooker. They were, in TQM terms, 
the idea champions. They used 
their power to drive the change 
and give it credibility. 
MARCHESE: Supposing they aU 
left, and you left. Would this effort 
sustain itself? 

GUTMAN: We're not at the point 
yet, Ted, where it's part of the fab- 
ric here and would sustain itself 
without special leadership. But 
we're working diligently at that. 
Over time, maybe in five more 
years, we believe it will become 
the way we operate. 
MARCHESE: It's hard to believe 
there wouldn't be grumbling . . . 
you know, about **quotas," or 
about how ^'qualified" those new 
VPs are. 

. GUTMAN: About quotas or goals, 
remember, business is run by the 



numbers. There are sales quotas, 
market share goals, cycle-time 
reduction objectives . . . whatever 
you call them, Ted, every impor- 
tant business goal gets its own 
metric, plus an accountability 
plan. So this isn't that strange a 
thing for our people. 

Nor is there cause for grousing 
about the quality of the people 
promoted. After all, sector heads 
know this is business; if the 
requirement is to find and pre- 
pare a woman or person of color 
as well as white males to head 
one of their business units, with 
profit and loss at stake, they're 
not going to fool around. They'll 
get a right person ready. 
MARCHESE: I guess I'm won- 
dering about attitudinal change, 
Bobbi. There's a lot of residual 
racism and sexism out there. 
GUTMAN: Tell me. I'm 49 years 
old, Ted. What George Fisher and 
Gary Tooker know is that we 
probably aren't going to live long 
enough to see all those attitudes 
disappear. Over time, however, 
change will happen, and the 
source for it will be people's indi- 
vidual interactions with others. 
That interaction isn't happening 
today in our churches and neigh- 
borhoods, so it has to happen 
here, at work. 

We have to give people an 
opportunity to get involved with 
each other — not as subordinate 
and manager, but as equals. If 
managers don't have people of 
difference next to them at the 
same level, the needed interac- 
tions, the learning we need, won't 
occur. That's why we say: Atti- 
tudes matter, but let's focus first 
on getting the people we need in 
the right spots. 

MARCHESE: Well said. Now I'm 
thinking consequences. The real 
work of Motorola goes on in teams 



at all levels . . . suddenly there 
are different voices at the table, 
which is the whole idea. But can 
teams convert difference into 
capability? 

GUTMAN: We have a very argu- 
mentative, open culture at Motor- 
ola It's okay to get in someone's 
face and say, think this is 
wrong," or whatever. We want to 
talk all the issues through, 
because we know that until we 
can get people to say what's on 
their minds, we don't start the 
learning. 

MARCHESE: An open culture 
is a great asset, especially for the 
attitudes stuff we were discussing. 
But what about differences in 
communication styles, such as 
those based on gender? Earlier 
you were down on training. 
GUTMAN: On mass training — 
unfocused and unconnected to 
business problems. But of course 
we do responsive training. For 
example, a team gets hung up 
on a problem, the deeper problem 
is communication, that's a 
moment for a dose of training, 
**just in time," as we say in quality 
terms. For our senior execs, it was 
helpful at a certain moment to 
have a world-class gender trainer 
come in to work with them. All 
of us have to learn new skills 
when it comes to diversity. 
MARCHESE: Bobbi, it's time to 
sum up. 

GUTMAN: You know, I still hear 
today that Motorola is crazy — 
that diversity will cost us our 
technological prowess . . . that 
Vomen can't drive divisions 

because they cry," and so on 

The old social norms live on. But 
let me show you our revenues: 
$13 bUlion in '92, $17 bUUon in '93, 
significant increases expei^ted at 
year- end ^94. 

Now all that's not because we 
diversified our officer corps, Ted, 
but it is related to Motorola's abil- 
ity to look facts in the face and 
constantly remake ourselves. 
Those old norms? We're putting 
them behind us to ensure future 
success. 

MARCHESE: Bobbi, thank you. ■ 
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ast fall. President Clinton 
issued an individual 
challenge to each college 
and university president 
in the nation. In that 



remarkable letter, the President 
asked our help in inspiring an 
ethic of service across America. 

Much i:uperb service already 
is occurring in higher education. 
At some private institutions such 
as Aiverno, and public ones such 
as Portland State, service is at 
center stage. But those are the 
exceptions these days. 

At the founding of many public 
and private universities, service 
was the ultimate goal; teaching 
and scholarship were the means 
of achieving that goal. Around 
various notions of service to oth- 
ers, institutions enjoyed a coher- 
ence of vision and sense of shared 
purpose. 

In the course of time, however, 
the three primary activities of fac- 
ulty — teaching, research, and 
service ~ drifted apart and the 
ethic of service was drained of 
its original drive. Today, faculty 
are reviewed for compensation, 
promotion, and tenure on the 
basis of their efforts in all three 
categories, but service is rarely 
considered as important as the 
other two. At Indiana University, 
for example, I heard recently that 
a faculty member, when asked 
about his service, replied in all 
seriousness that he viewed his 
letters of complaint to his dean 
as his service to the university. 

Returning Service to 
Center Stage 

Now is the time to rethink the 
concept of service, to move it back 
to center stage in higher educa 




tion, and to reconnect service with 
teaching and research. 

The past years have seen a ris- 
ing tide of concern about our col- 
leges and universities. Critics say 
that institutions of higher edu- 
cation view themselves as priv- 
ileged enclaves, that they focus 
on research at the expense of 
teaching, that they seek only to 
prepare graduates for the job 
market — and even do poorly at 
that task. 
But if those of us in education 
I do our job, the school years — 



through college and beyond — 
should be a time in which stu- 
dents develop a personal sense 
of responsibility for themselves 
and others. We want our students 
to be educated citizens, to be 
thoughtful individuals who con- 
tribute their time and talents in 
their communities. Voluntarism 
reflects distinctly American 
values, values that are fundamen- 
tal to the strength of our society, 
and these values must be funda- 
mental in education. 

Increasing numbers of young 
people today, certainly more than 
at any time since the 1960s, want 
to engage in volunteer service. 
They see a need and reach out 
to help. In recent decades, young 
people often have been pictured 
as self-involved and alienated. But 
the Civil Rights movement, the 
Peace Corps, Job Corps, Vista, and 
many other programs have been 
powerful engines for change, put- 
ting values into action and inspir- 
ing millions of Americans, young 
and old, to do their part to make 
the world a better place, 

Wliat are the obstacles to a 
more central role for service in 
university missions? Those obsta- 
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cles are easier to diagnose than 
to cure, but certainly a key stum- 
bling block is the lack of a strong 
sense of community on most uni- 
versity campuses. This is partic- 
ularly true at urban institutions 
serving mainly commuting stu- 
dents, for the primary allegiance 
of those students is to their fam- 
ilies and jobs, not the institution. 

But a lack of community is also 
common at large research uni- 
versities, where for many — per- 
haps most — faculty members, 
their first allegiance is to their 
disciplines, not to their campuses. 
Faculty most often view recog- 
nition by peers, at their own and 
other universities, as principal 
currency of the academic realm. 

What steps can we take to 
restore the roles of service in uni- 
versities? The first and most 
important utep is to integrate ser- 
vice into the curriculum. 

Service-Learning 

Community service in the con- 
text of academic courses and 
seminars — often termed '*service- 
learning" — is valuable for two 
fundamental and interrelated rea- 
sons: (1) Service as a form of 
practical experience enhances 
learning in all arenas of a uni- 
versity's curriculum: and (2) the 
experience of community service 
reinforces the moral and civic 
values inherent in serving others. 

Many faculty members, how- 
ever, will question integrating 
community service into the under- 
graduate curriculum and want 
proof of my first point, that ser- 
vice enhances academic objec- 
tives. Does a student really learn 
more political science, sociology, 
or English literature if a course 
in that discipline includes a 
community-service component? 
The answer depends on the sub- 
stance of the course and its aca- 
demic objectives, but I am con- 
vinced that service can enhance 
academic learning in many 
courses. 

Last year, three political science 
professors reported on a course 
they taught, "Contemporary' Polit- 
ical Problems," at the University 
of Michigan. Out of a class of 
eighty-nine students, they ran- 
domly selected one group to be 



involved in community service, 
along with readings and written 
assignmenus, while the other sec- 
tions instead did some added tra- 
ditional assignments. 

On three scales, they found that 
the students in the community- 
service section succeeded more 
than their classmates: their grades 
were higher (by blind grading), 
they reported higher satisfaction 
on course evaluations, and their 
awareness of societal problems 
was greater. The course was 
repeated, with students being 
allowed to choose to work in a 
political or social-service orga- 
nization, and the results were 
equally positive. A key factor in 
these results, emphasize the fac- 
ulty members, was time spent 
integrating community service 
into the curriculum by regular 
discussion sessions (see Educa- 
tional Evaluation and Policy 
Analysis, Winter 1993, pp. 410- 
419). 

Few comparable studies have 
been done with the same care, 
and no data exist on the long- 
term impact of service on learn- 
ing, though msyor studies now 
under way at Vanderbilt hold 
jnreat promise. The few reports 
that have been completed not 
only underscore the need for 
more analysis but also give strong 
evidence in favor of expanding 
service-learning in the undergrad- 
uate curriculum. 

One can imagine results similar 
to those in the Michigan study 
in a sociology course on welfare, 
for example, and in a wide variety 
of courses in public policy. In such 
disciplines, when regular reflec- 
tion on community service is inte- 
grated into written assignments 
and discussions of readings, the 
service should enrich the other 
coursework. 

Analogy to 

Professional Education 

In professional disciplines, clin- 
ical work has long been consid- 
ered essential for the educated 
practitioner. In law and medicine, 
years ago, academic lean ng in 
the classroom, library, and hb- 
oratory initially came as a sup- 
plement to apprentice programs. 
Apprenticeship — learning 



through doing — was the cus- 
tomary route to the bar, until law 
schools became well established 
toward the end of the nineteenth 
century and study in a law school 
was allowed to substitute for time 
spent in a law office. 

Ironically, the revolution that 
transformed legal education into 
an academic discipline eliminated 
all clinical dimensions for a time. 
It was not until the 1960s that 
clinical legal education returned. 

In the health professions, and 
in other fields such as social work 
and public administration, a sim- 
ilar transition has occurred: from 
study with a practitioner, to 
mostly academic studies, to an 
iterative mix of classroom and 
clinical work. Today, no one 
seriously questions the need for 
medical students to spend time 
in practicing what they will later 
perform. The importance of clin- 
ical training is apparent. 

Service and the Liberal 
Arts 

For most undergraduate dis- 
ciplines in the arts and sciences, 
however, no parallel transition 
occurred; learning is limited to 
the classroom and the library. 
Deep)er, connected learning, which 
necessarily entails abilities to 
apply knowledge and relate it to 
self, suffers as a result. 

For disciplines in all fields of 
the liberal arts, service can enrich 
study by connecting academic 
abstractions, often remote from 
students' personal experience, 
with real experiences involving 
others. Service enables students 
to learn about themselves and 
their values as they help those 
in need. Service — in the words 
of Claire Gaudiani, president of 
Connecticut College — **connects 
thought and feeling in a deliberate 
way, creating a context in which 
students can explore how they 
feel about what they are thinking, 
and what they think about how 
they feel." 

Linking the humanities to ser- 
vice presents a special challenge 
because the humanities palette 
is the widest and most diffuse. 
The proposition that service 
enriches learning in all arenas 
of the university finds its test case 
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in literature. How can one **expe- 
rience" MiMUmiarch as well as 
read it? 

An Example From My 
Teaching 

Answers to that question 
became clearer to me during a 
course I taught on "Altruism, I'hi- 
lanthropy, and Public Service" at 
Indiana University and again last 
year at Duke University. Those 
answers afilrm my point that the 
experiences involved in commu- 
nity service help to strengthen 
moral and civic values. 

One explicit aim of the course 
was to help undergraduate stii- 
dents understand their own value 
systems and the extent of their 
personal commitment to help 
their neighbors. A second was to 
experience public policy issues 
in practice as well as in theory. 

We moved back and forth 
between personal and public pol- 
icy issues. Each student not only 
participated in class and wrote 
several papers but also served 
in a community-service agency 
for at least three hours each week. 
Students kept journals describing 
their service experiences and the 
ways those experiences enriched 
their readings for the class. 

Class sessions early in the 
course focused on altruism in lit- 
erature. Among the assigned read- 
ings was The Snow Image." a 
short story by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. In the story, two children 
playing in the snow create "an 
image out of snow** and call it 
their "snow sister." The image is 
so lifelike that the children's 
father Ls convinced that it is a real 
child. Over his children's strong 
objections, he brings it inside the 
house to warm it at the stove. 
Soon all that Ls left of the snow 
image Ls a puddle of water. 

That story triggered lively class 
discussions about whether altru- 
istic behasnor must actually help 
the recipient or whether good 
intentions are sufficient. Those 
discussions were immeasurably 
enhanced by the students' expe- 
ri(»nces in the community-service 
projects, some of which provi^led 
assistance without much regard 
to whether its recipients had 
requested it. Comparing their 



experiences with ideas in the 1 
Hawthorne story, the students 
gained new perspectives on their 
own attitudes and actions. 

Each of the other readings in 
the course — excerpts from the 
Old and New Testaments, Thomas 
Aquinas, and contemporary phi- 
losophers and social scientists 
— was similarly reinforced by the 
interaction of insights from the 
texts and from the service expe- 
riences. This was no less true 
when we shifted our focus to phi- 
lanthropy and then to public 
service. 

I finished the course convinced 
that community service provides 
a particularly powerful means 
to link theory and practice for 
students in the humanities. By 
enriching the life experience stu- 
dents bring into the classroom, 
service helps them read literature 
or history or philosophy with 
greater insight. They personally 
experience issues at the heart of 
those disciplines. When students 
closely examine readings against 
their community-service expe- 
riences — through class discus- 
sions, journals, and essays — they 
deepen their analyses of texts and 
their perceptions of their service. 
In the process, they gain greater 
understanding of themselves. 

My experience with teaching 
this course reinforces points 
raised decades ago by John 
Dewey, who spent a lifetime elab- 
orating the thesis that theory and 
practice must work together. 
Dewey believed that individuals 
should be trained not for narrow 
professions alone but for life, and 
that learning in the classroom 
and in practical arenas should 
constantly interact — lest we be 
unable to learn from our expe- 
riences or to link those experien- 
ces to our intellectual inquiries. 

Other Perspectives on 
Service-Learning 

Enhancing learning is not the 
only rationale for including a 
community-service component 
in academic courses, though I 
think it is the primary one. Two 
others have been articulated at 
some length by strong advocates 
of service-learning. A hero to us 
all, Robert Coles, of Harvard, urge 



that community service be 
included in humanities and social 
sciences courses to enrich the 
moral character of students. To 
educational theorist Benjamin 
Barber, of Rutgers University, the 
primary rationale for linking com- 
munity service to the classroom 
is civic education. 

These two perspectives, one 
emphasizing moral issues and the 
other emphasizing civic concerns, 
are closely related to each other 
and to a third perspective: that 
community service as a regular 
part of an undergraduate course 
in the humanities or social scien- 
ces can link classroom learning 
to the professional and personal 
lives of students after graduation. 
Community service includes ele- 
ments of both vocation and avo- 
cation and ties these together in 
graduates' careers. 

A Mission of Learning 

Education should not be value- 
free. It should serve to deepen 
our sense of connectedness and 
responsibility to others. Incor- 
porating volunteer service into 
undergraduate education, as an 
integral part of the curriculum, 
emphasizes for students that serv- 
ing others Ls part of being an edu- 
cated person. 

For all these reasons, it Ls long 
past time to reunify service with 
teaching and research. Commu- 
nity service by students and fac- 
ulty Ls a particularly powerful 
means to promote this objective. 

Strengthening the role of 
service-learning fits well within 
the larger picture of current 
changes in undergraduate edu- 
cation. An expanded use of 
internships, an enhanced focus 
on problems that cut across dis- 
ciplines, and an increased empha- 
sis on collaborative learning are 
all examples of shifts in higher 
education that complement 
service-learning. 

"Tell me, and I forget," said my 
favorite philosopher/ statesman. 
Benjamin Franklin. "Teach me, 
and I may remember. Involve me, 
and I learn." 

As educators, learning is our 
mission. Involvement in commu 
nity service can be key to achiev- 
s ing that mission. 
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LEARNING COMMUNITIES, 
COLLABORATIVE LEARNING, 

AND 

THE PEDAGOGY OF 
EDUCATIONAL CITIZENSHIP 



Issues of citizenship and 
national service are once 
more a primary theme of 
our national discourse. 
Young people are being 
urged, as they were some thirty 
years ago, to think of what they 
can do for their country rather 
than what their country can do 
for them. For our part, we have 
filled our campuses with messages 
of service and the need to build 
inclusive, supportive communities 
for all students. 

Laudatory as these goals may 
be. serious questions remain about 
the willingness of young people 
to engage in service and to work 
together on our campuses. Of 
course, there will always be stu- 
dents who value service and 
understand that responsibilities 
as well as rights come with cit- 
izenship. But most youth grow 
up learning to place personal gain 
and career interests first. Few 
have confronted the many ways 
their interests and the interests 
of the larger community are inex- 
tricably intertwined. 

What can be done to promote 
citizenship among our students? 
... to shape their willingness to 
take some degree of responsibility 
for the welfare of others. ... to 
join in an inclusive community 
life, ... to become citizens first 
and workers second? 

This, of course, is not a new 
question. For years, the themes 
of community, service, and cit- 
izenship have been a consistent 
thread in conversations about 
colli^giate education. But those 
conversations have been severely 
limited in scope. TheyVe spoken 
of the education of citizens as if 
meeting that goal were primarily 
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a matter of content, of course 
material. 

In this and other ways, we have 
failed to do all we could. We lec- 
ture about citizenship, but we do 
little to promote teaching and 
learning environments that them- 
selves could develop in students 
the norms and dispositions of cit- 
izenship. T}»e recent popularity 
of service-learning aside, weVe 
seldom turned to approaches that 
would enact a pedagogy of 
citizenship. 

Yet we know that our actions 
speak louder than our words, and 
that students learn as much, if 
not more, from the norms implicit 
in the structure of action than 
from the words overlaying that 
structure. If anything, the con- 



tradictions that arise from the 
clash of norms implicit in content 
vs. structure yield among our stu- 
dents a sense of the system's 
hypocrisy. They come to see the 
system as preaching one thing 
while doing another. 

This does not mean that higher 
education has been totally devoid 
of pedagogies that promote cit- 
izenship. The history of higher 
education is dotted with "distinc- 
tive" colleges whose pedagogical 
practices were consciously con- 
structed with the notion of cit- 
izenship in mind . . . Alexander 
Meiklejohn's Experimental College 
at Wisconsin (1928-30) is the 
most famous example. But such 
colleges have almost always been 
small, served the upp)er middle 
class, and had short life spans. 

Most important, the sense of 
citizenship that they sought to 
imbue in their students never 
found its way into the collegiate 
experience generally. Just the 
opposite is more usually the case. 
For most students, college is still 
characterized by independent, 
often isolating, learning set in a 
highly competitive context that 
ail but ignores the norms that 
underlie the concepts of service 
and citizenship. 

Learning Communities 

Today, happily, a number of 
innovations in pedagogy and prac- 
tice exist with the potential to 
change our approach to the devel- 
opment of citizenship In our stu- 
dents. Chief among these are the 
use of learning communities and 
adlaJborative teaching strategies. 
While these efforts may vary in 
character, they all emphasize 
shared or connected learning, pos 
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itive interdependence, and col- 
laboration between students and 
faculty in the learning-teaching 
process. And most require stu- 
dents to become actively involved 
both in their own learning and 
in that of their peers. 

What led me to this connection 
— between these pedagogic 
strategies and learning the dis- 
position of citizenship — was a 
series of studies of learning com- 
munities in higher education I 
directed recently for Syracuse 
University and the National Cen- 
ter on Postsecondary Teaching, 



yielded evidence of program 
impact. 

Separate qualitative observa- 
tions and interviews of the pro- 
gram students during the year 
further helped us to understand 
the effects of program partici- 
pation and gave us insight into 
the possible sources of those 
effects. These allowed us to dis- 
cover changes in student views 
over the course of the program, 
and to better understand the 
comparisons the students made 
between their experiences in the 
program and their prior expe- 



responsibility for their own learn- 
ing (as well as that of their peers) 
was seen as critical for their con- 
tinuation in college: 
The more I talk with other 
people, the more Fni actually 
learning. . . . Iget fmorel out 
of the subject because m y 
brain is getting more, because 
Fm getting more involved 
with the students. Fm getting 
mare involved unth the class. 
We also found that a number 
of students who participated in 
collaborative learning programs, 
especially those in the Coordi- 



We lecture about citizenship, but we do little to promofo teaching and learning 
environments that themselves could develop in students the norms and 

dispositions of citizenship. 



Learning, and Assessment 
(NCTLA). 

Two of these studies focused 
on the academic and social expe- 
riences of beginning college stu- 
dents in two different learning 
community programs: the Learn- 
ing Community program at 
LaGuardia Community College, 
in New York City; and the Coor- 
dinated Studies Programs at Seat- 
tle Central Community College. 
Though somewhat different in 
structure, these programs were 
similar in their emphasis on the 
utilization of collaborative teach- 
ing strategies within the learning 
communities — with the Coor- 
dinated Studies Programs being 
the most consciously collaborative 
in nature. 

Our research sought to answer 
two basic questions about these 
programs. Do collaborative learn- 
ing programs make a difference 
in student learning and persis- 
tence? And, if so, how? 

We used two forms of inquiry, 
quantitative and qualitative, to 
study the experiences of a sample 
of program and nonprogram first- 
year students. With survey ques- 
tionnaires we studied the stu- 
dents' academic and social behav- 
iors, perceptions of academic 
experiences, perceptions of intel- 
lectual gain, and academic per- 
formance and persistence during 
their first year. Comparative sta 
tistical analyses of this data 



riences in more-traditional learn- 
ing settings. 

First, and by way of context, 
let me share our fmdings on the 
influences of learning commu- 
nities on student learning and 
attainment. What really struck 
me in our data, however — and 
what led me to this focus on what 
we came to refer to as "educa- 
tional citizenship" — were findings 
we had not sought out; namely, 
that for many participants, the 
learning community experience 
seemed to have developed in them 
an understanding of the nature 
and importance of mutual inter- 
dependence in shared learning 
endeavors. 

Findings 

Consistent with our expecta- 
tions, we found that students in 
the two learning community pro- 
grams were more involved in a 
range of learning activities, 
learned more, and eventually per- 
sisted at a higlier rate than did 
similar students in more 
traditional learning settings. In 
being part of a shared learning 
experience, the students found 
academic and social support, for 
their learning among their peers 
and they became actively involved 
in learning. For many students, 
especially those in the urban com- 
munity college settings, that sup- 
port and the sense of empower- 
ment arising from taking 



nated Studies Programs at Seattle 
Central (see box), expressed a 
deepened appreciation for the 
importance of inclusive, suppi i ^ - 
ive community in their lives. Ant 
they seemed to have awakened 
to the important notion that their 
own educational well-being was 
dependent on that of other 
members of the learning commu- 
nity, and it was in their om\ edu- 
cational interest to be concerned 
with the educational needs of 
others: 
fin the beginning of class J, 
I just felt there was a lot of 
conflict^ a lot of people uiere 
afraid to really actually say 
what th^ really felt. A hot of 
the white students u^re, 
because they felt intimidated. 
But as we started to learn 
more about them and they 
learned more about W5, [it 
was betterl. 

So you are constantly having 
to think, rethink, and even 
re-rethink what 's going on 
in light of all the feedback 
you 're getting from all these 
different points of view: xchat 
it does is shape and mold 
your own point ofvieu^ to a 
much finer degree and give^ 
you a much broader base to 
look from, I tliink, than you 
umtld [getj from just thc^ tra- 
ditior.al tiHtcher /pupil 
situation. 
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Implications for 
Campus Communities 

This view of the educational 
value of diversity and of one s obli- 
gations to one's peers, which is 
part of what I'm calling educa- 
tional citizenship, is only a step 
or two away from the concept 
of citizenship as generally under- 
stood. Indeed the former may bo 
a necessary precursor to the lat- 
ter. What I am suggesting is that 
the promotion of learning com- 
munities and collaborative learn- 
ing in higher education may serve 
to promote not only enhanced 
learning and persistence but also 
the development of citizenship 
in its broadest sense. 

Of more immediate concern 
is the potential impact such 
pedagogies can have on campus 
climates and the construction of 
campus communities that bring 
people together. Carefully struc- 
tured learning communities can 
promote respect for difference 
— in race, sexual orientation, 
class — among students and fac- 
ulty and a deeper appreciation 
of the ways in which diversity 
enriches the entire community. 

The pedagogies also can rein- 
force the development of positive 
intergroup affiliations. By requir- 
ing students to work together in 
mutually positive ways, they help 
overcome the many stereotypes 
that unfortunately often shape 
campus intergroup relations. By 
embracing collaborative teaching 
and learning, we promote forms 
of educational citizenship that 
prepare students to be effective 
citizens in an increasingly diverse 
America. 

It is also likely that the promo- 
tion of learning communities and 
collaborative pedagogies on cam- 
pus will have a substantial pos- 
itive impact on the willingness 
of students to volunteer for com- 
munity and campus service. Take, 
for instance, the report of direc- 
tors of freshman learning com- 
munities who use peer mentors 
in their programs — they tell me 
that past learning community 
participants are invariably the 
first to volunteer to become peer 
mentors in the following years. 

Thinking of the current pop- 
ularity of service-learning, let me 



add that we should not restrict 
service to "service" courses or only 
to students who find that work 
of interest We should ask all stu- 
dents to give something of value 
back to their community and,' 
or campus, whether as peer men- 
toring, tutoring, or another form 
of service. We should hold service 
to be a principle of institutional 
membership. 

Concluding Comments 

As a researcher, of course, I 
can think of a dozen questions 
we have yet to answer. We don't 
yet know how complex or fully 
developed those norms are after 
only a semester. What else would 
have to take place in college for 
those norms to take root? Nor 
do we know to what degree these 
norms extend beyond the class- 
rooms of the learning community. 
Are they peer-group specific, or 
do they influence behaviors 
beyond the program? 

As to service-learning, one can 
ask whether an experience of it 
might reinforce or strengthen the 
experience of a collaborative 
learning community? Or, to what 
degree would the experience of 
service-learning be enhanced 
when set in the collaborative 
learning community environment? 

More generally, to what degree 
need content and structure be 



linked? C?an we achieve the same 
appreciation of mutual interde- 
pendence in math classrooms as 
in classrooms that focus specif- 
ically on Issues of citizenship? 

Finally, we need to understand 
more fully how these issues play 
out in racially and socially diverse 
collegiate settings. In such set- 
tings, how does the experience 
of learning com.munities shape 
one's view of mutual interdepend- 
ence and benefit? 

There are many more questions 
that one can pose about the 
impacts of -irning communities 
and collaborative learning, and 
many particulars that are still 
unclear. What is clear is the need 
for us to construct a pedagogy, 
not simply a curriculum, that will 
build, not undermine, the norms 
of citizenship we seek to promote. 
To that end, there is already good 
reason to recommend the rapid 
development of learning commu- 
nities and the collaborative learn- 
ing strategies that undergird 
them. ■ 

Note 

This article was adapted from a pre- 
sentation to the Joint Program, Coun- 
cil on Academic Affairs and Council 
on Student Affairs at the annual con- 
ference of the National Association 
of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges, November 7. 1994. Chicago. 
IL 



One case study 

Coordinated Studies Programs 
Seattle Central Community College 

The Coordinated Studies Programs (CSPs) at Seattle Central 
typically consist of two to four thematically linked courses whose 
40-100 students meet together as one large learning community, 
team-taught by two to four instructors. The themes of the CSPs 
cut across disciplinary areas; though usually based in the Humanities 
Division, they may extend to the Math-Science Professional- 
Technical Divisions. CSPs typically meet for 11 to 18 hours a week, 
in blocks of 4 to 6 hours over two to four days. Generally, all 
instructors are present and active in all class meetings. For most 
of the week, the entire community meets together, but once or twice 
a week the large class splits into smaller seminar sessions. 

The use of cross-disciplinary topics, team-teaching, continuous 
class meeting times, and regular small-group activities creates a 
collaborative learning environment that consciously seeks to engage 
its students as full participants in the construction of knowledge. 
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AAHE Asst'Ssnnmt Font w 
AAHE\s Qualitii hiitiathn's 

Assessment & 
Quality Program 
Enriched 

AAHE's 10th Annual Conference 
on Assessment & Quality — to 

be held June 11-14. 1995, in Bos- 
ton, MA — will offer the most 
comprehensive and action- 
oriented program yet. A wealth 
of talented speakers and work- 
shop leaders, and several new 
features will illuminate the con- 
ference theme of "Improving 
Learning: Forging Better Con- 
nections Between Assessment, 
Quality, and Accreditation." 

Previously announced speakers 
include Robert Atwell, Russell 
AckofiT, TVudy Banta, Judith 
Sorum-Brown, K. Patricia Cross, 
Steve Ehrmann, Peter Ewell, 
Ruth Mitchell, and Chuck 
Nielson. 

The following luminaries have 
now been added to that stellar 
list of presenters: Zelda Gamson 
(on collaboration for change), 
Alan Guskln (on strategies for 
change), Beverly Guy-Sheftall 
(on visions of quality undergrad- 
uate education for the next cen- 
tury), Michael Nettles (on 
K-16 standards and assessment), 
James Ratcliff (on putting 
students at the center of state 
assessment plans). Sheila Tobias 
(on new realities and priorities 
in undergraduate science edu- 
cation), Peter Vaill (on learning 
leadership in "permanent white- 
water"), Ralph Ublff (on embed- 
ding assessment in program 
review), and Robert Zemsky (on 
departments as levers for 
change). 

More than twenty-five practical, 
interactive preconference work- 
shops will be offered on topics 
such as: assessment in the social 
sciences, the Baldrige process, 
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benchmarking, community college 
assessment, departmental assess- 
ment, evaluating writing, "the fly- 
ing starship factory — quest for 
quality," foundations of TQM, 
general-education assessment, 
improving faculty evaluation, 
learning organizations, mediated 
learning, peer review of teaching, 
performance assessment, servant 
leadership, setting standards, and 
systems thinking. AAHE^s Cam- 
pus Quality Coordinators Net- 
work will meet in conjunction 
with the conference. 

Three new features: This year, 
conference sessions will be sched- 
uled in thematic "bands, " making 
it easier for attendees to follow 
their interests. Second, the con- 
ference will organize voluntary 
"reflection groups on-site to 
help attendees who share com- 
mon interests to forge better con- 
nections. Third, the 1995 con- 
ference will feature pubiisfwrs* 
exhibits of books, instrumi^ts, 
software, tests, and other mate- 
rials on assessment and quality. 
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Popular features from past con- 
ferences, such as "Wednesday 
Morning Specials," book discus- 
sions, commissioned papers, con- 
sulting breakfasts, and "talk 
show" sessions are also on the 
agenda. 

To be added to the Assessment 
Forum's mailing list, or receive 
more information, contact Liz 
Lloyd (x21). Project Assistant, 
Assessment Forum and CQI Proj- 
ect; elloyd^'i'capcon.net. 

AAJfE Piiblu atiotis 

1995 Pub List 

Enclosed with this issue of the 
Bulletin is AAHE*s completely 
revised and updated "Resources 
1995," which describes publica- 
tions, audiocassettes, and peri- 
odicals for sale, as well as AAHE's 
other resources such as Fax/ 
Access and Internet listservs. 

AAHE members receive dis- 
counts on publication purchases 
and more. Join today! 

("News" continues on p. 1(>.) 



by Ted Marchese 

Welcome back for news of AAHE members (names 
in bold) doing interesting things, plus news of note 
. , . do send me items! 

PEOPLE: After distinguished presidencies of the 
American Council on Education, UC-Irvine, and 
now the University of California itself. Jack Pelta- 
son notifies regents he'll step down this fall. . . . 
Public higher education in California confronts a 
"state of emergency," says a new analysis by Har- 
vard's Dave Breneman ... a combination of fund- 
ing cutbacks, fee hikes, and shortage of available 
classes there has shrunk public higher-ed enroll- 
ments by 187,000 over the past three years — 
despite rising numbers of high school graduates . . 
at least ten other states face the same problem of 
pinched funding vs. swelling demand . . . copies of 
the analysis from Pat Callan's California Higher 

Education Policy Center, 408/287-6601 How 

serious is the problem of required but unavailable 
courses? One piece of confidential data I saw for a 
prominent CSU campus shows that not one of the 
2,800 FT freshman entrants was able to graduate 
in four years . . . Indiana University is now mulling 
a plan ("GRADPACT) that would guarantee par- 
ticipating students the ability to graduate in eight 
semesters. 

BUSH FOUNDATION: Since 1980, the St. Paul- 
based Bush Foundation has plowed $29 million 
into faculty-development programs on virtually 
ever>' campus in its three-state service region (MN, 
SD, ND) ... the remarkable effect — I see it over 
and again in campus visits there — is a stand-out 
pattern of rich conversation and innovation in 
teaching and learning. . . . The impacts of campus 
grants have been boosted by concurrent Bush sup- 
port for a collaborative network, which last month 
brought together 515 faculty for three days of 
exchange in the Twin Cities ... at that gathering, 
the collected faculties presented a well-deserved 
salute to Bush's president for all these years, 
Humphrey Doermann, for his steadfastness in 
support. ... To encourage its collaborative toward 
an independent existence, the Foundation has 
staked it to $1 million in start-up funding . . . direc- 
tor Lesley Cafarelli tells me they'll take a new 
name — the Collaboration for the Advancement of 
Teaching and Learning — recruit institutional 
membership (23 colleges signed on right away), 
and open the door to Iowa and Wisconsin institu- 
tions. Right ideas! ^ 
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MORE PEOPLE: SHEEOs Jim Mingle, whose 
recent writing on restructuring has pushed all our 
thinking, is on leave this year at EDUCOM working 
on the latter's National Learning Infrastructure 
Initiative, aimed at boosting system-wide access 
and learning productivity through technology , . , 
reach Jim via NLIl(5^educom.edu. . . . One of 
1 Dupont's most-admired execs retired in January: 
AACC*s Connie Odems. . . . New campus presi- 
dents: Vera Martinez at Fullerton, Ruth Simmons 
at Smith, Bernard Franklin at St. Augustine's, 
Evan Dobelle at Trinity (CT), and Irving McPhaii 
at St. Louis CC-Florissant Valley. . . . Best wishes, 
too, to new provosts Paul Menzei (Pacific 
Lutheran), Mary Kathryn Kickels (Moraine Val- 
ley), and Thomas Armstrong (Texas Wesleyan), 
and to Norman Adler, Yeshiva*s new dean. 

GOOD READS: That recent Holmes Group report, 
"Tomorrow's Schools of Education," released by 
president Judy Lanier, is the bluntest document in 
some time, especially about the Ed schools of toduy 

. . . call 517/353-3874 for ordering info On the 

accountability front, I've been telling friends in 
public institutions about SUNVs "Performance 
Indicators Report," released at the end of last year 
... it presents statistical data, often comparative, 
for some three dozen measures distributed across 
five goals ... a real tribute to provost Joe Burkes 
sense of stewardship . . . (copies from Provosts 
Office, SUNY, State University PL, Albany, NY 
12246). . . . For good insights into today's market 
for physical scientists, check out Science as a 
Career: Perceptions and Realities, by Board mem- 
ber Sheila Tbbias . . . copies from the Research 

Corp. (for ordering info, 602/57 1-1111) And. 

finally, good ideas and good sense in Lee Tbitei's 
ASHE-ERIC report The Adxyisory Comviittee 
Advantage {Q3\\ 1/800/773-ERIC). 

IN THE OFFICE: As I write, we're all getting ready 
for March 19th and the start of AAHE's National 
Conference on Higher Education .. . hope you're 
there; let's talk. . . . Til give you a report next 
month. ■ 
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Colloquium 
Follow-Up 

Over January 1213. 1995, with 
support from the Ford P'ouiuia- 
tion and in part.m»rsh[p with 
Campus Compact, AlAHF. hosted 
the Colloquium on National and 
Community Service. The 
Washington-ha-seci eveiU was 
organized as a response to Presi- 
dent Clinton's September 1994 
letter to all college and university 



Important Dates 

1995 National Conference on Higher 
Education. Washington, DC. March 
19-22. 

NERCHE/AAHE Second Regional 
Conference on Faculty Roles and 
Rewards. Durham, NH. May 5-6. 

Ttenth AAHE Conference on Assess- 
ment & Quality. Boston. MA. June 
1114. 

National Education Computing Con- 
ference. Se<^ October 1994 "AAHE 
News" for details. Baltimore, MD. Juyw 
17-19. 

Zimbabwe Study Tbur. August 4- 17. 
To request a brochure, contact Judy 
CorcUlo (x22). 



presidents urging them to "create 
an ethic of service on their 
campuses.*" 

Despite the short notice and 
campus travel restrictions, more 
than 400 people attended the 
Colloquium. Attendees came from 
forty-five states, and included 
action officers designated by their 
presidents from 350 campuses. 
Upon their return, these action 
officers met with their presidents 
and other key members of their 
campus communities to plan next 
initiatives as a follow-on to the 
Colloquium. Tom Ehriich, pres- 
ident emeritus of Indiana I'ni- 
versity, and past chair of Campus 
Compact, delivered the keynote 
address. A version of that 
address, 'Taking Service 
Seriously," appears in this 
Bulletin. 

Throughout this month's 
National Conference are several 
sessions and posters on commu- 
nity service and service-learning. 
AAHE also invited all Colloquium 
participants and any other inter- 
ested conference registrants to 
attend a special meeting during 
the conference to discuss next 
steps. ' 




FAX/ACCESS 

A service provided for AAHE 
by E-Fax Communications, Inc 

Immediate delivery by fax 
of useful papers from 
AAHE's conferences, and more. 

Instructions: 

1 Phone 510/271-8164 from a fax 
machine or touch-tone phone. Follow 
the voice prompts. 

2. Be ready with the following: 

• The item number(s). 

• If you are an AAHE member, your 
Membership Number (the 7-digit 
number on your Bulletin mailing label) 

• A Visa or MasterCard (you will be 
billed automatically at the applicable 
member/nonmember price). 

• The number of the fax machine to 
receive the document(s). 

3. If you have problems with any 
transaction or transmission, call the 
E-Fax Customer Service Line at 
510/836-6000. 

For the list of offerings, 
order the free Menu (^10). 
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AAHE members receive free the AAHE BuUeHn (ten issues/year) &nd Change 
maga2ine (six issues/year); discounts on conference registration and publications; 
special rates on selected non-AAHE subscriptions; Hertz car rental discounts: 
and more. To join, complete this form and send it to AAHE, One Dupont Circle, 
Suite 360, Washington, DC 20036-1 1 10. 

MEMBERSHIP (Choose one) . . m o ^ , *>.c 

Regular: □ 1 yr, $80 □ 2 yrs, $155 □ 3 yrs, $230 □ Retired / □ Student 1 yr, $45 

(Fbr all categories, add $8/yearfor membership outside the U.S.) 
CAUCUSES (For AAHE members: choose same number of years as above) 



Amer. Indian/Alaska Native: 

Asian/Pacific American: 

Black: 

Hispanic: 

Lesbian/Gay: 

Women's: 



.yrs® $10/yr 
.yrs@ $15/yr 
.yrs® $15/yr 
.yrs® $25/yr 
.yrs® $10/yr 
.yrs® $10/yr 



Name(Dr./Mr./Ms.) 
Position . 
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i\f faculty, tixflude ttisciptttut) 

Institution/Organization 

Address (□ homc/D work) 



City _ 
Day Ph 
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-Zip. 



_Eve Ph--. 
. E-mail 
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□ Bill me □ Check enclosed (payment in U.S. funds only) 
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Moving? Clip out the label 
below and send it, marked 
with your new address, to 
"Change of Address," AAHE. 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360. 
Washington, DC 20036-1110. 
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In this issue: 



In just a few weeks, AAHE hopes to welcome 
1,500 participants to our 10th Ck)nference on 
Assessment & Quality, June 11-14 in Boston, 
Massachusetts. (Registration materials were mailed 
several weeks ago to ail Bulletin readers; for an 
update on the presenters list, see "AAHE News" in 
this issue.) 

Ten years is a long time, and in that period the 
assessment conference has been the responsibility 
of a succession of AAHE Assessment Forum direc- 
tors: Pat Hutchings (now of AAHE's Teaching Ini- 
tiative) . . . Renee Betz (of Central Missouri State) 
. . . Barbara Wright (of UConn) . . . Karl Schilling (of 
Miami U) . . . and now Tom Angelo, late of Boston 
College and "Classroom Assessment" fame (with col- 
laborator K. Patricia Cross). This month Tom gets 
his first Bulletin byline in his new director's role, in 
the article beginning on page 10. 

In 1993, the assessment conference became the 



assessment and quality conference . . . the quality 
portion of the event programmed by Monica Man- 
ning, convener of AAHE*s Academic Quality Con- 
sortium (AQC). Tlie work and learnings of AQC 
members figure prominently at the Boston confer- 
ence, and in the report starting on page 6. 

AAHE's move into assessment (1985), then into 
issues of quality improvement (1991), and the dual- 
focus conference structure (1993) are initiatives of 
AAHE vice president Ted Marchese. He contributes 
the lead feature this issue, "Understanding 
Benchmarking." 

This issue of the Bulletin also contains — tucked 
between pages 8 and 9 — the "call for proposals" for 
an entirely separate meeting . . . next fail's 6th 
National Conference on School/College Collabora- 
tion. The conference dates are October 26-29, in 
Washington, DC; the proposal deadline is June 19. 

-BP 
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UNDERSTANDING 
BENCHMARKING 

Is higher education ready for still another management idea 

from industry? Let's see. 



Yes, benchmarking is one 
of the day's overused 
words; like assessment, 
it has a ring to it that 
makes it a descriptor 
of choice for a variety of practices 
The term has generally been used 
to denote a standard or reference 
point against which a manufac- 
ture or service could be com- 
pared. Today, when most of us 
hear benchmark, we imagine sta- 
tistical tables and comparative 
norms. 

To contemporary mans^ers, 
benchmarking means something 
different again: a CQI technique 
aimed at identifying "best prac- 
tice " The object is, first, to under- 
stand at a deeper level your own 
work processes — the ways in 
which you deliver value to cus- 
tomers; next, to find out who else 
employs similar processes but 
with superior results; to study 
that other party, in partnership; 
then to adapt the learnings to 
improve your own performance. 
In a rough sense, as corporate 
benchmarkers like to say, it's 
"monkey see, monkey do better." 

Most firms in competitive indus- 
tries implemented some version 
of TQM or CQI in the 1980s. In 
the 1990s, as CQI matured and 
competitive pressures grew, a sec- 
ond generation of quality- 
management techniques emerged, 
among them benchmarking, reen- 
gineering, servant leadership, 360- 
degree evaluation, hoshin plan- 
ning, and learning organizations. 
Among these (and given reen- 
gineering's decline), benchmarking 
has so far won the most accep- 
tance. In 1992, a widely noticed 
study by Ernst & Young of 580 
International firms identified 
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benchmarking as one of the 
highest-payback activities in the 
quality arsenal Today, 80 percent 
of the Fortune 100 companies 
practice it. 

Higher education's engagement 
with quality management is in 
its fourth year, with campus 
efiforts now numbering in the 
hundreds; at least a dozen of the 
more advanced among these have 
made first forays Into benchmark- 
ing, including Oregon State, Bab- 
son, Central Florida, Miami (FL), 
Samford, Belmont, Northwest Mis- 
souri, and Penn State. AAHE's 
Academic Quality Consortium 
(AQC) is about to launch a bench- 
marking study project; a coop- 
erative benchmarking project is 
already under way among busi- 
ness schools. 

THE HOW-TO 

This past February 27-28, repre- 
sentatives from eleven AQC mem- 
ber institutions gathered in Phil- 
adelphia for an intensive, two- 
day workshop on the concept led 
by W.R. Williamson, a senior exec- 
utive at DuPont who has been 
helping Penn State (an AQC mem 
ber) use the tool Here*s a taste 
of what we learned. 

Start with youiBelf. Before 
looking at anyone else, bench- 
marking demands deep knowl- 
edge of self. DuPont will take a 
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given work process — refinery 
maintenance, phone installation, 
order expediting — and help the 
people who run it take it apart: 
Who are the suppliers and the 
customers for this process? What's 
most important about it to them? 
What are its resource require- 
ments? Outputs and results? What 
measures have we to track its 
performance? 

As an aid to understanding, 
most such analyses ask the 
workers in a process to map their 
work; CQI tools are used to create 
step-by-step flowcharts that allow 
people to uncover for themseh^es 
v/here all the critical dependen- 
cies, hand-offs, and "white spaces" 
lie. Not untypically, before any 
external comparisons are under- 
taken, people see their system's 
shortfalls and redundancies and 
initiate corrective action. Simul- 
taneously, these "owners" of the 
process often come to a sharper 
sense of goals for their work and 
agree on key performance indi- 
cators for its improvement. 

This done, the benchmarking 
effort moves to a second stage, 
also of analysis: What companies 
are significantly better than us 
at this proceSvS? How good are 
they? Is the gap between us and 
them changing? With what com- 
petitive consequence? 

The aim in asking these ques- 
tions is to identify a small number 
of companies — at least three, 
no more than eight — for inten- 
sive further study. How to identify 
these companies? DuPont starts 
with reasonably available data: 
literature descriptions, databases, 
trade groups, consultants, knowl- 
edgeable informants. It will then 
send a short questionnaire to a 
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dozen or two of the most likely 
benchmarking partners, request- 
ing key pieces of data on the pro- 
cess in question and inviting par- 
ticipation. The company shares 
the compiled data with all 
respondents, then uses it to help 
select companies to visit. 

Looking outward. The actual 
visit is step three in the process, 
one preceded by still more home- 
work: What exact information 
do we need from this party that 
(a) they will be willing and able 
to provide and (b) we will be able 
to use? The resulting questions 
are typically put in writing and 
sent in advance, to keep on-site 
time and intrusion to a minimum. 
With such preparation, a three- 
person visiting team from DuPont 
may learn what it needs in as few 
as four on-site hours. 

Finally, in step four, the bench- 
marking team compiles findings 
from the visits, lays them against 
the company's own work process, 
and comes up with recommen- 
dations. These recommendations 
go to the executive accountable 
for that function, the presump- 
tion is that he or she will imple- 
ment them, quickly. 

THE qi;estions 

If the steps in benchmsirking are 
reasonably straightforward, the 
surrounding issues are less so. 
AQC members at the Philadelphia 
workshop were full of questions; 
here are answers we heard, 
learned ourselves, or found in the 
literature. 

What type of process lends 
itself to benchmarking? The 
answer here is, "big enough to 
matter, but concrete enough to 
get your arms around." According 
to Williamson, you want a process 
that matters on the revenue side 
or to cost-reduction, but one also 
that has a sense of boundary 
around it, a definable set of people 
who work in it, and that has lead- 
ers who're ready to act on find- 
ings. "Corporate management** 
is too big and mushy a topic; "buy- 
ing pencil sharpeners" is too small; 
"inventory management of pes- 
ticides" could be right. This spring, 
Penn State is benchmarking "uni- 
versity relations" with several 



counterparts, including another 
AQC member, Michigan. 

A company like DuPont has 
thousands of processes; which 
are priorities for benchmarking? 
First and foremost, those that 
matter to customers. Customers 
don't care how you assign spaces 
in employee parking lots or who 
gets to eat in which dining room; 
they probably care a lot about 
how quickly and reliably their 
product orders get filled. Time 
and energies are short, Williamson 
reminded AQC members, so be 
strategic and ask: What are the 
things we do that matter most 
to our customers, entail high 
costs, are significant as a market 
differentiator, and that beg for 
improvement? 

Supposing you benchmarked 
and found nobody better than 
you? In several years and 
hundreds of benchmarking proj- 
ects DuPont has never failed to 
find some other company that 
was significantly better than it 
at the process under study. As 
Williamson put it, "Better things 
are out there, believe me." 

Surely not every project at 
DuPont has led to improve- 
ments? No, Williamson conceded, 
especially in earlier days. When 
DuPont looked at projects that 
had led to little, it saw two things: 
no leadership buy-in; and too 
much time devoted to fieldwork, 
too little to initial self-knowledge 
and implementation. On the latter 
score, C. Jackson Grayson of the 
American Productivity and Qual- 
ity Center remarks, The biggest 
mistake people make when they 
start to benchmark is not being 
prepared. They go out to visit 
another company without fully 
understanding their own pro- 
cesses and they don't really know 
what they hope to learn." 

Can you benchmark direct 
competitors? Yes, companies do 
it all the time, even with rivals 
in Europe and Japan. Obviously 
the sharing will have tighter 
bounds around it, and there are 
antitrust implications to observe. 
In these and in all other cases, 
companies adhere to formal codes 
of conduct — one developed by 
the SPI Council on Benchmarking 
(in Cambridge), another by the 



International Benchmarking 
Clearinghouse (in Houston) — 
covering the ethics, etiquette, and 
required protocols of practice. 

How about noncompetitors? 
Everyone thinks his or her own 
company or field is unique, but 
in fact most firms do lots of the 
same things: They all buy, make, 
sell, deliver, and repair some good 
or service; they all hire people, 
pay bills, and so on. So the trick 
is to see the process you're study- 
ing in broadest terms, to look 
across the widest range of firms 
in search of truly better 
performance. 

Xerox, to cite a famous exam- 
ple, dramatically improved its 
1-800 service by benchmarking 
L.L. Bean. Babson College bench- 
marked its registration process 
against that of top hotels. Indeed, 
it's a maxim among benchmarkers 
that the most creative, differen- 
tiating ideas almost always will 
come from partners outside your 
own industry or field. 

Other imaginative examples? 
Companies do a lot of internal 
benchmarking. DuPont, for exam- 
ple, is quite decentralized ("like 
a university); in fact, most of its 
twenty- nine business units per- 
form many of the same functions 
— R&D, manufacturing, sales, 
finance, etc. DuPont encourages 
every unit to learn about "best 
practice" elsewhere within the 
company; the barriers of time, 
culture, and confidentiality will 
be lower than when a team goes 
outside. That way the whole com- 
pany "learns what it has learned" 
and gets smarter over time. 

What's the payoff ftt)m all 
this? Over the past several years, 
DuPont has completed some 300 
benchmarking studies. The impor- 
tant payoff is in customer sat- 
isfaction and market share, areas 
the company now excels in. The 
second is cost-reduction; DuPont 
estimates that the cumulative, 
per-year benefit of projects to 
date comes to $1 billion — a big 
contributor to its $2.7 billion net 
in 1994. 

How does benchmarking fit 
within CQI? The original idea 
behind CQI was that the people 
who worked in a process would 
continuously and ever work on 
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its improvement; CQI envisioned 
incremental change having impact 
over time. Benchmarking entered 
the picture because sometimes 
key processes need more than 
a ratcheting up, they need break- 
through change. Benchmarking's 
vision is that big changes come 
quickest when you get work teams 
out of immediate foxholes and 
force them to look outward for 
the creative analogue or idea. 

How does benchmarking 
square with reengineering? In 
important ways they're different 
philosophies. Benchmarking starts 
with the CQI premise that the 
best improvements to a work pro- 
cess will come from the people 
within it; reengineering envisions 
swat teams of executives and con- 
sultants tearing work down and 
rebuilding it from scratch. DuPont 
reckons it spent $100 million on 
consultant studies over the past 
five years and got very little out 
of them; it spent a fraction of that 
on benchmarking and its own 
people produced a billion dollars 
in savings. 

Savings at what cost in time 
and money? A typical benchmark- 
ing study might entail one fifth 
of the time of eight people work- 
ing over the course of five months 
on a budget of $50,000. Those 
were the numbers for a recent 
DuPont team that dug into ways 
of installing and changing tele- 
phones in the company's greater- 
Wilmington facilities. Even though 
the eight team members were 
busy people, they made time for 
the project because they knew 
the importance of its results — 
in this case, significant service 
improvements plus $4 million in 
savings from a $20 million 
expense budget. 

REFIJ^CTTON 

In thinking about this workshop, 
and in discussions of benchmark- 
ing among AQC members, a num- 
ber of points stand out. 

One is that the barriers to 
benchmarking in liigher education 
seem high. A threshold barrier 
is that, like CQI itself, the practice 
of benchmarking requires extraor- 
dinary effort. In business or health 
care, competitive pressures com- 



pel that effort; in the academy, 
the sense of felt need, of urgency 
about improvement, is relatively 
low. For many institutions and 
their faculties, already hard- 
pressed on multiple fronts, the 
question also becomes, '^If we did 
this difficult thing, and actually 
showed improvements, where's 
the reward?" When funding is 
driven by enrollment, not perfor- 
mance, often there will be no 
reward — monetary, at least — 
for improvement. 

A second factor is that bench- 
marking as described requires 
an underlay of experience in qual- 
ity management that most cam- 
puses don't yet have. If you don't 
understand work as a team-led 
process, with customers, metrics, 
outputs, and results, then the 
basic homework entailed — plus 
the difficulty of finding external 
partners on the same page — 
seems daunting. 

All this said, the paraOels here 
between a DuPont and most cam- 
puses are striking. In both cases, 
the long-term habit of dominant 
professionals has been to ask 
themselves what the need is, not 
customers; to regard familiar ways 
of doing things as preordained: 
to distrust metrics because ^ve 
all know what's needed"; to 
emphasize resource requirements 
over results; to favor pet projects 
over needs of the whole; and to 
regard their own enterprise as 
unique, rendering outside exam- 
ples superfluous (the "not 
invented here" syndrome). Despite 
these barriers of culture (or 
because of them), benchmarking 
has the potential to teach us how 
external perspective can enrich 
internal values. 

Making a start Is there any 
way, short of a full-blown CQI 
commitment, that the ideas 
behind benchmarking might find 
use on campus? One thought: 
enter concepts of best practice 
into campus discourse. Why 
shouldn't a registrar's office, 
library, or remedial-studies pro- 
gram be expected to kno\y who 
in North America is best at its 
core functions and to show learn- 
ing from them? Why shouldn't 
a math department be expected 
to lay its own efforts at teaching 



calculus, say, against the remark- 
able courses in that subject 
mounted by Uri Treisman? 

Another possibility: internal 
benchmarking. All departments 
in a college are expected to do 
outcomes assessment, for exam- 
ple; they aO teach introductory 
courses, advise msyors, sponsor 
faculty development, and so on. 
Each of these functions is in fact 
a process that has something to 
learn from a sister department 
on campus; indeed, for any pro- 
cess in a given department, there 
almost certainly is someone else 
on campus doing it better. The 
idea of campus-wide benchmark- 
ing — of seeking out and sharing 
best practices locally — shouldn't 
be the most difficult in the world 
to enact. 

As options, a department (or 
administrative unit) might weigh 
aspects of its work against similar 
efforts at counterpart units in 
the three colleges nearest to it, 
regardless of type; or benchmark- 
ing could occur across campuses 
within a given system or consor- 
tium, facilitated by the relevant 
board or office. 

Support for an initial emphasis 
on local benchmarking in higher 
education comes from the Ernst 
& Young study's finding that only 
companies well-advanced in their 
quality journey benefit from 
benchmarking world-cjass com- 
petitors; for novice or low- 
performing units, the stretch is 
too much, too soon." For those 
just starting out, internal bench- 
marking and same-speed part- 
nerships seem to return highest 
value. 

Whatever the arrangement, if 
willing departments had a chance 
to flowchart their msyor, visit a 
counterpart or two, and agree 
on a performance measure to 
improve, it's hard to imagine that 
significant gains in conversation 
and sense of self — and ultimately 
for students — wouldn't follow. 

At bottom. Benchmarking, like 
CQI itself, is about learning. The 
goal is to find ways to work smar- 
ter for better results. The essence 
of benchmarking lies less in tech- 
nique than in its larger call to 
know ourselves, look outward, 
and aim high. ■ 
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CQI SUCCESSES 

Fourteen examples of how campuses have applied CQI 
to solve problems and improve processes. 



CQI . . . Pick almost any campus in the country and youll prob- 
ably find at least a knot of people trying to figure out how to 
make it work for their unit or department. At a couple of hun- 
dred institutions, the application of CQI goes further, with 
activity happening across departments, and sometimes across 
schools and colleges. Most often, CQI examples are adminis- 
trative, such as decreasing the lines at registration. Less often 
(but on the increase) CQI takes hold in the academic arena, 
by a faculty member applying it to her classroom, or by a dean 
using a CQI approach to revise curricula for specific m^ors. 

About a month ago, we posted a message on AAHE*s 
CQI-L listserv inviting its 600 subscribers to submit "CQI suc- 
cess stories" that we hoped would begin to demonstrate both 
the breadth of issues that are being tackled using a CQI 
approach and significant outcomes. Many more than the few 
stories featured here were submitted. 

In the next pages, you will find fourteen different and, I 
think, compelling examples of how campuses have applied CQI 
to solve problems and improve processes. It is, I hope, an 
appropriate tribute to those individuals, teams, and campuses 
that have persevered through the doubts, skepticism, and out- 
right criticism in their commitment to doing the business of 
higher education in newer and better ways. These stories are 
a mere sample of the many hundreds of successes on campus 
that are being built around teamwork and collective respon- 
sibility, an ethic of continuous improvement, a new method- 
ology for problem solving, and a much deeper commitment 
to the colleagues, stakeholders, and yes, customers being served. 

Steve Brigham 
Director, AAHE's CQI Project 



Univereity of 
Minnesota 

A quality improvement team 
studied the Department of 
Food Science & Nutrition's 
approach to undergraduate 
advising. Prior to the project, 
every departmental faculty 
member advised undergrad- 
uates; but continual changes 
in university curricula, 
courses, registration, and 
scheduling made it difficult 
for both faculty and students 
to keep up. 

The team implemented 
a series of eight recommen- 
dations. One recommenda- 
tion led to the establishment 
of an "advising corps" of ded- 
icated faculty who now keep 
up on the technical aspects 
of advising, as well as mentor 
the students on career and 
employment goals. A second 
recommendation was to 
recognize advising as a cri- 
terion for tenure and pro- 
motion; this is now written 
into departmental tenure 
and promotion guidelines. 

Contact' Frank F. Busta, 
Department of Food Science 
& Nutrition, University of 
Minnesota, 1334 Eckles Ave- 
nue, St Paul, MN 55108- 
6099; ph: 612/624-3086; fax: 
612/625-6272; e-mail: 
fbusta@che2.che.umn.edu 
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St. John Fisher College 

St, John Fisher College's biggest gains have come in employee 
morale — an area not initially targeted for improvement. In 1988, 
when Fisher began to implement quality initiatives, morale was 
low, teamwork and cooperation limited. 

Today, as a result of quality training, work on teams, public 
recognition for results, and the college's annual Quality Day, 
employees "feel good" about their work. There is greater percehred 
cooperation and teamwork among departments, offices, and 
employees and a "genuine feeling" that they are working together 
to make St. John Fisher a good place to work and to attend col- 
lege. Through extensive brainstorming and teamwork, each 
administrathre office on campus has identified its customer(s) 
and has employed surveys and focus groups to determine what 
steps to take and which processes to improve. In a recent survey, 
85 percent of the administration/staff members who responded 
said they were satisfied with their jobs. 

Ccmtact Dennis Crowley, assistant to the president for quality 
• leadership, St. John Fisher College, 3690 East Avenue, Rochester, 
NY 14618; ph: 716/385-8015 



Pennsylvania State 
University 

A collaborative venture 
between Penn State's offices 
of Computer and Information 
Systems and Accounting 
Operations and the university 
libraries has reengineered the 
invoicing and payment pro- 
cess for purchased library 
materials, with cost savings 
in staff time estimated to be 
$77,500. 

Contact: Gloriana St. Clair, 
associate dean and head of 
information access services^ 
Penn State University Librar- 
ies, E506 Pattee Library, Uni- 
versity Park, PA 16802; 
ph: 814/865-1858; fax: 
814/863-7293; e-mail: 
GSS3@PSUADMIN.PSU.EDU 



Belmont University 

A quality team from Belmont University's Office of Financial Aid and the Tiiird National Bank/ SunTrust 
Corporation partnered in an initiative to automate fully the disbursement and processing of all Belmont 
student loans. Belmont became the first universit>' in the nation to receive student loan funds and data 
through TNB via the Corporate Trade Exchange (CTX) 820 format; the format reconciles the funds and 
data and eliminates the need for reconciliation processes at the university. Belmont has automated 70 
percent of its student loan volume, and has set a target of 100 percent by late 1995. 

This initiative resulted in improved service to students, who now receive funds in their Belmont 
accounts within 24-48 hours instead of four weeks. The university benefitted from the elimination of the 
signature process as well as manual reconciliation, paperwork and lag time for funds, saving thousands 
of dollars in materials, time, and lost interest. 

Caatact: Susan Hillenmeyer, vdce president for quality and professional development, Belmont I 'ni- 
versity, Nashville, TN 37212; ph: 615/386-4460; e-mail: hillenmeyersfa'Belmont.edu 



Samford University 

Saniford University has com- 
pletely reorganized its university 
library using CQI principles and 
tools. As a result, the university 
library has (1) dramatically 
expanded its services to the uni- 
versity with no increase in bud- 
get or staff, (2) flattened its 
organizational structure, and 
(3) simplified and increased the 
efficiency of several processes. 

Contact: John Harris, assistant 
to the provost for quality assess- 
ment, Samford Unh^ersity, Bir- 
mingham, AL 35229; ph: 205/ 
870-2674 



University of Maryland 

In fall 1993, the CQI Council at the Unh^ersity of Maryland exam- 
ined seven different sources of student satisfaction data. Using 
this information, the Council created a list of msyor student "pain 
points'* and prioritized the issues. The top sources of student dis- 
satisfaction were then mapped against criteria for establishing 
CQI projects, such as: cross-functionality, data support., and like- 
lihood for unpact. Under the separate sponsorship of a divisional 
vice president, four action teams were created to resolve the fol- 
lowing issues: dissatisfaction with the student financing process, 
frustration with large classes, interference between student 
employment situations and academic requirements, and percep- 
tions of a cold and bureaucratic service climate. Each team was 
given 120 days to complete its work- 
Implementation of their recommendations — some quite 
small, others sweeping — began in fall 1994. 

Cantojct: Geno Schnell, associate director. Office for Contin- 
uous Quality Improvement, 1 131 Engineering Classroom Building, 
University of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742; ph: 301/405-3866; 
fax: 301/314-9867; e-maU: eschnell@umdacc.umd.edu 
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El Camino College 

The faculty time-accounting process team, The Time Blisters," 
refined a cumbersome process that required faculty to verify their 
absences on monthly time sheets, sign the forms, and then for- 
ward the forms to the dean for signature. 

Now, individual time sheets have been combined into a single 
sheet that lists all faculty, absences are recorded by exception. 
Faculty dont have to sign and return time sheets each month; 
secretaries don*t have to "hassle* faculty to get sheets in on time; 
deans sign only one form instead of dozens; and payroll deals with 
15-20 sheets of paper instead of 350. 

Contact: Donna Manno, staff development coordinator. 
Organizational Planning and Staff Development, El Camino Col- 
lege, 16007 Crenshaw Bhrd., Torrance, CA 90506 



University of Michigan 

The information the Investment Ofiice was getting wasn't just 
hard to use, it also was outdated by the time it came through a 
rigid, antiquated information system. Data had to be input six 
times into four systems, creating many errors and a reconciliation 
nightmare. A cross-functional team from the Treasurer's Office, 
Financial Operations, and the Information Technology Division 
explored creating a new system, but investigation led the team 
instead to select a custodian bank that could provide both the 
information system and the needed data 

Now, investment information is now easy to fmd, sift, and sort 
and is updated every 24 hours. Sixteen unh^ersity users share a 
single system for investment analysis, management oversight, and 
accounting. The unhrersity has saved $500,000, and it now has 
an investment data system compatible with UM systems (client- 
server, Windows, SQL-based). 

Ckmtact: Linda Berlin, administrath^e assistant. Treasurer's 
Office, Unhrersity of Michigan, 10008 Wolverine Tower, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48109-1283; ph: 313/747-3454; fax: 313/763-2201; e-mail 
Uberlin@nmich.edu 



University of Pfennsyivania 

Penn*s Escort Service provides safe transportation for students 
(and some faculty and staff) between 6K)0 PM and 3:00 AM. Before 
the service was reorganized, riders would call Escort Service for 
transport, and vans would be dispatched to any one of the 10O+ 
buildings on campus. Dispatchers were harried; waiting time for 
riders was at least 30 minutes. Rather than add more vans to an 
imperfect system, the team redesigned the way Escort Service 
worked, designating ten TransitStops around campus, at which 
Escort Service vans would stop as part of an established route. 

Now, vans are dispatched orly to transport those riders who 
are not able to make use of the route system Waiting time has 
been reduced to about 15 minutes; dispatches have been reduced 
by 70 percent, even as ridership has nearly doubled to 1,400 pas- 
sengers per night. 

Contact Jin Maser, quality coordinator, Unh^rsity of Penn- 
sylvania, 440A 3401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, PA 19104; ph: 
215/898-5227; fax: 215/898^0488; e-mail: 
maser^Al 3enhur.upenn.edu 



California State 
University-Fresno 

Our groundsworkers team, the 
•^Sodbusters," surveyed its cam- 
pus Customers. They wanted 
the appearance of our large 
grounds area improved and, 
specifically, they wanted more 
green plants. In the arid San 
Joaquin Valley, that meant 
improving the system of getting 
water to planted areas. The 
team studied work methods 
and peeled away layers of '^how 
we have always done things'*; 
it cross-trained grounds- 
workers to identify and repair 
irrigation systems. 

Turnaround time on 
repairs now is significantly 
shorter, sprinklers and emitters 
give more water where it is 
needed, there are fewer leaks, 
and the grass is greener on 
both sides of the fence. 

Contact* Jim McDonald, 
human resources manager and 
CQI coordinator. California 
State University-FYesno, FYesno. 
CA 93740-0071; ph: 209/278- 
5013; fax: 209/278-4275; e-mail: 
jim_jmcdonald@csufresno.edu 



University of Central Florida 

The University of Central Florida's College of Arts and Sciences 
recently completed a project to identify ways to improve its gradu- 
ation certification process. In 1993-94, 18,0 percent of the College's 
students who applied for graduation failed to graduate due to their 
failure to meet a variety of departmental and institutional require- 
ments or to maintain an acceptable GPA, Recommendations from the 
improvement team included revisions of degree«audit checksheets; 
informational workshops for department chairs, college advisors, and 
records staff on the audit process and student record database; com- 
munication with students at the 100-semester-hour mark on remain- 
ing requirements; and consolidation of the audit information process 
into one office. 

During the first semester of implementation of these recommen- 
dations, the College realized a 50 percent reduction in the graduation- 
failure rate. 

Contact: Jan Do.ssey Terrell, director, Quality Management Initi- 
atives, Unhrersity of Central Florida, 380 Administration Building, 
Orlando, FL 32816; ph: 407/823-3452; fax: 407/823-6549; e-maiL 
JTERRELL@ucflvm.cc.uc£edu 



University of "R^onsin-Madison 

Each of the eight departments in the College of 
Engineering has long developed its own curric- 
ulum separate from the others. We introduced 
the departments* curriculum chairs to one 
another and brought them together to talk about 
developing a college-wide curriculum. The first 
question we posed was, "What are the indicators 
of an effective curriculum?" They brainstormed 
dozens of answers; we grouped them and 
created headers. Then we asked: "What in these 
indicators is specific to your discipline?" Their 
answer *^ery little." They decided there were 
college-wide issues that they could make better 
progress on by working as a whole college, rather 
than struggling separately with only small gains. 

One year later math for engineers is being 
transformed, technology is being used to teach 
math, a freshman design course has been 
designed and successfully offered, veteran profe 
are improving teaching methods together, and 
a college- wide curriculum framework is in place 
and departments are transforming their cur- 
ricula accordingly. 

Contact- Maury Cotter, director, Office of 
Quality Improvement, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 199 Bascom Hall, 500 Lincoln Drive, 
Madison, WI 53706; ph: 608/262-9313; fax: 608/ 
263-2081; e-maiL Cotter® maiLbascom.wisc.edu 



University of Washington 

At the Unh^ersity of Washington, students can register a month before the beginning of the term using a telephone-assisted 
registration system. They can make changes to their registration any time within the quarter using the same system. No 
payment is due until the third Friday of the term, and then payment amounts are due weekly afterward. Registration 
changes usually result in additional charges after the due date. Before this process was improved, often students making 
changes had their registrations cancelled for nonpayment. 

A team representing Student Accounts, Student Loans, Registration, and Financial Aid was formed; two student repre- 
sentathres also were included. The team's objecth^e was to reduce the large number of cancellations. Analysis of the process 
to determine root causes was based on surveys of students cancelled and a detailed flowchart of the process. 

Solutions that were implemented — fewer but clearer bills, updated addresses, more direct language, etc. — drastically 
reduced the number of students cancelled — by 65 percent in summer 1994 versus summer 1993, and by 71 percent in fall 
1994 versus fall 1993. In addition, the number of students cancelled and subsequently reregistering dropped by 80 percent, 
saving them a $75 fee and lost time; and staff recouped time previously spent dealing with confused and angry students. 

Contact: Frank Montgomery, associate controller, Unhrersity of Washington, 280 Administration, AG-80, Seattle, WA 
98195; ph: 206/543-4993; fax: 206/543-3698; e-mail: frankm®u.washington.edu 
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Harvard University ' . 

•At Harvard," the saying goes, "the faculties meet a lot ... in airports." But the unWersit^s faculty and staff have long 
made travel arrangements on their own, f ach with his or her own travel agent (or none at all), making it difficult to 
consolidate travel, bargain for discounts, assure compliance with sponsored-research requirements, and obtain timely 
management informatk)n. Through 1993'd4, a cross-functbnal team assembled data on the incidence and costs of 
travel by university personnel, examined best business practices in benchmark organizations, then implemented last 
October a new plan whereby travel is single-sourced through a competitWely chosen agency, with that supplier-partner 
accountable to a Dean's Travel Board for umversity-set sendee standards. 

Use of the new service is voluntary but "strongly encouraged.* The service covers professional and personal travel 
for faculty and staft it also serves students. Potential yearly savings to the unhrersity is $3-6 millk)n. 

Contact: Connie Towler, program director. Harvard Quality Process, Harvard University, 1350 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Holyoke Center 828, Cambridge, MA 02138; ph: 617/495-2936; fax: 617/495-0500; e-mail: 
connie<i)harvardaJiarvardedu 1 0t% 

f^M^ 
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An invitation to ptuticipate , . . by May 30th. 

REASSESSING 
ASSESSMENT 

Embracing Contraries, Bridging Gaps, and 
Resetting the Agenda 

by Thomas Anthony Angeh 



*■. •"" . L. 



This June 1M4 in Boston, 
AAHE will host its 10th 
conference on assess- 
ment in higher educa- 
tion. In the decade since 
the first such conference, much 
has changed in higher education 
— and in the assessment •Move- 
ment" Several of the most impor- 
tant changes were not clearly 
foreseen, and perhaps not even 
foreseeable, in 1985. (If you doubt 
this, recall that the academic pun- 
dits were wondering in the late 
1980s where we could possibly 
find enough new faculty to fill all 
the vacancies sure to arise in the 
1990sO 

As conditions and priorities in 
higher education changed, so has 
the assessment movement. For 
example, assessment efforts have 
been influenced by continuous 
quality improvement (CQI) 
approaches adapted from indus- 
try and health care. Mirroring this 
shift, in 1993 AAHE*s assessment 
conference became a conference 
on assessment and quality. Higher 
education assessment has also 
begun to be influenced by K-12 
approaches, notably by 
performance-based, "authentic" 
assessment. 

But is assessment changing 
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Thomas Anthony Angela is director of 
the AAHE Assessment Forum, One 
Dupont Circle, Suite 360, Washington, 
DC 20036-11 10; fax 202/293-0073. 



quickly enough and in the right 
directions? For a decade and 
more now, campuses have worked 
to develop appropriate, useful 
ways to assess student learning 
and much progress has been 
made. Student outcomes assess- 
ment has become a part of our 
national academic culture. One 
evidence of this shift is how rarely 
anyone these days asks, "Why 
should we do assessment?" — a 
question that used to be hotly 
debated. Most of us, it seems, have 



become convinced of assessment's 
potential value, or resigned to its 
real inevitability, or both. 

Nonetheless, with notable 
exceptions, campus efforts to 
know more about and improve 
student learning still don*t enjoy 
the fuD support and involvement 
of academic administrators or 
faculty. On most campuses, 
assessment has not yet become 
seamlessly embedded in the day- 
to-day academic life of teachers 
and students. And even those 
campuses that have taken the 
lead in assessment have usually 
directed their efforts toward 
assessment for improvement — 
focusing comparatively little 
attention on quality assurance 
and public accountability. 

As Peter Ewell (1991) points 
out, assessment in higher edu- 
cation has always been a "curious 
phenomenon." It has all "the char- 
acteristics of a social movement 
— driven by political forces and 
constrained by societal demands " 
but it is equalfy an area of applied 
research "rooted in measurement 
practice" (p. 1). Ewell has long 
argued that we need to "Manage 
the contradictions" between 
assessment's accountability and 
improvement purposes, that the 
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dichotomy between the two is no 
longer tenable. 

To borrow a theme from Peter 
Elbow's book Embracing Contrar- 
ies (1986), we need to find better 
ways to embrace assessment's 
contraries. To meet the challenges 
higher education faces, we need 
a variety of assessment 
approaches that can provide 
information for improvement and 
accountability. At the same time, 
we need robust models that can 
more fully embrace other assess- 
ment **contraries," such as quan- 
titative vs. qualitative, and locally 
developed vs. standardized. 

To move forward, we also need 
to bridge gaps, both perceived and 
real, that limit the potential effec- 
tiveness of assessment. Many of 
these assessment gaps are 
horizontal For example, within 
most departments it's easy to find 
faculty members ostensibly teach- 
ing the same core course — fresh- 
man composition, or calculus, — 
who have no idea what one anoth- 
er's goals, methods, standards, 
or successes are, and who have 
never been encouraged to con- 
struct that common ground. Hor- 
izontal gaps also loom between 
departments that share respon- 
sibility for general education but 
have no workable mechanisms 
for promoting or assessing its 
stated outcomes. 

On most campuses, the process 
used to assess faculty perfor- 
mance is riven with gaps: between 
student evaluation and peer eval- 
uation; among mechanisms for 
assessing teaching, scholarship, 
and service. Campus assessment 
too often accepts as a given the 
gaps between academic affairs 
and student affairs, begging the 
connectedness of student in -class 
and out-of-class experiences. 

Other assessment gaps are 
vertical, such as the disconnects 
between the assessments indi- 
vidual faculty carry out in their 
classes, periodic departmental 
evaluations, and institutional 
assessment programs. Likewise, 
vertical gaps exist between high 
school and lower-division college 
curricula, between academic 
majors and graduate school pro- 
grams, and between vocational 
and preprofessional education 



and the world of employment. 

For the past couple of years, 
critics and allies alike have 
claimed that the assessment 
movement is stalled — or, at best, 
drifting — apparently lacking the 
leadership and means to move 
to a next, more effective stage. 



a draft 

Assessment is a means 
for focusiiig our 
collective attention^ 
examining our 
assumptions, and 
creating a shared 
academic culture 
dedicated to 
continuously improving 
the quality of higher 
learning. Assessment 
requires making 
expectations and 
standards for quality 
explicit and public; 
systematically gathering 
evidence on how well 
performance matches 
those expectations 
and standards; analyzing 
and interpreting the 
evidence; and using 
the resulting information 
to document, explain, 
and improve 
performance. 



If we allow our efforts to stall 
or drift, we risk losing ground or 
moving — or being pushed — in 
the wrong direction. 

Reassessing Assessment 

AAHE's Assessment Forum 
would like to enlist your help in 
getting the assessment movement 
moving again. For the past 
decade, the Forum has served 
as a national network, connecting 
and assisting those interested in 



higher education assessment. The 
Forum has acted as observer, con- 
vener, constructive critic, and 
shaper of the movement. It has 
advanced assessment practice 
by publishing, consulting, net- 
working, and organizing annual 
conferences. Now, as the Assess- 
ment Forum begins its second 
decade of efforts, the time seems 
right to reassess assessment in 
higher education and reset the 
Forum's agenda 

I'd like to engage you in this 
process by inviting your responses 
to the draft definition of assess- 
ment below, and to the agenda 
items that follow. Feel free to com- 
ment, expand, delete, revise, and 
rewrite. Mail or fax me your com- 
ments and suggestions by May 
30, 2995. ni then write a follow- 
up document, taking into account 
your feedback, and send copies 
of the fmished piece to all who 
took part. (YouH all be credited 
as contributors.) If all goes as 
planned, the Assessment Forum 
will then make our collaborative 
"new agenda" available to a wider 
audience at the June conference. 

What Is Assessment? 
A Draft Definition 

Though much talk and a shelf 
of writing about assessment has 
been generated over the past 
decade, there is no single, uni- 
versally accepted defmition of the 
term. Given the diversity of higher 
education, that level of consensus 
probably isn't desirable or pos- 
sible. There are, indeed, several 
definitions around. AAHE's Ted 
Marchese, for example, has this 
brief one: Assessment is **the sys- 
tematic gathering, interpretation, 
and use of information about stu- 
dent learning for purposes of 
improvement." 

As helpful as the existing defi- 
nitions may be, I think the Forum 
needs to provide an updated 
statement. This new defmition 
should recognize the importance 
of improvement and accountabil- 
ity; express the educational values 
pervading assessment; and serve 
as a prompt for the construction 
of "local" definitions by campus 
assessment teams. In that spirit, 
I offer the draft defmition shown 
above. 
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Now let's take that definition 
apart, phrase by phrase, to 
explain and elaborate it. 

Assessment is a means . . . not 
an end in itself. The ultimate end 
or aim of assessment is to help 
us improve the quality of higher 
learning. (Elsewhere, IVe defined 
higher learning as '*an active, 
interactive, self-aware process 
that results in meaningful, long- 
lasting changes in knowledge, 
skills, beliefs, and/or values.") 
While the improvement of student 
learning is paramount, assessment 
is also a way to inform and 
improve faculty, administrator, 
and staff learning. Ultimately, as 
the CQI folk argue, assessment 
should advance organizdtixmal 
learning in higher education, that 
is, our institutional "smartness" 
in continuously improving student 
learning and attainment. 

for focusing our collective atten- 
tion . . . Perhaps the most salient 
effect of assessment is that it 
focuses our attention on some 
aspects of the environment — 
and away from others. Just as 
our students will study what they 
expect to be tested and graded 
on, whatever we assess is what 
faculty and administrators will 
focus their attention, time, and 
energies on. Thus, assessment can 
become a powerful way of helping 
individuals with diverse and dis- 
parate interests — such as the 
students in a class, faculty in a 
department, and departments 
in a general-education program 
— find common ground and com- 
mon aims. 

examining our assumptions 

. . . Even though academic schol- 
arship has been traditionally ded- 
icated to the examined life, the 
day-to-day practice of higher edu- 
cation is built upon an increas- 
ingly unstable foundation of unex- 
amined assumptions. Assessment 
requires that we make our 
assumptions explicit and then 
examine them in the light of avail- 
able evidence. Are students learn- 
ing what we are teaching? Do they 
know and can they do what their 
degrees imply? At heart, the 
assessment movement invites us 



to apply the highest values of aca- 
demic scholarship usually 
reserved for research and writing 
— to our everyday work as 
teachers, administrators, and 
students. 

and creating a shared academic 
culture . . . Over time, every class, 
department, residence hall, and 
campus develops its own "culture." 
Ralph Wolff and Olita Harris 
(1994) have written that assess- 
ment can help us develop "a cul- 
ture of evidence." Assessment can 
provide tools for studying and 
understanding the many inter- 
secting, and sometimes conflicting 
**microcultures" that exist in our 
colleges and universities, as well 
as levers to help us shape and 
re-form their development and 
functioning. 

dedicated to continuously 
improving the quality of higher 
learning . . . There are a number 
of assumptions buried in this 
phrase. First, assessment requires 
a shared vision of quality in higher 
learning and an agreement on 
acceptable evidence for that qual- 
ity. All that takes time and much 
work to develop. Next, it assumes 
that the quality of higher learning 
should and can be improved — 
and that we are not likely to reach 
an end point to possible improve- 
ment in our lifetimes. And finally, 
it assumes that we must work 
to identify, assess, and improve 
many conditions that affect the 
quality of learning, including sev- 
eral that lie outside the classroom 
and sometimes beyond the 
campus. 

Assessment requires making 
expectations and standards for 
quality explicit and public . . . 

Developing shared expectations 
and standards is a beginning, but 
also a complex and demanding 
process in and of itself. If this ini- 
tial conversation is well- 
structured, inclusive, and pro- 
ductive, the entire assessment 
process stands a much higher 
chance of success. Next steps 
involve making exj)ectations and 
standards clear and meaningful 
and communicating them to the 
various participants and "stake- 



holders" in assessment — among 
them students, faculty, staff, par- 
ents, governing board members, 
accrediting bodies, public officials, 
and the larger community. Since 
representatives of those same 
stakeholders should be invoWed 
in the initial conversations, this 
process must be an iterative one. 

systematically gathering evi- 
dence on how well performance 
matches those expectations and 
standards . . . This is the part of 
the assessment process most 
often mistaken for the whole. 
Effective assessment begins well 
before data gathering; it starts 
with the identification of impor- 
tant, useful, well-framed ques- 
tions. Only after we know what 
we want to assess and why can 
we choose the hcrw. Once the guid- 
ing questions are clear, it*s critical 
to design the assessment carefully. 
As Richard light and his col- 
leagues put it, Tou can't fix by 
analysis what you bungled by 
design" (Light, Singer, and Willett, 
1990, p. viu). Put another way, 
time and effort invested up front 
in getting the assessment process 
off to a well-planned start are 
sure to save you time and effort 
later. 

The good news is that, once you 
are ready to consider the various 
options for gathering data and 
turning it into useful information, 
there^s a lot of assistance to be 
had. YouTl find assessment exam- 
ples and advice in publications 
by AAHE's Assessment Forum, 
materials produced by many 
regional and special accrediting 
associations and disciplinary 
societies, and the dozen recent 
sources listed in the accompany- 
ing bibliography. 

analyzing and interpreting the 
evidence ... At this point, the 
usual recourse is to seek skilled 
help with sophisticated data anal- 
ysis. And, of course, that may be 
needed. But far more important 
than *1iumber crunching" or 
detailed qualitative analysis is a 
commitment to study the assess- 
ment results, reflect on their 
meaning, and discuss them with 
others. Once the results have been 
analyzed, the key task is to select 
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and present the most salient evi- 
dence to the various stakeholders, 
and to interpret it in ways that 
will help them make it meaningful. 
No results can be powerful unless 
they can be understood. 

and using the resulting infor- 
mation to document, explain, 
and improve performance. . . . 

This is perhaps the most chal- 
lenging step, and the one where 
we most need to focus our efforts 
if assessment is to earn its keep. 
Though higher education's assess- 
ment methods and techniques 
leave much to be desired, we are 
still much better at collecting and 
analyzing information than at dis- 
playing, explaining, and applying 
it to good use. 

Although it may seem a bit par- 
adoxical, effective assessment 
actually begins at the end. That 
is, to ensure that a given assess- 
ment project will be useful, we 
need first to imagine that we have 
already collected and analyzed 
the evidence and ask ourselves: 
Who could/would use the results 
of this assessment? To do what? 
When? Where? How*? Wh/? Often 
the answers to these thinking 
ahead" questions — or the lack 
of answers — can lead us to rede- 
sign assessment plans, or scrap 
them and start over. 

The big point Ls that, from start 
to finish, the primary purpose of 
assessment in higher education 
should be to improve higher learn- 
ing. But improvement and public 
accountability are not mutually 
exclusive. By documenting, dis- 
playing, and explaining our 
assessment efforts, we stand the 
best chance of gaining the support 
we need to achieve those 
improvements. 

Resetting the Fonim's 
Agenda 

In the next two to three years. 
AAHE's Assessment Forum pro- 
poses new and renewed efforts 
to: 

• Identify and give wide expo- 
sure to assessment efforts that 
successfully bridge '*horizontal 
and vertical gaps" and that 
•^embrace contraries" — especially 
those bridging improvement and 



accountability, and K-12 and 
higher education. 

• Work with disciplinary asso- 
ciations and scholarly societies 
to develop and disseminate field- 
specific models, examples, tech- 
niques, guidelines, and resources 
on assessment. 

• Forge better connections 
between higher education and 
K-12 assessment efforts. 

• Seek support to develop and 



field-test new, more cost-effective 
and flexible methods of assess- 
ment for institutional self-study 
and peer-evaluation processes, 
particularly for use by accrediting 
associations. 

• Make available new and 
updated AAHE publications on 
assessment. 

I look forward to your com- 
ments and suggestions. ■ 
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AAHE Forum on Faculty RoU<s ^i: HinmnL^ 

New Project 
Launched 

At a special session at the 1995 
National Conference, an AAHE 
project calling for a new dialogue 
about faculty careers — including 
tenure — was launched. "New 
Pathways: Faculty Careers and 
Employment in the 21st Centur\" 
• is designed to deepen the emerg- 
ing national discussion about ten- 
ure and cast it in broader terms. 

Over the next two years, AAHE 
will issue two series of reports 
for widespread discussion. One 
series, directed by R. Eugene 
Rice» a sociologist and former 
provost on leave from Antioch 
College, and currently director 
of AAHE's Forum on Faculty 
Roles & Rewards, will focus on 
creating more flexible career 
paths for faculty. A second series, 
directed by Richard Chait, pro- 
fessor of higher education and 
director of the Center for Higher 
P^ducation Governance and Lead- 
ership at the University of Mary- 
land, will focus on employment 
arrangements that are options 
to traditional tenure systems. 
Judith Gappa, vice president for 
human relations at Purdue l^ni- 
versity, will address the impli- 
cations of this work for part-time 
faculty and 
the relation- 
ship of the per- 
sonal and pro- 
fessional in 
faculty lives. 

Eugene Rice 
will direct the 
new project. 
**! hope we can 
deepen the dialogue and encour- 
age an open, balanced discussion 
of this volatile issue," Rice says. 
"Our intent is to move from 
debate to genuine dialogue and 
reframe this discussion so that 
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higher education — its faculty 
and especially its students — can 
be better served." 

The first major occasion for 
bringing out the work of the new 
project wUl be the 1996 AAHE 
Conference on Faculty Roles & 
Rewards, January 18-21, in 
Atlanta For more information 
on the new project and that con- 
ference, contact Kris Sorchy 
(x20), project assistant, Forum 
on Faculty Roles & Rewards; 
aaheflVr(i'capcon.net. To be faxed 
a free copy of the press release 
and the project description, call 
AAHE's Fax/ Access phone num- 
ber .. . 510/271-8164; request 
"New Pathways," item *^13. 



Grad Student 
CQI Consortium 

The Graduate Student Consor- 
tium for Quality in Higher Edu- 
cation (GSCQHE) is a national 
network of graduate students 
with research interests in man- 
aging quality improvement in col- 
leges and universities. (The 
GSCQHE is not affiliated with 
AAHE.) 

The Consortium will be pre- 
senting a panel discussion at the 
10th AAHE Conference on 
Assessment & Quality in Boston 
this June. Graduate students 
interested in participating in that 
panel should send a brief pro- 
posal to bwinn@umich.edu. 

"The Consortium provides a 
forum for grad students to share 
research information and find 
out what others in the field are 
doing,** notes Bradley A. Winn, 
a doctoral candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and director 
of the GSCQHE. "Last year about 
twenty- five different research 
institutions were represented in 
the Consortium — w6 hope to 
double that this year." 



Consortium activities include 
an e-mail discussion group and 
professional networking oppor- 
tunities through mailings. To join, 
send a message "Subscribe 
CQI-RL" to the e-mail address: 
majordomo@sils.umich.edu or 
write to GSCQHE, 6084 Fleming 
Admin., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109. 



The Educdtiou Trust 

CaU for 
Proposals ^95 

This issue of the Bulletin contains 
the call for proposals for this fall's 
6th Nationai Conference on 
School/CoUege CoUaboration, 

October 26-29, 1995. in Wash- 
ington, DC. The conference theme 
is '^Accelerating Reform in Tough 
Times: Focus on Student Learning 
K-ie."* 

The deadline for submitting 
proposals by fax. mail is June 19. 



Important Dates 

Ibnth AAHE Conference on Assess- 
ment & Qoality. Boston, MA June 
11-14. 

• Eariy Bird Regiatration Deadline. 

May 12. 

• Eegistration Deadline. May 26. 

Late registrants will be processed on 
site and are subject to a $20 late fee. 

• Reftind Deadline. May 26. 
Refunds will be made after the 
conference. 

• Hotel Eeaervationa Deadline. 
Special rates expire May 12. 

National Edacation Compatlng Con- 
ference. See October 1994 "AAHE 
News* for details. Baltimore, MD. June 
17-19. 

Eefleetlve leaching Conference. Van 

couver, British Columbia July 30- 
August 2. 

Zimbabwe Study Tbur* August 4-17. 
Contact AAHE to request a brochure. 

• Balance of Payment Deadline. 
May SI, 
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by Ted Marchese 

Welcome back for news of AAHE members (names 
in bold), plus news of note ... do send me items, 
it's your Association, this is your column ... on the 
infobahn its tmarches@capcon.net. 

PEOPLE: Great to see this: Redlands provost 
Frank W)ng, battling cancer, honored by AAC&U 
for his "distinguished intellectual leadership" on 
behalf of liberal learning and diversity . . . Frank's 
**new American college" idea — mid-sized universi- 
ties (like his own) devoted to a new synthesis of 
teaching and scholarship — drawing ever-more 
attention. . . . Miami-Dade's Robert McCabe, one 
of the country's most admired educators, packs it 
in after 26 accomplishment-filled years at the col- 
lege, the last 15 of them as president ... in the 
background: a rumbly board, but also a chance to 
use the fmal years of his MacArthur genius award 
to do some writing ... the aggressive League for 
Innovation quickly names Bob its first senior fel- 
low, July 1st. . . . Sadness and respect at our 
National Conference as word spread that Allen 
Wut/-orflf was stepping down as head of Raleigh- 
based NSEE, for a life of less travel and more care 
for his HIV-positive partner. 

ACCREDITATION: When last we left this story, a 
National Policy Board on Higher Education Institu- 
tional Accreditation had put on the table a plan 
for broad-scale changes in regional accreditation, 
including common standards, public disclosure, 
and governance by a national body with a predom- 
inantly lay board. In a nutshell, people didn't buy 
it. On March 10th, the NPB met the criticisms with 
a new proposal that seems to tone down issues of 
process reform, accountability, and lay governance, 
focusing instead on setting up an Accreditation 
Coordinating Council with a board led by presi- 
dents. Next up: a June 19-20 meeting chaired by 
AGE'S Bob AtweU and SACS's Jim Rogers to 
gather opinion and set a course. To keep things 
Interesting, Boston U's John Silber has sent every 
president in the country two long letters in opposi- 
tion . . . interesting, too, that for the past year Tk^ 
Chronicle has chosen not to cover this story. 

MORE PEOPLE: Best regards to Drexel provost 
Dennis Brown, tapped for the presidency at Clark- 
son .. . to Hope's Bobby Fong, the new dean at 
Hamilton ... to Carol Harter, departing SUNY- 
Geneseo for the UNLV presidency ... to Barbara 
Uehling, new head of ACE's Business-Higher Ed 




W>iig 



Newell 



McCabe 



Forum . . . and to Patricia Breivik, who taught us 
all about information literacy, moving from Tow- 
son State to dean of university libraries at Wayne 
State. . . . Many of you will note with regret (and 
best wishes) the retirement from federal service of 
Caroline Gillin, long-time head of the Title III pro- 
gram . . . and give a cheer for Utah's Jack NeweU, 
off for a three-year term as president of Deep 
Springs, the highly selective, 27-student honors col- 
lege in the California desert ... my directory lists 
just one other administrator at that college, the 
"ranch manager." . . . For ten years, Jean MacGre- 
gor and Barbara Lei^ Smith astutely co-led the 
statewide Washington Center program at Ever- 
green State. Now, with Barbara becoming Ever- 
green's provost and Jean looking to complete her 
doctorate, a national search has brought to the 
Center GLCA's Jeanine Elliott, who will codirect 
next year with Jean, assume full duties in '96. 

BOOKS: Freshest read in quite a while (and a 
great book for a retreat): Dan Seymour's Once 
Upon a Campus: Lessons for Improving Quality 
and Prodvctivity in Higher Edwcalion, just out 
from ACE/Oryx. . . . And two good books on teach- 
ing . Teaching Within the Rhythms of the Semes- 
ter (Jossey-Bass), by Donna Killian Duliy and 
Janet V>Mght Jones strikes a right note in present- 
ing material in the context of the unfolding of a 
course . . . Dalhousie's Alan Wight examines 
Teaching Improvement Practices (Anker) in Can- 
ada, the U.K., the U.S., and Australasia . . . good 
reminder that North Americans should spend 
more time looking overseas. 

IN THE OFFICE: Great excitement about the 
wedding of our Sarita Brown (of the Ed Trust) to 
Steve Pershing, April 29th in Austin. . . . Judy Cor- 
cillo, since '88 the AAHE staffer who made it hap- 
pen with membership and the National Confer- 
ence, moves on this month to another association 
(big promotion) . . . Judy's last words to me: *Tell 
readers to call soon, there*re only a few spots left 
in the Black Caucus trip to Zimbabwe!". . . . Hope 
you er\joyed the pieces about assessment and qual- 
ity In this Bulletin . . . Tbm Angelo and Monica 
Manning have put together a terrific next edition 
of AAHE's A&Q conference, June 1 1-14 In Boston, 
where I hope to see you. ■ 
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drige report ); Gary Shulman (on 
iLSsessing readiness for imple- 
menting quality improvement ); 
and Ruth Mitchell (on K-12 per- 
formance standards). 

A panel organized by Sandra 
Elman on accreditation and 
assessment will include repre- 
sentatives from all six regional 
accreditation associations. 

By now. all AAHE members 
should have received the con- 
ference preview, including reg- 
istration and hotel forms. Register 
now! The Early Bird Deadhne is 
May 1 2, save $30. Registration 
deadline is May 26. For more 
information, contact Liz Lloyd 
(x21), project assistant; 
elloyd^a capcon.net. ■ 



.AAHE Asst'iiSttiinit thntm 
/\AliE\s Quality Initiatiiws 

Conference 
HighUghts 

''Improving Learning: Forging Bet- 
ter Connections Between Assess- 
ment. Quality, and Accreditation" 
is the goal of the 10th AAHE Con- 
ference on Assessment & Qual- 
ity, June 11-14, in Boston. 
Massachusetts. 

Previously announced speakers 
include Robert Atwell, K. Patri- 
cia Cross, Stephen Ehrmann, 
Zelda Gamson, Alan Guskin, 
Beverly Guy-Sheftall, Michael 
Nettles, Ralph Ublfif, and many 
others. 

In addition to speakers and 



more than 120 concurrent ses- 
sions, the conference will feature 
preconference workshops, reflec- 
tion groups, publishers' exhibits. 
"Wednesday Morning Specials," 
"talk show'' sessions, consulting 
breakfasts, and book discussions. 

Presenters recently added to 
the program include James 
Cooper (on cooperative learning 
and assessment); Donald Fanner 
(on integrating outcomes assess- 
ment with accreditation); Wilma 
Ferrer (on developing a faculty 
evaluation model); Peter Gray 
and Robert Froh (on the relative 
importance of research and 
teaching); Olita Harris (on start- 
ing assessment programs); Susan 
Hillenmeyer (on using the Bal- 
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Moving? Clip out the label 
below and send It, marked 
with your new address, to 
"Change of Address.** AAHE. 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360. 
Wuhington, DC 20036-1110. 
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In this issue: 



This month s "Faculty Hiring: A Pivotal Oppor- 
tunity to Foster a Culture of Teaching" (begin- 
ning on page 6) is adapted from a presentation 
made at last Januarys AAHE Conference on Faculty 
Roles & Rewards. That and many other conference 
sessions were audiotaped, which made guest-editor 
Pat Hutchings's task — of turning the 75-minute 
two-presenter session (perhaps 15,000 words) into 
a pair of short, punchy, BulletinAike articles 
(together a neat 3,000 words) — possible. 

But we don't have the space or the time, of course, 
to turn every conference-session audiotape into an 
article. At that January Roles & Rewards conference 
alone. 52 different sessions were taped ... at AAHE's 
recent National Conference on Higher Education, 
it was 75 sessions ... at the upcoming Conference 
on Assessment & Quality, it will be 100+ . . . you get 



the idea. And taping has been going on since 1983. 

How can you take advantage of our penchant for 
taping? 

If you attended any of AAHE's four annual con- 
ferences — the flagship National Conference; Assess- 
ment & Quality; School/College Collaboration; or 
Faculty Roies & Rewards — your conference packet 
contained an audiotape order form prepared for 
AAHE by its taping company, which lists all the ses- 
sions taped and ordering information. If you didn't 
attend (or lost your form), you can still obtain any 
tape. Just caU 202/293-6440 xU and give your 
name, address, and which conference order form(s) 
you want; if you don't specify which, we'll send you 
the most recent. 

Don't let all this valuable information — captured 
on audiotape — go to waste. — Bl 
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EMBRACING 
UNDERGRADUATE 
RESEARCH 

It's a national trend, with the potential to 
reshape academic culture. 

by John Strassburger 



■henever I talk with 
undergraduates 
about what engages 
them — what they 
are proudest of and 
has them working at their hardest 
— I'm struck by how different 
their answers are from what we 
usually talk about in professional 
circles. Yes, the debates over can- 
ons and loose cannons, the argu- 
ments over the underrepresen- 
tation of groups and ideas, even 
the critiques of how faculty spend 
their time, are important; but so 
much current rhetoric about 
higher education exists at several 
removes from what real students 
today are doing and learning. 

Recently I changed institutions, 
leaving Knox College, in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, for Ursinus College, 
just outside of Philadelphia. In 
ten years at Knox, I witnessed 
an exponential increase in what 
is now called "undergraduate 
research" — students uxyrking 
in partnership urith faculty in 
(iisnpline-based inquiries. More 
and more of the students were 
starting significant investigations 
by the end of their sophomore 
years. In many cases, these stu- 
dents had the experience of pre 
senting their work at research 
conferences, including the na- 
tional Conference on Undergrad 
I uate Research. What struck me 




John Strassburger ns president of 
Ursinus College, PO Box 1000, 
Collegeville, PA 19426-1000; 
jstrassburge(wacad.ursinv>s.edu. 



most, though, was not the number 
of such projects but what stu- 
dents themselves said about the 
benefits of their research 
experience. 

Often we educators can recite 
in our sleep the rationale for lib- 
eral education, even as we grad- 
uate students who seem not just 
indifferent to but ignorant of the 
purpose of such studies. But stu- 
dents who have had a significant 
undergraduate research expe- 
rience fall into the opposite camp. 

They are irrepressibly evangel- 



ical about what they have learned 
— about knowledge, about integ- 
rity, about the life of the mind, 
about communication, about un- 
certainty, even about how they 
might go about fmding greater 
purpose in their lives. If their 
evangelism has a flaw, its defect 
is in overstating the value of that 
one aspect of their college expe- 
rience and slighting the necessity 
and virtue of the rest of their 
studies. 

! A Growing IVend 

! My observations since coming 
to Ursinus underscore two points 

: — undergraduate research is a 

! national trend, and there are now 

; institutions at which it has 
become a vital force in shaping 

I a whole academic culture. 

' At Ursinus, for example, the 
overwhelming majority of all psy- 

[ chology mayors participate in 
undergraduate research, many 

I of them ending up as coauthors 

I on professional papers. The eco- 
nomics department has itself 
organized its own undergraduate 
research conference for the past 
five years. In English, students 
are working on a range of topics, 
from a linguistic study of gender 
and third-person pronouns to an 
analysis of themes among a new 
generation of women Irish 
authors. In biology, there is even 
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j a process: students submit pro- 
l posals, receive support, and even- 
! tually publicly report their results, 
j Undergraduate research is the 
! expectation in department after 
^ department, all of which have a 
i capstone requirement in each 
j mgyor. 

j In recent discussions here 
i about distinctiveness, the idea 
: comes up over and again that 
I what sets Ursinus apart is its 
1 emphasis on capstones and 
undergraduate research; the stu- 
dents I have been meeting with 
often cite the research experience 
as the key point of distinction. 
Faculty members, many of whom 
have been hired in recent years 
and were themselves undergrad- 
uates at leading Eastern colleges, 
tell me far more students are 
doing undergraduate research 
now than was the case when they 
were in college. 

Today's students still are learn- 
ing the kind of general principles 
that since the Civil War have been 
the staple of collegiate education 
in this country. But now, with 
the addition of undergraduate 
research, they are being chal- 
lenged to apply or test those prin- 
ciples. Through their research 
projects, students take the mea- 
sure of what we teach. 

The range of projects that stu- 
dents are tackling now Ls amazing, 
especially when compared with 
what undergraduates were doing 
thirty years ago. The programs 
for the Conference on Undergrad- 
uate Research, held annually for 
the past nine years, offer windows 
into what is going on at a broad 
spectrum of American undergrad- 
uate institutions. When students 
gathered there in Kalamazoo in 
1994, they reported on investi- 
gations that ran from cutting-edge 
work in immunology and genetics 
to projects in history, literature, 
and economics. 

A sampling of the topics con- 
veys the breadth of student work: 
a study of the effects of metal 
bonding on the stability of DNA 
base pairing; a mathematical anal 
ysLs of the work of the sixteenth 
century architect Palladio; a com 
parison of the historical record 



regarding Queen Margaret of 
Anjou with her portrayal in 
Shakespeare's plays; an exam- 
ination of the emergence of a new 
"European Consciousness"; a case 



of de-emphasizing sports, Greek 
life, and partying. At Reed College, 
the senior thesis requirement was 
introduced as a way of creating 
a new, more rigorous model for 



Having; uiuicr^raduatos (*ii^a^t» in sustained work 
on touuh. i)piMi-(Muir(i prohlenis in whicii ihev ioarn 
to (ieline and oomniunicalc their own solutions — 

that's what undergraduate research retjuires 
— may ihe best way to prepare people to lace 
tomorrow's challen^^es. 



study of a nineteenth-century 
lynching. 

Buildiim on TVadition 

The high quality of this current 
work does not mean that earlier 
efforts were necessarily insignifi- 
cant, but some of them were. The 
year before he graduated from 
Harvard, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt wrote a lengthy history of the 
Roosevelt family in America Not- 
withstanding that he was soon 
to become the editor-in-chief of 
the student newspaper, the 
research project he compiled, 
which is preserved at Hyde Park, 
: New York, is a poor affair by mod- 
ern standards, badly written and 
somewhat mindless. The quality 
was better at the time Harvard 
I was educating its next future 
president. John F. Kennedy's 
senior thesis on the problems 
democracies face in meeting for- 
eign threats not only shaped his 
entire approach to democratic 
politics, it sets a fine standard 
by which to judge today's under- 
graduate research. 

Modern work does not pale by 
comparison. A broad range of stu- 
dents, in a broad range of colleges 
from coast to coast, are now doing 
work every bit as good as the 
honors projects a few students 
at elite institutions were doing 
sixty years ago. 

Even more than Harvard per- 
haps, Princeton was one of the 
original leaders, beginning with 
President Hibben s call in the 
1920s for required senior projects. 
At almost the same time. Pres- 
ident Aydelotte, at Swarthmore, 
introduced the idea of significant 
research projects, partly as a way 



American education. After World 
War II, other places, including | 
the College of Wooster, followed 
suit. j 
During the 1980s, the idea . 1 
broadened and swept across the 
country. As faculties came to see 
its power, the senior thesis 
became undergraduate research 
— no longer for seniors only, or 
honors students, or for library 
work culminating in a thesis, or 
for projects done alone. In the 
past decade, too, a growing num- 
I ber of campuses, public and pri- 
vate, began to invest in under- 
graduate research, even in 
' summer stipends in place of other 
' financial aid, paying students to 
work one-on-one with faculty 
members on important scholarly 
' research. In at least two states. 
North Carolina and Missouri, spe- 
cific public universities have 
received extra recognition and 
funding to become centers of such 
undergraduate research. 

One of the most creative and 
successful programs is at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Run by direc- 
tor Sandra Gregerman, the Under- 
graduate Research Opportunity 
program began in 1989 with just 
fourteen students; this year more 
than 2,000 Michigan students 
applied to participate and even- 
tually 600 were selected. Each 
works with an individual faculty 
member. What Ls most remarkable 
is that the program is for first- 
and second-year students. Pre- 
liminary returns indicate that par- 
ticipation has had a strong pos- 
itive impact not just on retention 
but on the academic seriousness 
and performance of the students 
involved. 
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A similar story is told at Penn 
State. Nearly five hundred faculty 
list research opportunities for 
undergraduates in a guide pub- 
lished annually. An office and a 
formal advisory board oversee 
the activity. 

(^ultural Shifts 

For more and more students, 
undergraduate research has 
transformed their experience of 
education, in ways that are com- 
pletely different from what news- 
papers usually report about 
higher education. Student reports 
are remarkably consistent, 
whether coming from Northeast 
Missouri State, Knox, Michigan, 
Penn State, or Ursinus. 

Students learn, often to their 
surprise, that they can do work 
far beyond what they dreamed 
. themselves capable of; they 
I repeatedly describe a new rela- 
j tionship to knowledge, recognizing 
i that ideas are not inert but can 
be molded. When pushed, stu- 



of a remarkable amount of learn- 
ing. Historian Richard Candid^ 
Smith, of the University of Mich- 
igan, summed up his recent expe- 
rience with four first- and second- 
year students by stating that he 
was lucky to work with them and 
that the result Verges on the 
miraculous." 

Looking beyond the enthusiastic 
reports, what undergraduate 
research aims to do is highly con- 
sonant with the challenges our 
students will face in the coming 
years. The interconnected com- 
plexities of the modern world call 
for people who have learned to 
be resourceful, responsible, and 
independent, yet who are capable 
of working with and learning from 
others. In such a world, knowl- 
edge seems less certain and peo- 
ple need to anticipate facing novel 
challenges. Research teaches that 
there are no easy answers. Sifting 
through mountains of data is the 
new reality of the information 
explosion. The ability to commu- 



StudenUs learn, often lo their surprise, that they 
can do work far beyond what they dreamed themselves 
capable of; they repeatedly describe a new relationship 
to knowled^^e, recognizing that ideas are not inert 
but can be molded. 



dents also report that, yes, they 
do now understand that learning 
consists of a dialogue — an 
exchange of information, data, 
and views with others. At Penn 
State's McNair program (the least - 
heralded of the Trio programs 
of the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation but which involves students 
at ninety-two universities and col- 
leges) assistant director Mike 
Radis reports that students say 
that explaining their work to their 
peers was an especially valuable 
experience. And, not surprisingly, 
undergraduate research helps 
lure students into pursuing 
research careers. 

Faculty often are in awe that 
so many different students from 
so many different backgrounds 
can be led to do substantial work. 
For faculty, the reminder Ls that 
most students can work hard and 
become engaged, and are capable 



nicate in a thoughtful and dis- 
ciplined way, even to audiences 
not well versed in the particulars 
of an issue or problem, is very 
much a part of what we face in 
dealing with our current kalei- 
doscope of cultures. 

Having undergraduates engage 
in sustained work on tough, open- 
ended problems in which they 
learn to defme and communicate 
their own solutions — that's what 
undergraduate research requires 
— may be the best way to prepare 
people to face tomorrow's 
challenges. 

The trend toward undergrad- 
uate research carries implications. 
It is, for one, demanding of faculty 
time. More positively, the trend 
renders the distinction between 
faculty research and teaching as 
less significant, just as it breaks 
down barriers between the faculty 
member and undergraduates. 
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Moreover, faculty members find 
their involvement can lead to dis- 
coveries: a classicist at a msyor 
Western university, for example, 
discovered a new way to look at [ 
family structure when an under- 
graduate set out to compare { 
Greek family life with Roman. ; 

The other marvelous thing j 
about the trend is that, more than 
almost any other recent devel- 
opment in higher education, | 
undergraduate research can and 
does capitalize on the information | 
highway. In the scholarly discus- 
sions increasingly conducted via 
the Internet (where distinguishing 
between students and faculty is 
harder and harder), undergrad- 
uate research gives students the 
wherewithal to become partners 
in the most current academic dia- 
logues. In this sense, undergrad- 
uate research foretells a restruc- 
turing of learning that may be 
more important than the sum 
of educational issues now receiv- 
ing press coverage. 

A Herald of Change 

At its best, undergraduate 
research could change the face 
and nature of academic leader- 
ship in this country over the next 
i twenty years. This is most evident 
' in terms of the McNair program. 
As it funds undergraduate 
research for underrepresented 
groups, McNair grants are chang- 
ing student lives dramatically, and 
the result will be seen in a few 
years in terms of a professoriate 
' that has also been transformed. 
Support from the Ford and Mellon 
Foundations, plus the important 
infusion of funds from the Pew 
Trusts and the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institutes, also has had 
tremendous impact along these 
lines. 

A most significant feature of 
the new focus on undergraduate 
research is that it has mostly orig- 
inated from mithin faculties, 
among professors eager to convey 
to their students the excitement 
of intellectual activity, to be as 
effective as possible in transform- 
ing student lives, and to educate 
people for the challenges of the 
next century. ■ 
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FACULTY HIEiiv, 

A Pivotal Opportunity to 
Foster a Culture of Teaching 



ERIC, 



T 



hree years ago, at the First 
AAHE Conference on Faculty 
Roles & Rewards, Lee Shulman 
proposed that one way to raise 
the level of attention to teaching would be to insti- 
tute a "pedagogical colloquium'* as part of the faculty 
hiring process. A complement to the traditional 
: research presentation, such a colloquium would call 
! on candidates to address the pedagogy of their dis- 
I cipline. But what exactly would this pedagogical col- 
loquium entail? What would candidates be asked 
to talk abcmtf^ What models and protocols might be 
especially telling and useful? 



Shulman expanded on his original sug- 
gestion at the Third AAHE Conference 
on Faculty Roles & Rewards, January 19- 
22, 1995, in Phoenix. During that same 
session, copanelist Heidi Byrnes offered an account 
of how the pedagogical colloquium process took 
shape in one department at Georgetown University. 

—Pat Hutchings 
Director, AAHE Teaching Initiative 



Note: That 1995 conference session from which this article 
is adapted can be ordered by credit card for $8.50 by call- 
ing 1/800/369-5718 and requesting tape #95CFRR- 19. 



THE 

PEDAGOGICAL COLLOQUIU 
THREE MODELS 



I want to begin by describing 
what were, for me, the two 
sources of the idea of the 
pedagogical colloquium. 
The first is historical. In his 
wonderful account of the medi- 
eval university, in a chapter titled 
"The Pedagogical Juggernaut," 
Walter Ong (1958) points out that 
the university was originally a nor- 
mal school, a place for training 
tea< hers for miversities and col- 



by Lee S. Shulman 

leges. Accordingly, Ong points out, 
the final examination for the doc- 
torate was a teaching examina- 
tion, in which the candidate was 
required to demonstrate that he 
not only knew his field but could 
teach it. The "disputation" portion 
of the examination was in effect 
a test of whether the person could 
conduct a seminar or a discussion 
— a test of teaching. 
Reading this piece by Ong, I 



thought, why couldn't we re- 
create that model today*.^ (See 
Shulman, 1986) 

A second source of the idea of 
the pedagogical colloquium came 
to me as I was sitting in a meeting 
at the Association of An^erican 
Colleges & Universities, where the 
discussion was about teaching. 
A professor from Wesleyan, I 
believe, stood up in the middle 
of the session and said to those 
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of us from research universities: 
"We need new Ph.D.'s who have 
some clue about teaching. We 
want them to be scholars, of 
course. But on their first day, we 
put them in a classroom to teach 
trusting young people who have 
paid a great deal of money to 
learn at our institution. Couldn't 
you send us some people who can 
do that?" 

And my thought was: "Well, we'd 
be much more likely to send such 
people to you if that's what you 
asked for." And so, this notion of 
how one might ask for that sort 
of person became the pedagogical 
colloquium. 

In other words, I view the ped- 
agogical colloquium as a new ver- 
sion of the old concept of the pub- 
lic defense of the dissertation, 
whose emphasis was supposed 
to be on teaching, taken and 
shifted to the hiring institutions, 
that now assert: 'We want to see 
whether you are a scholar-teacher 
in your discipline." Traditionally, 
in hiring, weVe only done half of 
that; that is, we have candidates 
give a talk on their doctoral dis- 
sertation. The pedagogical col- 
loquium is a way for a hiring insti- 
tution to say that it would like 
candidates to do something that 
begins to demonstrate their 
understanding of the teaching 
of their discipline. Additionally, 
as m point out, such a process 
would have other benefits. 

Three Colloquium Models 

One of the puzzlements about 
the pedagogical colloquium is 
what, exactly, we would want the 
candidate to talk about. This is 
an important question, and the 
answers certainly will depend in 
part on the discipline or field of 
study. (In some quarters, IVe even 
begun calling the pedagogical col- 
loquium the "disciplinary teaching 
colloquium," to emphasize that 
it is an occasion not for soliloquies 
on teaching per se but for explic- 
itly addressing the challenges of 
teaching in the discipline, inter- 
discipline, or profession.) 

For starters, I'd like to propose 
three possible models. 

The first would be a course nar- 
rative or course argument model. 
One of the questions that often 



gets asked of job candidates now 
is: "What would you like to teach?" 
A relatively simple next step 
would be to ask the candidate 
to walk us through that course, 
either in the form of a narrative 
or an argument, and to use the 
actual or proposed syllabus as 
a handout for his or her collo- 
quium presentation. 

The task of the pedagogical col- 
loquium in this model would be 
to explain how the course is expe- 
rienced by both the teacher and 
the students — what they do, and 
what they learn. What are some 
of the problems of teaching the 
course? And why is a course so 
organized and focused really 
important to teach? What ideas 
and activities were included, 
which were excluded, and v/hy? 
In other words, why is this course 
an important experience for stu- 




y experience with the 
pedagogical colloquium 
is as a member of the 
German Department 



at Georgetown University, and 
it's important to understand a 
bit about that setting. A first thing 
to understand is that the depart- 
ment combines two major dis- 
ciplinary areas — literature and 
linguistics. So, the department 
comprises people with very dif- 
ferent ways of constructing their 
professional identity — people 
who think of themselves, as some 
of the linguists tend to do, as 
social scientists, and people who 
think of themselves as humanists. 
A job search brings these differ- 
ences and tensions to the fore- 
ground. As a result, we have been 
interested for some time in 
reshaping our search process. 

Reshaping the Search 
Process 

Our reshaping began with our 
putting more emphasis on the 
discussion that followed the can 



dents to have if they are to l nder- 
stand the discipline? 

An objection that some might 
make to this model is that it 
focuses more on curriculum than 
on teaching per se. But I assure 
you that it gets to questions of 
pedagogy, and to the "philosophy 
of education," in way? ' hat are 
wonderfully particul s and telling. 
Rather than grand abstractions 
("I'm in favor of active learning"), 
the candidate would talk about 
quite particular aims and 
methods: "Notice," he or she might 
say, that each of these three 
assignments gives the students 
an opportunity not only to think 
like an historian but to engage 
in a different aspect of historical 
inquiry. And one of my goals is 
for students actively to experience 

(continued on p. 8) 



didate's research presentation. 
The discussion allowed members 
of the "other" discipline an oppor- 
tunity to probe for larger meaning 
in what (typically) was a narrowly 
focused research project, and it 
also became a way for all of us 
to assess a candidate's pedagog- 
ical skills . . . by judging the nature 
of the interaction. 

This emphasis on discussion 
was arguably a step forward; but 
increasingly, we found that we 
wanted to take a further step and 
invent a process that would allow 
us to look at candidates as future 
colleagues and contributors to 
our collective (and interdiscipli- 
nary) departmental enterprise. 
Especially, we needed to know 
more about what these candi- 
dates could contribute to a cam- 
pus that prides itself, I think quite 
correctly, on quality teaching. 

And so we began giving can- 
didates a set of instructions, as 
follows: 

(continued on p. 9) 
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Shulman 

what it feels like to do historical 
work, even if theyll never do it 
again." Now there we're beginning 
to get an intersection of the dis- 
ciplinary discourse and the ped- 
agogical discourse. 

A second model would be a col- 
loquium centered on an essential 
idem or concept. Each of us who 
is experienced as a teacher knows 
that there are some ideas in our 
field that are devilishly difficult 
to teach ... or rather, they're easy 
as hell to teach, but hard for stu- 
dents to learn. 

For example, one of the most 
resistant ideas for teachers of 
English is the concept of theme." 
Of course, English teachers know 
what they mean by theme"; but 
if you really start unpacking the 
notion, it's not a very easy idea. 
Would we say, for instance, that 
theme is what the story is adout? 
Well, y^ and no. And how many 
themes are there? Is there just 
one, or a few? At Stanford, weVe 
done some case studies at the 
high school level of teachers trying 
to teach theme, and feedback 
from the students makes it clear 
that the concept is often terribly 
nusunderstoocL Similarly, in matn, 
how many students really under- 
stand what a derivative is? I dont 
mean whether they can calculate 
one, but whether they understand 
the idea conceptually. Or how 
about the concept of tropism"? 

The point is that in a concept- 
centered pedagogical colloquium, 
the candidate would take one of 
these hard ideas and explore 
some ways that he or she has 
tried (or proposes) to teach it. 

The third model is the dilemma- 
centered colloquium. This model, 
like the prior one, assumes that 
some aspects of teaching are 
inherently problematic, and it 
invites the candidate to reflect 
publicly on his or her thinking 
about and approach to one or 
more of these key pedagogical 
dilemmas. What, for instance, is 
the right balance between breadth 
and depth in an introductory 
course? How can teachers make 
students authentic participants 
in the process of inquiry and still 
maintain appropriate kinds of 



I responsibility? How can teachers 
j use gro^p work in large engineer- 
ing dl^es and still hold Individ- 
! ual students accountable for their 
' work? 

In this third model, we would 
' urge the candidate to stay 
I discipline-specific, and to offer 



The pedagogical 
coiloquium could begin to 
change how a department 
assists faculty to develop 
over time, and how 
it rewards them for 
accomplishments in 
teaching. 



' concrete examples from his or 

her experience, if possible. 
! These three models overlap 
' some. And of course there are 
I other possible models, such as 
' having a candidate actually teach 
a class. What I envision and hope 
for is a time when we have a vari- 
' ety of protocols that can be 
' adapted to different disciplines, 
I settings, and purposes. 



I One benefit of the pedagogical 
I colloquium would be for graduate 
' education. For institutions to give 
explicit attention to teaching dur- 
' ing the hiring process would 
encourage attention to teaching 
as part of the ar.tecedent grad- 
uate program experience. At the 
least, the pedagogical colloquium 
gives advantage to graduate pro- 
' grams that already have in place 
sophisticated pedagogical training 
programs. 

Looking ahead, I would further 
hope that as use of the pedagog- 
ical colloquium in hiring spreads, 
those of us teaching graduate stu- 
dents would spend time helping 
our students become reflective 
I about their teaching, even assist- 
ing them to prepare and rehearse 
' their pedagogical presentations 
I — as wt already do on the 
I research side. 



But the pedagogical colloquium ' 
could bring benefits not only to I 
graduate education. The hiring 
department or campus and its 
faculty also benefit from the dis- ■ 
cussions within the unit that 
would necessarily be prompted . 
by the pedagogical colloquium. 

For starters, if four or five can- 
didates for a position each give 
a pedagogical colloquium, the 
department needs to evaluate 
what it has seen. This means that ; 
it would be the responsibility of j 
those conducting such evaluative 
discussions to get beyond the 
purely technical ("she told good 
jokes" or **he didnt turn his back 
to the audience for more than 
eleven minutes at a time") to the 
substance of what each candidate 
said Such discussions around hir- 
ing can become the seedbed, the 
rehearsals, for comparable con- 
versations among colleagues 
within a department, as we move 
toward the peer review of teach- 
ing as an aspect of departmental 
culture. 
Second, the pedagogical col- 
, loquium could begin to change 
' how a department assists faculty 
to develop over time, and how 
it rewards them for accomplish- 
ments in teaching. Consider, for 
instance, that if a department is 
hiring a candidate because it sees 
a particular sort of promise in 
the person pedagogicaUy, it might 
then want to track that promise 
over time. In other words, the 
' pedagogical colloquium would 

provide departments the oppor- 
j tunity to rethink the kind of infor- 
mation they gather and the feed- 
! back they give related to teaching 
I effectiveness. And I think they 

would rapidly discover that under 
j current circumstances they have 
absolutely no access to any of the 
data that would be most relevant 
So, the pedagogical colloquium 
would create a need to begin col- 
' lecting new kinds of data 

Finally, the pedagogical coUo- 
' qulum would bring benefits by 
' addressing an otherwise unmet 
j obligation. I'm struck that the 
question I get asked most often 
about the colloquium is: "Isn't it 
ur\fair to ask new doctoral stu- 
dents, or persons we hire laterally 
from industry in science and engi- 
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neering programs, to mai*:** such 
a presentation about their 
teaching?" 

Now, I find that question very 
interesting. If those asking the 
question were presented with a 
candidate for a faculty position 
who had never done research, 
it wouldn^t occur to them to ask 
whether it's fair to ask that can- 
didate to talk about his or her 
research qualifications . . . but 
they mill raise this question of 
fairness about asking the candi- 
date to talk about teaching. 

My response to such questions 
is that anything is fair if you give 
people ample warning of what 
they're going to be asked to do. 
In fact rd go a step further, by 
saying that if (a) they have ample 
warning and (b) the request is 
directly connected to the job 
they're going immediately to be 
given to do if they're hired, then 
asking for evidence of teaching 
promise or effectiveness is more 
than fair . . . it's obligacory. We 
owe it to ourselves and our 
students. ■ 
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First, we asked for an opening 
statement focused on their Intel- 
lectoai history in their field. We 

wanted to hear the story of how 
they came to their current ques- 
tions and dispositions as scholars. 
This segment (though we asked 
candidates to limit themselves 
to about ten minutes) turned out 
to be very informative. In fact, 
it was much more informative 
than the typical research collo- 
quium, which often is the first 
chapter or maybe the conclusion 
of the candidate's dissertation 
and too narrowly focused for 
most of the audience to 
assess. 

Second, we asked for a more 
traditional research colloquium, 
but with heavy emphasis on the 
question-and*answer part. This 
segment was to be no longer than 
thirty minutes, with at least 
twenty minutes of Q&A thereafter. 

The final thing we asked for 
was what I see now being referred 
to as a pedagogical colioquimn, 
though we didn*t use that term, 
i In this third segment, we talked 
, to candidates about bread-and- 
j butter courses. "Every department 
I has them,** we explained. To some 
' extent they're loathed, to some 
extent they're liked; either way, 
they must be taught. On the lin- 
guistics side of the house, one 
such course is Introduction to 
, Linguistic Theory. (On the liter- 
ature side, it's Introduction to Lit- 
erary Theory.) So, we want to 
" hear from you how you would 
conduct that course. What 
approach would you take? What 
topics would you include?" 

Using Lee Shuhnan's terms, this 
segment might qualify as a 
"course narrative" colloquium . . . 
or as a "dilemma-centered" 
colloquium, because introductory 
courses usually are problem 
courses. 

We also asked candidates to 
give us a sense of how they would 
sequence the course materials, 
and how long they would spend 
on particular issues, because that 
tells us something about how they 
conceptualize the course. And 
finally, we asked them to tell us 
I something about the nature of 



student participation and engage- 
ment, and how they proposed to 
assess student learning. 

What Happened 

First, the focus on teaching gave 
us a much better look at the can- 
didates; we learned things about 



increiU>inf;iy, we iuujkj 

that wf* n'ant?"i 
in\cni w process liuit 
would allow us to iUOK 
at candidates as fmun* 
colleagues an<i 
contributors to our 

folk^ciive (,ain: I 
interdisciplinur 
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a campus that prides 
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correctly, on quality 
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them we would never have gotten ^ 
out of the straight research col- ■ 
loquium. In a recent search, for 
instance, the most compelling can- 
didate in the end came at the 
question of the introductory 
course from a totally different 
perspective, proposing to take 
I a sociolinguist data-driven 

approach. 
I Whereas such a course typically ^ 
is organized historically, she pro- , 
t posed to come at the subject with 
■ a data source of medieval German 
j texts, which was telling in a num- 
ber of ways. Her plan to use a 
j computer database implied that 
I she was not just going to "stand 
and deliver" about abstract con- ' 
cepts; instead, students were 
going to draw the concepts out , 
of these medieval data. 

What this told us was that she , 
saw linguistics as an essentially 
, social enterprise, which was good 
to have on the table early on. Not 
1 everyone in the audience con- 
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Lee Shulman's and Heidi Byrnes's comments at the conference ses- 
sion from which this article is drawn prompted wonderful contri- 
butions by audience members, many of them offering models from 
their own campuses of what the authors call the "pedagogical 
colloquium." 

During the hiring process for faculty positions, how does your 
campus evaluate the teaching of candidates — be they fresh out 
of graduate school or senior professors? What variations on the 
models offered by Shulman and Byrnes can you add to the pic- 
ture? What issues need to be thought about in choosing among 
(and combining) models? 

The AAHE Teaching Initiative invites your stories, examples, 
materials, and thoughts about the process(es) your campus uses 
in evaluating the contributions that candidates for faculty jobs can 
make to effective teaching in your setting. 

Send to: Pat Hutchings, Director, AAHE Teaching Initiative, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360, Washington, DC 20036-1 1 1 0; fax: 
202/293-0073; e-mail: aaheti(j5)capcon.net. 



ceives of the field that way; some 
see linguistics essentially as a cog- 
nitivist or formalist enterprise. 
But from her colloquium we were 
able to see that this particular 
candidate would have a different 
point of view and would contrib- 
ute richness to the department's, 
conversation. 

We also got a sense of the schol- 
arly standards of the candidates, 
because they had to speak to 
modes of student assessment. 
Also revealing was their discus- 
sion of the extent to which they 
felt an instructor could accom- 
plish certain things by the end 
of the course. How realistic were 
they about that? What did they 
exclude, and on what basis? And 
were they able to see where other 
courses in the curriculum would 
pick up on the groundwork laid 
by theirs? 

That last insight was very telling 
— whether a candidate had a 
sense of the entire curriculum. 
Every serious candidate will have 
looked at your catalog descrip- 
tions. But their ability then to 
locate a specific course and its 
issues v^thir the larger curric- 
ulum gave us a sense of how the 
candidates saw themselves within 
our context and the extent to 
which our program differed from 
what other German departments 
are doing. 

A second benefit was that our 
new hiring process allowed us to 
compare candidates more sub- 
stantively . . . something we hadn't 
anticipated. For research, the level 
of specialization, even within 
applied linguistics, makes it essen- 
tially impossible to compare can- 
didates directly. When it comes 
to teaching, however, comparisons 
were possible. So, in a curious 
way, what we had started out 
focusing on — namely, the 
research colloquium — engen- 
dered less discussion; the center 
of our deliberations was actually 
how the candidate approached 
the field, as revealed through 
Issues of teaching and learning. 

Third, the new colloquium 
model reinforced a sense of com- 
munity in and across depart- 
ments. Given the interdisciplinary 
nature of the German Depart 
ment, we invited to the collo- 



quium some key people from the 
Linguistics Department (which 
at Georgetown, as you may know, 
includes some of the m^or socio- 
linguists in the country, author 
Deborah Tannen among them). 
The idea was that the agreement 
of colleagues by other depart- 
ments to be part of the process 
would in itself be a wonderful 
statement of collegiality around 
issues of teaching; it would tell 
the candidates something about 
what we value. That other depart- 
ments have a stake in your 
department's hiring, I think, is 
an important message to send 
to a candidate. 

Relatedly, our focus on teaching 
allowed for much better partic- 
ipation of the entire audience. 
Not everyone can participate in 
an in-depth discussion of every 
dissertation topic, but on broader 
issues of teaching and curriculum, 
most faculty can query intelli- 
gently. And, interestingly, teaching 
and curriculum seem to provoke 
faculty to ask questions that are 
genuine, rather than the kind pri- 
marily for display and grand- 
standing. Having an authentic col- 
legial discussion makes an 
important statement about how 
faculty at this institution wish 
to interact with one another. 

Our graduate students also 
were able to participate in the 
process more fully because of the 
focus on teaching; many of them 



had, after all, lived through Intro 
to Linguistic Theory themselves. 
They knew in a personal way the 
ground being covered, and they 
had substantive contributions to 
make, asking questions and offer- 
ing opinions. 

In the end, we found ourselves 
thinking how much more certain 
we could be about having chosen 
the right candidate to be our 
future colleague by our close 
attention to teaching in that piv- 
otal moment that hiring is in any 
department. ■ ' 
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BEYOND MULTICULTURALISM : 

TO .\N ' 

INTERCULTURAL VISION | 

An argument for foreign language learning. j 

by Daniel Shanahan \ 




y colleague was older, 
thoughtful, the daugh- 
ter of Depression- 
era Polish immigrants, 
and now a respected 
teacher of literature: an object 
lesson in the success of the Amer- 
ican Dream. But when the con- 
versation turned to bilingual edu- 
cation for HLspanics in the 
American Southwest, her face 
grew uncharacteristically tense. 
''Well, I think it's all nonsense," 
she said, agitatedly. "My parents 
had to give up their language 
when they came to this country, 
why shouldn't these people?"* 

Toda/s debate over multicul- 
turalism in American society is, 
at least in part, laced with the 
differing responses of different 
sets of groups to a common expe- 
rience, the encounter with the 
larger societ/s demand that they 
'*mainstream'' themselves 
culturally. 

Groups in one set feel that their 
unwillingness, or inability, to laun- 
der ethnic traits has unfairly led 
them to be marginalized in Amer- 
ican societj", they demand rec- 
ognition of their ethnic heritage 
as a way to establish themselves 
in relation to that mainstream. 

Those who argue for multicul- 
tural education insist — rightly, 
I believe — that recapturing a 
strong ethnic identity Is one way 
for such marginalized groups to 
gain badly needed self-confidence 
, . . and, in turn, make viable con- 
tributions to the society. For 
groups such as Hispanic Amer- 
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icans, language is central to the 
struggle for identity, and bilingual 
education is a vehicle for devel- 
oping self-confidence in children 
with a Hispanic heritage. 

In the other camp are groups 
who successfully abandoned or 
toned down their ethnic identities, 
who feel that such a sacrifice is 
part of becoming American. In 
their eyes, things such as mul- 
ticultural or bilingual education 
offer privileges and special treat- 
ment to other immigrant groups 
that were never extended to them 
or their ancestors. 

These sets of perceptions reflect 
unresolved tensions in American 
society between individual rights 
and social obligations. Moreover, 
the intensity of the emotional 



attachment each group feels 
toward its position has led to a 
gridlocked discourse, obscuring 
broader questions about Amer- 
ican democracy raised by the mul- 
ticultural debate. For beyond the 
entrenched positions lie questions 
about America's ability to go 
beyond the multicultural vision, 
questions that play a critical role 
in our survival in a global 
environment. 

And nowhere are the costs of 
that gridlock more apparent than 
in the discussions related to 
language. 

Diking a Global View 

If one lifts the debate over 
something like bilingual education 
out of the labyrinth of Americas 
cultural history and situates it 
instead in the global context that 
is the reality of today, tomorrow, 
and the foreseeable future, the 
implications are dramatic. 

In that global context, it Is clear 
that America needs — desperately 
— to develop language compe- 
tence far beyond even that which 
visionary educators call for. and 
fail to get. To make any argument 
against any group in America 
receiving additional education 
in a language other than their 
native tongue Is as short-sighted 
and as self-defeating as it Is to 
argue for the prohibition of robot 
ics research because it might one 
day cost Americans jobs. 

The absurdity of the latter argu- 
ment is obvious because the wave 
of the future so clearly demands 
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technological innovation; the 
argument against bilingual edu- 
cation is less clearly absurd in 
part because we have allowed 
ourselves to become so naive 
about the importance of language 
skills in the world of the future. 

But those of us with more pro- 
gressive attitudes toward mul- 
ticuituraiism and language 
learning should avoid self-con- 
gratulation, for it is quite clear 
that we have not succeeded in 
broadening the discussion about 
either multicultural or multilin- 
gual education beyond the mere 
question of just compensation 
due marginalized groups. While 
that argument might be valid and 
right, it generally makes its point 
only with the converted. 

Moreover, there is a more per- 
suasive argument to be made, 
which links language and culture, 
which promotes democratic prin- • 
ciples, and which points us 
toward an underlying benefit for 
all Americans. 

Much fear of multiculturalism 
springs from anxiety that a 
heightening of ethnic identifica- 
tion will bring about the balkan- 
izing of American culture. For the 
most part, this is a fear that is 
exaggerated and even hysterically 
exploited. 

But, at the same time, the eth- 
nically motivated atrocities in Bos- 
nia, in Rwanda, in the Indian sub- 
continent, warn that a strong 
sense of ethnic identity does not, 
in and of itself, guarantee mutual 
respect between groups. In some 
situations, ethnic identification 
can, indeed, become a force that 
tears apait the cultural fabric 
rather than weaving new threads 
into an evermore rich and com- 
plex pattern. So enhanced eth- 
nicity is not enough: We must be 
prepared to go beyond 
multiculturalism. 

To continue to develop as a 
truly democratic society, one pre- 
pared to confront the challenges 
that exist in the global environ- 
ment of the twenty-first century, 
Americans must develop an inter 
cultural vision. That is to say, we 
must not simply teach ourselves 
and our children to accept other 



cultures, we must all learn to 
cross over cultural boundaries, 
to transcend cultural differences 
and eocperience other cultures 
at the same time that we accept 
them. 

Ironically, the adage is older 
than multicultural America itself: 
to walk a mile in another's moc- 
casins." Yet the insight implied 
therein is fundamental to a socie- 
ty's ability to maintain multicul- 
turality once it has been estab- 
lished. For a multicultural society 
cannot endure unless it gives its 
members the skills to empathize 
with — that is, experieru^e as if 
they ivere erne's oiim — values, 
goals, and presuppositions not 
their own. 

We speak of the importance 
of new technologies for surviving 
the world of the twenty-first cen- 
tury: Nothing will be more essen- 
tial to survival as a country or 
a culture in the future than the 
ability to foster intercultural skills. 
And nothing contributes more 
to those skills than learning a for- 
eign language. 



Among the areas of research 
that have been greatly neglected 
as a result of the low priority 
America places on the learning 
of foreign languages is the emo- 
tional gestalt that language 
learners experience as they begin 
to recast certain thought pro- 
cesses they once considered 
unalterable. 

As a language learner 
approaches the deeper aspects 
of that learning, from syntactical 
structures to discourse strategies, 
he or she Is forced into a broadly 
different frame of mind, one that 
increasingly opens up new hori- 
zons on the way the world can 
be perceived and conceived. To 
learn another language is, in 
effect, to shed one's cultural skin 
and put on the skin of another. 

This fundamental shift in 
thought processes, when com- 
bined with the attendant cultural 
nuances that can and must be 
absorbed in any serious study of 
another language, becomes a pow 
erful engine in the service of inter 
cultural education — theprtx-ess 
of learning to see tilings frtmi a 



perspective radijcally different 
from the one in which u)e have 
been socialized from birth. 

Developing the skills necessary 
to making that shift is essential 
both to strengthening the foun- 
dations of a democratic society 
and to maintaining its competitive 
edge in a global en\dronment. 

Of course, learning a foreign 
language contributes to an inter- 
cultural vision only if that learning 
goes beyond vocabulary, beyond 
grammar and syntax, even beyond 
familiarity with the culture's great 
literature. To take students and 
teachers beyond multiculturalism 
requires language teaching and 
learning that is a deep encounter 
with the culture or cultures where 
that language is spoken. Year- 
abroad programs, service-learning, 
and homestays by foreign stu- 
dents — and on a much broader 
scale — will need to be supported 
if America is to realize the true 
potential of foreign language 
learning. 

The learner and the teacher 
must, as Claire Kramsch puts it 
in her Context and Culture in 
Languojge Tecuchiiig (Oxford, 
1993), discover the interstices 
between the cultures the learner 
grew up with and the new cul- 
tures he or she is being intro- 
duced to." Truly enlightened lan- 
guage learning forces us to occupy 
"third places," Kramsch says, and 
it is only once we are comfortable 
in those third places that we can 
begin to go beyond ourselves, 
beyond mere acceptance of oth- 
ers, and into the genuine mutual 
understanding that an intercul- 
tural vision brings. 

•ow .Vill Anionca 

Those who champion multi 
culturalism must learn to see for- 
eign language teaching as an 
essential strut in their platform 
for a new America and support 
it. Those who object to multicul 
tural education because it 
appears to play favorites must 
learn to see language learning as 
an important step toward main- 
taining the America they feel mul- 
ticulturalism threatens. 

Both sides must go beyond the 
domestic political agendas they 
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A concrete step toward "interculturalism." 

CONTENT-BASED 
INSTRUCTION 

by Barbara D, Wright 

The immersion in a different language and culture that 
author Daniel Shanahan calls for is not just pie in the sky 
— it's happening on more and campuses. Arguably the best 
way to promote that kind of multicultural experience is through 
a new approach to language learning called "content-based 
instruction," or CBI. CBI focuses not on memorizing vocabulary 
or drilling grammar, instead, students use the second language 
as a medium to gain access to content of compelling interest to 
them — for example, in their mayor or professional field. Here's 
just a sampling: 

• For nearly a decade now, the University of Rhode Island, 
with a double-degree program in German and engineering, has 
trained students to function with equal tase in either the United 
States or Europe. Many other institutions are following suit. FireE 
funding helped to get things going. 

• In the mid-1980s, St. Olaf College, Earlham College, and 
Brown University led the way in integrating foreign language with 
study of traditional liberal arts disciplines. With funding from 
NEH's "Spreading the Word" program and guidance from these 
pioneers, dozens of institutions now are introducing their own 
foreign-language-across-the-curriculum programs. 

• The University of Connecticut's FIPSE-funded "Spanning" 
program enables students in nursing and allied health to increase 
their Spanish proficiency, do part of their coursework in Spanish, 
then transfer their language and culture skills into the clinic or 
the community. 

• Under San Diego State University's FIPSE-funded MEXUS 
program, students from the United States and Mexico live and 
study for two years in Mexico and two years here. They receive 
both a B.A. in international business and a licenciatura en 
nogocios internacionales. 

• Eastern Michigan University's Department of Foreign 
Languages and Bilingual Studies has become a national leader 
in integrating language studies with professional preparation in 
a wide range of fields. 

These campuses show that at least one concrete way already 
exists to develop in students the intellectual and affective ability 
to Valk in another's moccasins" and be the richer and wiser for 
it. ■ 



Barbara D. Wrigfd is an associate profess(rr in the 
German Sectix/ti, Modem and Classical Languages, 
at the University of Connecticut, Starrs, U^57, Starrs, 
CT06269; BWRlGHT&UCONNVM,UCONN.EDU. 




have attached to issues such as 
bilingual education and recognize 
that bilinguality is a powerful tool 
for young people of any ethnic 
background . . . that children who 
are bilingual by virtue of unlaun- 
dered ethnic traditions preserved 
in the home can be powerfully 
positive resources for their mono 
lingual peers ... and that any and 
ev(?ry American child desenes 
the opportunity to participate 
in the world of the future that 
intercultural education provides. 

If we are a truly democratic 
culture, we must search for rati- 
onales of community. Intercul- 
turality provides the basis for 
such a rationale, and acquiring 
foreign language skills is an essen- 
tial step in making that rationale 
a viable foundation for living. 

If we embrace the challenges 
posed by an intercultural perspec- 
tive, we will empower and human- 
ize our entire society for gener- 
ations to come. If we fail to do 
so, we condemn America — all 
Americans — to a future of myo- 
pia and decline, discontent with 
itself and helpless in a world of 
rapid change witti which it will 
never catch up. 

The question Ls, in the end. an 
evolutionary one. America's resis- 
tance to language learning is so 
strong as to raise the suspicion 
that cultures, like chromosomes, 
bear coded material that only 
mutation or environmental pres- 
sures can change: Somewhere in 
the cultural code of mainstream 
America lurks a cultural "gene" 
that resists the idea of speaking 
a language other than English. 
And among the environmental 
pressures that favored the trait 
was the historical need to launder 
one s ethnic identity — especially 
(mes native language. 

Perhaps such a code really 
exists; perhaps it Ls simply an apt 
metaphor for expressing the mag- 
nitude of the task facing foreign 
language teachers and learners. 
What is quite clear is that we have 
the elements we need to produce 
a recombinant intercultural gene, 
and that widespread language 
U»arning might well be the enzyme 
that will catalyze the recombinant 
process. 

In a world increasingly beset 



by the dual pressures of global 
ization and ethnic rivalry, Amer 
ica's multicultural histoi-y and 
democratic aspirations perhaps 
imiquely give us the means to 



transform those pressures into 
\ chicles for change. It only 
remains to be seen whether or 
not we have the evolutionary- 
wisdom to respond. 
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AAHE NEWS 

Staff phone eoctensiona in parentheses. 



AAHE Assassmtrnt Forum 
AAHE's Quality Initiatives 

June Conference 
Highlights 

The May 26 registration deadline 
is fast approaching for the 1995 
AAHE Conference on Assess- 
ment & Quality, June 1 in 
Boston. (You can still register 
after May 26, but your registra- 
tion will be processed on site and 
a $20 late fee added.) 

"Improving Learning: Forging 
Better Connections Between 
Assessment, Quality, and Accred- 
itation" is the unifying theme for 
this 10th anniversary conference. 
Highlights include a dozen fea- 
tured speakers from A(twell) to 
Z(emsky), 120+ concurrent ses- 
sions reflecting the varied worlds 
of assessment and quality 
improvement, more than 30 
workshops, consulting breakfasts, 
highly interactive "talk show" ses- 
sions and "Wednesday Morning 
Specials," special-interest reflec- 
tion groups, poster sessions, book 
discussions, publishers' exhibits, 
and much more. 

Recent additions to the con- 
ference program cornucopia 
include a concurrent session on 
restructuring higher education 
financing to pay for quality, with 
Thomas Kean (former New Jer- 
sey governor and Drew U. pres- 
ident), Judith Eaton (president 
of the Council for Aid to Edu- 
cation), and Ted Fiske (author 
and former education editor of 
the Neui York Times); a panel on 
ensuring minority achievement 
through system change, led by 
Diana Natallcio (president of 
irr at El Paso); a roundtable on 
assessment in the new political 
environment with Charles Lenth 
(ECS). Peter EweU (NCHEMS), 
and others; and a commissioned 
paper on British perspectives on 
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Kean 



Elton 



NataUcio 



systemic change and learning 
organizations by Lewis Elton 
(University College London). 

If you haven't yet received a 
"Conference Preview" — complete 
with conference registration and 
hotel information — contact Liz 
Lloyd (x21), project assistant, 
AAHE Assessment Forum; fax 
202/293-0073; elloyd^'capcon.net. 



Tlie Education Trust 

Call for Proposals 

Last month, the call for proposals 
and participation for AAHE's 6th 
National Conference on School/ 
College Collaboration — "Accel- 
erating Reform in Tough Times: 
Focus on Student Learning K-IG," 
October 26-29. 1995, in Washing- 
ton, DC — was inserted into the 
Bulletin. Get your proposals in 
soon; the deadline is June 19! 



AAHE TiX'hnoiomf Projecis 

Attend a Summer 
TLT Workshop 

AAHE's Teaching, Learning, and 
Technology (TLT) Roundtable 
program announces two summer 
convenings, both to be held in 
Phoenix, AZ: 

• A workshop on Jiily 14- 15 
to train teams from institutions 
interested in developing and 
launching their own local Tl.T 
Roundtable. 

• A small working seminar on 



July 16-18 for institutions that 
have already begun local TI.T 
Roundtables; participants will 
develop more advanced activities 
and materials both for their own 
institution and for the Round- 
table program. 

Led by Steven W. Gilbert, 
director of AAHE Technology 
Projects, the TLT Roundtable pro- 
gram encourages, guides, and 
assists individual campuses in 
developing their own campus- 
wide planning and support sys- 
tems and in working on projects 
with other institutions. More spe- 
cifically, it seeks to help partic- 
ipating colleges and universities 
support better selection and use 
of the rapidly growing range of 
instructional choices (print, dig- 
ital media, face-to-face meetings, 
telecommunications, etc.) The 
program strives to help campuses 
serve both the learning needs/ 
preferences of students and the 
teaching capabilities/ preferences 
of faculty. 

Roundtable elements. The 
premise of the Roundtable pro- 
gram is that to achieve the best 
in teaching and learning while 
controlling costs, a college or uni- 
versity needs continuing com- 
munication, cooperation, and col- 
laboration among a range of 
faculty and academic support 
services. Accordingly, each local 
Roundtable should have: 

• tnx) categories of faculty 
represented — faculty who 
already have begun using infor- 
mation technology in their teach- 
ing, and those who have not. 
Other categories might be . 
tenured/untenured, full/part- 
time, and graduate teaching 
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by Ted Marchese 

Welcome back for news of AAHE members 
(names in bold) doing interesting things, plus 
news of note . . . fax, mail, or phone me items, 
this is your column. 

PEOPLE: It was springtime in Vermont, lots of 
sun, as I visited AAHE members at Castleton 
State and witnessed the happy inauguration of 
Martha Farmer as president . . . state-college 
chancellor Chuck Bunting presided, with grace. 
. . . Also had a chance to visit with George 
KeUer in Baltimore (410/448-5930) . . . George 
left Penn last summer, has Pew support for a 
new book on the disjunctures between higher 
education and a changed society. . . . Rockland 
CC provost Gail Mellow used AAHE's March 
National Conference to hatch plans for a revital- 
ized Community College Network member 
group. . . . AAHE's prexy Russ Edgerton is this 
year's recipient of NASPA's Outstanding Contri- 
bution to Higher Education award, conferred 
April 10 in San Diego ... at that student-affairs 
meeting, Jon Dalton of Florida State assumed 

the 1995-96 NASPA presidency Later this 

month, UM-Dearborn chancellor (and AAHE 




Keller Edgerton Renlck 



Board member) Jim Renlck convenes heads of 
26 large, commuter-oriented universities for a 
look at their particular problems (and oppor- 
tunities). . . . Finally, sad to report, Redlands 
provost Frank Wong succumbed to cancer, 
Thursday evening, April 13th. 

YOr SAY CX)LL.\B()RATIVE . . . : Ken Bruffees 
cover article in the January/February Change 
contrasting cooperative vs. collaborative learn- 
ing set off a small storm of controversy among 
proponents of the two . . . enter LaGuardia's 
Roberta Matthews who got leading lights from 




Matthews Yoder Cutwright 



the two camps together (for the first time) to 
hash out their shared emphases and differences 
of approach . . . you'll see the very useful result- 
ing statement in your July/ August issue ... in 
addition to service on the AAHE Board, Roberta 
heads our Collaboration in Undergraduate Edu- 
cation (CUE) Network . . . Jim Cooper of CSU- 
Dominguez Hills is your contact for the Network 
for Cooperative Learning in Higher Education. 

MORE PEOPLE: Very best wishes to new presi- 
dents Gary Oertli (Shoreline CC), Susanne 
Woods (College of Wooster), Lauren Wilson 
(Marietta), J. Michael Orendufif (New Mexico 
State), and Paula Rooney (Dean College) . . . 
and to new VPAAs Robert Golden (Keene 
State) and Thomas IVebon (St. Norbert). . . . 
Har\'ard*s Dave Breneman tapped for the Ed 
school deanship at UVa. . . . Orville Yoder 
accepts a call to head the Mennonite Board of 
Education. 

VAHE BOARD: The Board paid fond and 
admiring farewell April 28th to members 
whose terms expire this summer: Kent Staters 
Carol Cartwrightt Arizona State's Laura Ren- 
don, Uri Tteisman of UT-Austin, and Tucson- 
based science writer Sheila Tbbias. . . . Carol 
(the past chair), Jim Renlck, and Ann Duffield 
(of the Pew Roundtable) were the nominating 
committee behind a wonderful slate of Board 
candidates for next month's election, so watch 
for your ballot and give it some thought. ... At 
its April 28-29 meeting, the Board used its 
power of appointment to sign Tbm Ehrlich, 
president emeritus of Indiana U, to a four-year 
term, signalling AAHE's increased involyement 
in issues of serxdce-learning. 

A&Q: As I write, the fax machines here are 
abuzz with inquiries and registrations for our 
June 11 14 Assessment & Quality Conference . . . 
it's AAHE's first large conference in Boston, a 
city to see in June . . . let's say hello there! a 



assistants; 

• four ar more campui; senncv 
organizations represented — 
those that sorve the needs of both 
students and faculty, such as the 
library, academic computing, the 
campus bookstore, a faculty 
development ^^roup, student 
affairs, or a ti^aching. learning 
center; 

• active }n iK)li\n}ient of the 
chief acadentic officer — possibly, 
but not necessarily, chairing the 
group; 

• an identified cmrdinator 
— to ser\'e as the AAHE TLT 
Roundtable liaison, and to 
encourage and promote inter- 
and intrainstitutional exchanges 
of information via on-line discus- 
sions, regional activities, and col- 
laborative projects; and 

• long-term institutional com- 
mitment — because issues related 
to teaching, learning, and tech- 
nology will not be "solved" in a 
short time; specifically, the 



Roundtable program encourages 
and helps in the achievement of 
short-term objectives and the 
development of long-term goals. 

For registration information 
for either of the summer events, 
or general information about the 
TLT Roundtable program, sub- 
scribe to the AAHESGIT Listser\' 
by sending e-mail to the address: 
LISTPROCV« LIST.CREN.NET wit h 
the message: SUBSCRIBE 
AAHESGIT YOURFIRSTNAME 
YOURLASTNAME; or contact 
Ellen Shortill (x38). project assis- 
tant. A.MiE Technology Projects; 
SHORTILL^/ CIARK.NET. 



B{>ar<i oj' Oinrtors 

AAHE members, exercise your 
right to vote in AAHE's upcoming 
Board of Directors election! This 
is your chance to influence 
AAHE's future. Expect to receive 
your ballot by mail in early June. 
New Board members will take 
office July 1. 



Important Dates 

Ibnth AAHE Conference on Assess- 
ment & Quality. Boston, MA. June 
11-14. 

• Registration Deadline. May 26. 

Late registrants will be processed on 
site and are subject to a $20 late fee. 

• RetUnd Deadline. May 26. 
Refunds will be made after the 
conference. 

National Education Computing Con- 
ference. See October 1994 "AAHE 
News" for details. Baltimore, MD. June 
17-19. 

AAHE 6th National Conference on 
School/College Collaboration. See 
April 1995 Bulletin for the "Call for 
Proposals." Washington, DC. October 
26-29, 1995 

• Call for Proposals Deadline. June 
19 

AAHE TLT Roundtable Summer 
Events. Phoenix, AZ, July 24-15 and 
July 16-18. 

Reflective Tteaching Conference. Van- 
couver, British Columbia July 30- 

A}jigust2. 

Zimbabwe Study Tbur. Auffust 4-17, 
Contact AAHE to request a brochure. 

• Balance of Payment Deadline. 

May 31, 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



In this issue: 



With this June issue, the Bulletin completes 
its 1994-95 publishing year. Soon enough, 
its editorial team will begin setting lineups 
for next year. And that process wiD be informed by 
suggestions we received from you on the feedback 
card that was inserted in the December 1994 issue. 
On that card, we asked you to rank each feature 
article (September-December). WeVe tallied those 
rankings, and will use them to draw conclusions 
about right topics, formats, authors, and the like. 

We also invited your suggestions and comments. 
As might be expected, that feedback was wide rang- 
ing, sometimes even contradictory: from the usefully 
negative (** Articles ramble too much, lack focus and 
point, some are too long."), to the glowingly positive 



("Great ideas, compact format. . . . Alone is worth 
the price of membership."), but always valuable. 

To the team's own list of article ideas, well be 
adding yours, among them "NPB developments, 
SPREs." . . . ''New degree program to match the 
'information age'." . . , ''Relationship between *learn- 
ing organization' approach and college/ institutional 
effectiveness." , . . ''Arguments for/ against 'market 
paj^." . . . "More on student self-development as it 
relates to the adult learner," and more. 

In this issue, on page 20, we complete the cycle 
with a clip out, fax/ mail back coupon that covers 
the feature articles for February-June. Have a good 
summer. See you in September. 

—BP 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



FROM TENURE TO . . . 
NEW PATHWAYS 



Refraining the Debate 

A new AAHE project invites your participation. 

Riiss Edgerton interviews 
Richard Chait, Judith Gappa, and R, Eugene Rice 



At a weekend retreat last summer, AAHE 
convened a group of eighteen educators 
to discuss possible responses to the emer- 
gence of tenure as an issue of press atten- 
tion and public debate. After a fall and 
winter of development, AAHE president Russ Edger- 
ton unveiled the. resulting project — "New Path- 
ways: Faculty Careers and Employment in the 21st 
Century" — at AAHE's March 1995 National Con- 
ference on Higher Education. The project is being 
undertaken in partnership with the Center for 
Higher Education Governance and Leadership at 
the University of Maryland. 

The aim of the New Pathways project is to 
deepen the emerging national discussion about ten- 
ure and cast it in broader terms, through a two-yeair 
effort of policy studies, monographs, and special 
forums. If campuses are receptive and 
the climate is right, AAHE and the Center 
then will act as a resource to campuses 
interested in actively implementing new 
caireer paths and employment arrange- 
ments for their faculty. 




EDGERTON: Well folks, weYe off 
and running. I hope you were as 
pleased as I was with the initial 
reactions and response to our 
announcement. 
CHAIT: The level of interest is 
quite extraordinary. I have two 
concerns: whether we can find 
ways to stay in two-way commu- 
nication with all the people who 
want to be party to the conver- 
sation, and whether we can meet 
the tide of rising expectations 
about the ideas that might come 
forth. 

RICE: IVe been in contact with 



Leadership for the project will be provided by 
a four-person team. Ross Edgerton will continue 
to be actively involved. Gene Rice, of AAHE's Forum 
on Faculty Roles & Rewards, will direct the project, 
plus pursue an investigation related to '^eenvisioning 
faculty careers." Richard Chait, professor of higher 
education and director of the Center for Higher Edu- 
cation Governance and Leadership, will investigate 
"creative employment arrangements." And Judith 
G^pa, professor of educational administration and 
vice president for human relations at Purdue Uni- 
versity, will undertake special studies related to both 
those areas. An advisory committee, yet to be 
announced, will guide the project team. 

As the project got under way, Edgerton, Rice, 
Chait, and Gappa (she by speakerphone) conveneci 
to debrief initial reaction to the project's announce- 
ment and to plan next steps. The team 
hopes that bringing you into their plan- 
ning session will help motivate you to 
become involved in this exciting new 
undertaking. 

—Eds, 



EDGERTON: I thought the March 
31st story in The Chronicle, Ten- 
ure Reexamined," was exception- 
ally well done. It framed our effort 
in a way that included all the sub- 
tleties we were concerned about. 

THE NEW CONTEXT 

EDGERTON: Bulletin readers 
will want to know why we are 
launching this project at this par- 
ticular time. Our project descrip- 
tion paper (see Note) talks about 
how we see a number of forces 
converging that all raise questions 
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all three m^jor faculty organiza- 
tions: the American Association 
of University Professors (AAUP), 
the American Federation of 
Teachers (APT), and the National 
Education Association (NEA). 
They understand that tenure is 
on the table and are beginning 
to recognize that the best defense 
is to engage in a serious explo- 
ration of the Issues. This is a dif- 
ferent climate than weVe had in 
the past. 
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about tenure and other issues of 
faculty employment. Say a word 
about this. 

CHAIT: One pressure is that the 
public finds it increasingly difficult 
to comprehend the notion of life- 
time employment for facultj' in 
a societal environment of eco- 
nomic dislocation, when even 
white collar workers in corporate 
America are being laid off in mas- 
sive numbers. A second pressure 
is that more and more popula- 
tions have started to question not 
whether tenure itself is viable but 
whether there can be only one 
possible track, a monorail, that 
one boards at the outset of a 
career . . . that goes along a single 
track and makes only one major 
stop at the junction called tenure. 

A third pressure is more man- 
agerial; tenure does not allow 
institutions to be as nimble as 
some managers, especially man 
agers of institutions under fman- 
cial stress, think they must be. 
RICE: I'd add, from the perspec- 
tive of my interest in changing 
faculty roles and rewards, that 
looking at the fit between faculty 
work, institutional missions, and 
changing social needs drives you 
to questions about tenure ... not 
necessarily about whether tenure 
should exist, but certainly about 
the criteria for awarding tenure, 
the role that the disciplines 
should play in the process. Those 
issues have been high on the 
agenda of the Forum on Faculty 
Roles & Rewards from its 
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inception. 

CHAIT: The CBS 60 Minutes piece 
("Get Real," by Lesley Stahl, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1995) indicates how ten- 
ure gets caught up in the public 
mind with the "teaching vs. 
research" issue and faculty neglect 
of the teaching function. 
EDGERTON: Judy, you need to 
get in on this. 

GAPPA: My perspective comes 
in part from the book that David 
Leslie and I wrote, The Invisible 
Faculty (Jossey-Bass, 1993), about 
part-time, nontenure-track faculty 
who are the "have nots" in the pic- 
ture. We're going to lose a lot of 
talented faculty members unless 
we figure out much better ways 
to fit these people into rewarding 
academic careers. Also, in my 
work at Purdue, and previously 
at San Francisco State University, 
I encounter too many faculty who 
are having real difficulty during 
the tenure probationary' period, 
both personal and professional 
difficulties. 

EDGERTON: Discussion about 
tenure often assumes that the 
pressures for change are all exter- 
nal to the academy. You're saying 
that there are faculty colleagues 
inside the academy who have 
problems with the system. 
GAPPA: Right. I'm concerned 
about what is happening to peo- 
ple who aspire to an academic 
career but can't pursue it because 
the system is too rigid to accom- 
modate their needs. 
EDGERTON: People such as? . . . 
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GAPPA: Such as women. Women 
are much more prevalent in 
nontenure-track positions than 
in tenure-track positions. They 
constitute about 42 percent of 
the nontenure-track appoint- 
ments compared with just 27 per- 
cent of the tenure-track appoint- 
ments. And this isn't because of 
their academic qualifications. It's 
because many can't take on a full- 
time tenure-track appointment 
and at the same time fulfill all 
their other nonacademic respon- 
sibilities, such as child rearing. 
And many don't want to. They 
want a different kind of career, 
and they want employment 
alternatives. 

These balancing-act dilemmas 
increasingly affect men and both 
members of dual-career couples. 
They also affect minority facult>' 
members, who are expected to 
take on all kinds of community 
service commitments in addition 
to their scholarly work in teaching 
and research. 

CHAIT: Let's also remember that 
there are lots of faculty who came 
into higher education in the 1960s 
and now are approaching retire- 
ment age. The internal/external 
pressures dichotomy doesn't cap- 
ture what is really going on, which 
is a fundamental shift in the con- 
text of the workplace. 

. . .AND 
HOW TO RESPOND 

EDGERTON: And yet, even with 
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all these factors that you ail have 
mentioned, I know very few pres- 
idents or provosts who would 
dare suggest that tenure should 
be on the docket for campus dis- 
cussion. So this brings us to one 
of the goals we hope this project 
will achieve — to make the topic 
of tenure safe for discussion. 
RICE: Somewhere in here is a 
peculiar irony. Tenure is supposed 
to provide the security for open, 
unfettered, honest discussion, yet 
tenure itself is considered off- 
limits to discussion. One thing I 
hope this project can do is foster 
the kind of scholarly dialogue 
about tenure that we pride our- 
selves in having about almost 
every other subject in the world. 
CHAIT: I agree. And one of the 
factors that gives this project 
credibility is that we're not out 
to dismantle or uproot the tenure 
system. We're out to widen the 
inventory of ideas and options 
about faculty careers and employ- 
ment arrangements. None of us 
on this project has a preconceived 
notion that abolishing tenure is 
the solution to all of higher edu- 
cation's problems. What we do 
agree on is that the bandwidth 
of discussion has been too narrow. 

By the way, we should *fess up 
to the fact that the three of us 
who are doing research in the 
project (Chait, Gappa. Rice) are 
all tenured professon^. 
EDGERTON: Your comment 
takes me back to last summer. 
Dick, when we discovered that 
you and I were both "onto" issues 
related to tenure. I was in the pro- 
cess of pulling a group together 
for a retreat, and stewing about 
what kind of project AAHE might 
mount. One idea was to form a 
commission on tenure, like the 
Keast Commission that was 
created in the early 1970s. You 
helped convince me that what 
the world did not need was 
another undertaking that simply 
rehashed all the dogma, pro and 
con, on tenure. 
CHAIT: 1 remember. 1 also 
remember my relief when you told 
me that the retreat — which I 
couldn't attend — generated the 
same conclusion. We need to take 
the conversation about tenure 



out of the realm of philosophy 
and rhetoric and into the realm 
of assisting individual faculty 
members and institutions to make 
practical choices among real 
employment options. And to do 
that we have to put before the 
academy fresh, concrete ideas 
in digestible, accessible form, 
about new possibilities. 

People aren't going to be ener- 
gized by yet another round of 
rhetoric. People are going to be 
energized by pragmatic options 
they can actually try on for size. 
I'm particularly attracted to 
options that are mutually ben- 
eficial to individuals and insti- 
tutions, options that may be 
entered into voluntarily by indi- 
viduals who have unorthodox 
interests and career paths. 
EDGERTON: Judy, you were at 
the retreat and, as much as any- 
one, were responsible for what 
we came up with. 
GAPPA: I'm with Dick on the need 
for options. I'm concerned that 
the existing tenure system is 
becoming less and less attractive 
to some of the best academic tal- 
ent in the country. 

I'm interested in options that 
include places for faculty who 
have been on the other side of 
the dual labor market — aca- 
deme's nontenure-track "have 
nots." 1 think we need to get away 
from the concept that academic 
status turns on whether or not 
one is tenured, and instead get 



back to the idea that academic 
status turns on the quality of one's 
performance. 

EDGERTON: So, we see the New 
Pathways project as helping to 
legitimate discussion of issues 
that on many campuses are now 
too hot to handle. And we hope 
to enrich the discussion by inject- 
ing into it some concrete ideas 
for options not now widely 
considered. 

CHAIT: Yes, and we should also 
be clear that some of these 
options are already out there. 
Campuses already practice more 
flexibility than they preach. One 
of the things our project can do 
is simply give visibility to good 
things that already exist. 
EDGERTON: Like? . . . 
CHAIT: Harvard has clinical pro- 
fessorships. There are Ivy League 
institutions that have stretched 
out the probationary period for 
tenure. Webster University, as we 
heard at the AAHE conference, 
has a track for faculty that 
includes better-funded sabbaticals 
in lieu of ten .ire. And on it goes. 
EDGERTON: In our project 
paper, we set forth some desirable 
states of affairs that we believe 
the project should move toward: 

• more flexibility and options 
both for individuals and for 
institutions; 

• a better balance between fac- 
ulty rights and faculty obligations; 

• strengthening community 
among all categories of faculty. 



Call for Innovative Ideas 

On Faculty Employment Arrangements 

Has your institution adopted any unconventional policies or prac- 
tices regarding academic tenure? If so, we would like to hear from 
you, and receive a copy of the relevant policy provisions. The infor- 
mation that you provide may appear in a directory of alternatives 
to traditional tenure that the New Pathways project hop>es to pro- 
duce. We are interested in learning, for example, about campuses 
without tenure; unusual modifications to standard tenure policies, 
procedures, and criteria; the use of long-term, nontenure-track 
appointments; redefinitions of the circumstances that permit dis- 
missal of tenured faculty; and efforts to ensure the academic free- 
dom of nontenured faculty. We also are interested in post-tenure 
review procedures that go beyond routine evaluations for salary 
and promotion purposes. 

Please send documents to: Richard Chait, 3112 Benjamin 
Building. I'niversity of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742; fax 301 
3l4-950a — RC 
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I mention these because I think 
we should be clear that the New 
Pathways project is trying to fos- 
ter not merely a process — better 
dialogue, more options — but a 
process that moves toward cer- 
tain substantive goals. We're not 
just neutral about where this 
work might lead; we see rigidities 
in the present system that we'd 
like loosened. 

CHAIT: I'd put an ever so slightly 
different spin on it. I'm not sure 
rd focus on rigidity, so much as 
the monolithic nature of the ten- 
ure system ... its one-size-must- 
fit-all character. There might be 
environments where the system 
as currently constructed provides 
all the flexibility one needs. But 
there are other institutions in 
other circumstances where a 
wholesale import of that model 
just doesn't work. 

NEW PATHWAYS 
PROJECT 

EDGERTON: Okay» let's move on 
to the New Pathways project itself. 
Besides making a strategic deci- 
sion not to replay traditional 
arguments but instead to uncover 
options, we came out of last 
summer's retreat with another 
key decision: that the whole 
debate about tenure needs to be 
reframed. 

We decided that the '^lead** issue 
was not tenure per se. Rather, 
tenure needs to be viewed and 
debated in the context of two 
larger questions: 

• What career pathways make 
sense for the 21st-century 
professoriate? 

• Wftat kind of employment 
arrangements might best under- 
gird these pathways? 

Gene, maybe you should say a 
word about the ways we intend 
to press forw£ird with these 
questions. 

RICE: In the New Pathways proj- 
ect weVe laid out a plan that calls 
for three sorts of activities: ( I ) 
sponsoring open forums; (2) act- 
ing as a catalyst and convener 
for researchers and reflective 
practitioners interested in these 
issues; and (3) undertaking cer- 
tain lines of investigation on our 



own . . . investigations that will 
result, first, in working papers, 
then in reports issued by AAHE 
to the larger community. 

As to the open forunas, the New 
Pathways agenda will become a 
distinct track of sessions at the 
annual conference of AAHE's 
Forum on Faculty Roles & 
Rewards, which I direct. Also well 
sponsor sessions on the New Path- 
ways agenda at AAHE's annual 
National Ckjnference next spring. 
And we plan to reach out to other 
groups — such as the Association 
of Governing Boards and the 
Americsui Association of Univer- 
sity Professors — and offer to con- 
tribute to stssions at their meetings. 
EDGERTON: Presuming, of 
course, that we, and others, have 
something to say. 
RICE: That's where the other 
activities come in. We eire now 
assembling lists of people who 
are pursuing studies of veirious 
kinds that bear upon these issues. 
Soon, well know who*s doing what 
around the country. Through an 
Internet listserv network and spe- 
cial convenings I hope we can 
both shape and energize this 
ongoing work. And, Russ, as you 
said, Dick, Judy, and I are all tak- 
ing on some mayor lines of inquiry 
ourseh^es. 

EDGERTON: Gene, you are takiiig 
up the first of the leading ques- 
tions — reenvisioning faculty 
careers. 

RICE: I'm setting up focus groups 
that will provide data for a future 
monograph I'm calling "Heeding 
the New Voices." We need to hear 
what the faculty who will make 
up the 21st-century professoriate 
— graduate students, newly 
arrived faculty — need and want 
in a career. 

That monograph will, in turn, 
feed into a longer essay that I 
hope to finish and get out in 
advance of AAHE's January 1996 
Conference on Faculty Role.s & 
Rewards, so we can have a dia- 
logue about its themes at the con- 
ference. I'm calling that longer 
essay '^Making a Place for the New 
American Scholar.** It's a line of 
inquiry that IVe been pursuing 
for some time now. 

There are also several key issues 



— attending to the seasons of aca 
demic life, moving beyond disci- 
plinary structures, post-tenure 
review — that I will be looking 
•nto, but not alone. I'm looking 
for allies here. 

EDGERTON: Give us a sense of 
what kind of career your **new 
American scholar" might pursue. 
RICE: Well, for example, a career 
in which there is freer movement 
between and among the diflferent 
knowledge domains. A career in 
which one can concentrate on 
one or another scholarly task — 
discovery, integration and syn- 
thesis, application, representation 

— at a particular career stage, 
that will encourage faculty to 
grow and change over time. A 
career that invoh^es more collabo- 
rative work with colleagues. A 
career in which one moves out 

of academe, then back again. 

In short, a career with many 
branch lines, rather than the 
monorail that Dick mentioned 
earlier. 

EDGERTON: So, if our plan holds 
up, Gene's work will smooth the 
way for you, Dick, to come along 
with some ideas about the kind 
of creative employment arrange- 
ments that might enable faculty 
to pursue such a career. 
CHAIT: Yes, beginning in Septem- 
ber, I will be scouting for options 
in three different settings: 

First, I plan to visit and author 
a report on the experiences of 
campuses that do not have tenure 
systems. This work builds on a 
book, Beyond Traditional Tenure 
(Jossey-Bass) that I coauthored 
with Andrew Ford in 1982. 

Second, with Judy's help, I plan 
to look at traditional institutions 
where, lurking in the shadows, 
there are interesting things going 
on. These include clinical appoint- 
ments, tenured part-time appoint- 
ments, and nontenure-track 
appointments in which faculty 
are indefinitely continued. Also, 
restatements of P&T criteria that 
have helped institutions to loosen 
some of the rigidities you spoke 
about earlier, Russ. 

Third, I will be looking into 
other professional settings — law 
firms, HMOs, think tanks — where 
other professions, without resort- 
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ing to tenure, have grappled with 
issues such as how to attract and 
give latitude to highly professional 
researchers. I think we have 
something to learn from these 
settings. 

Also, I hope to commission sev- 
eral special studies of particular 
issues. For example, I think we 
need to try to come up with some 
new measures of Tmancial exi- 
gency," and I'd like to commission 
an exploratory study of lu>w other 
professions regulate themselves, 
so maybe we can come up with 
alternatives to dismissal proce- 
dures that take on the character 
of a murder trial. 
EDGERTON: I was talking to a 
science professor earlier this week 
at a meeting sponsored by the 
National Academy of Sciences. 
When I told him of your project, 
he started listing a whole range 
of institutions right here in town 
that would be interesting to look 
into — such as the Carnegie 
Endowment for International 
Peace and the Brookings Insti- 
tution. T)iey don't have tenure, 
but they attract and hold hii;hly 
talented researchers. 
CHAIT: Good. That's just the kind 
of lead Tm looking for. 
EDGERTON: Judy? 
GAPPA: Vm going to work with 
Dick to explore what's happening 
in traditional universities. In Tfie 
Invisible Faculty, we concen- 
trated on part-time, nontenure- 
track faculty. But there are full- 
time faculty in nontenure-track 
positions that occupy a kind of 
middle ground between the ten- 
ure and non-tenure tracks. I will 
be exploring this category more 
fully — for example, in medical 
schools, law schools, the perform 
ing arts and other professions — 
looking, from Dick's perspective, 
at the alternatives that are 
already out there. 

I'm also going to pursue a lino 
of investigation that is closely 
allied with Gene's work on careers: 
how to balance the personal and 
the professional lives of faculty. 
I will be exploring what kinds of 
policies, practices, and programs 
have been developed by institu- 
tions — for example, parental and 
family leaves, child care, elder 



care, stopping the tenure clock, 
relocation assistance, and employ- 
ment of dual-career couples. 

And I'm going to take another 
look at the dual labor market phe- 
nomenon and its effect on all 
faculty. 

HOW TO PARTICIPATE 

EDGERTON: If I'm out there 
reading this Bulletin article and 
I want to connect to the work of 
the project — to make a contri- 
bution, argue a point, or just stay 
informed — what should I do? 
GAPPA: People need to remember 
that we are just starting. We have 
some defined lines of inquiry, but 
we aren't second-guessing how 

i it is all going to come out. We are 

i wide open to new ideas! 
RICE: Colleagues who are inter- 
ested can request the project 
description paper (see Note). This 
is our road map. . . . They can ask 
to be placed on a New Pathways 
project list, for whatever special 
memos, working papers, etc., we 
will be getting out. . . . They can 
participate in the next annual 
conference of the. Forum on Fac- 



ulty Roles & ReiLHirds (January 
18-21, Atlanta), where we will 
have a whole track of sessions on 
these issues. [See the Call for 
Proposals inserted in this issue. 
^Eds. ] ... If they are pursuing 
a research project, they need to 
let us know about it, and soon 
they can join a listserv network. 
CHAIT: If you accept our notion 
that we need to proliferate 
options and create a marketplace 
of ideas, then the single most valu- 
able thing people can do is to 
make us aware of innovations, 
of experiments, whether success- 
ful or not. 

I hope people will see this inter- 
view as a call for ideas . . . well, 
j not just ideas, but ideas that are 
embedded in actions, whether 
or not those actions succeeded. 
EDGERTON: Gene, the sociol- 
ogist, is even interested in just 
ideas. (Laughter) Thanks to 
everyone. ■ 

Note 

To be faxed the project description 
paper mentioned in the interview, 
plus the accompanying press release, 
call AAHE's Fax/ Access service at 
510/271-8164 and request item #13. 



How to Connect 

With the New Pothwoys Project 

The New Pathways project is a part of AAHE's Forum on Faculty 
Roles & Rewards, directed by Gene Rice. For information about 
the project ... to be sent a Call for Proposals to the Forum's Jan- 
uary 1996 conference ... to contribute to the project's "rethinking 
faculty careers" line of work ... to be added to the project list/ 
listserv — 

Contact: Kris Sorchy, project assistant, Forum on Faculty Roles 
& Rewards, AAHE, One Dupont Circle, Suite 360, Washington, 
DC 20036-1 1 10; 202/293-6440 x20; aaheffrr@capcon.net. 

To reach New Pathways investigator Richard Chait ... to contrib- 
ute to the project's "creative employment arrangements" line of 
work (also see Box) — 

Contact: Richard Chait, director, Center for Higher Education 
Governance and Leadership, 3112 Benjamin Building, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742; fax 301/314- 
9506. 

To reach New Pathways investigator Judith Gappa ... to con- 
tribute to the project's "balancing personal and professional lives" 
tine of work — 

Contact: Judith Gappa, vice president for human relations, 
Purdue University, 1075 Frederick L. Hovde Halt of Adminis- 
tratio.-. West Lanyette, IN 47907-1075; 317/494-5830; fax 
317/494-9062. 
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ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON, DC □ MARCH 19-22 

'The Engaged Campus: 
Organizing to Serve Society's Needs" 




Where does our respon- 
sibility begin, not only 
to ourselves and to our 
careers but to one another in this 
community, which is presumably 
America? All of us are fellow citi- 
zens and presumably responsible 
to one another. . . . [Where] is the 
strength of the moral life? And 
where is it among us? . . . 

I remember at the end of the 
MissiS!^'opi Summer Project. 500 
college tudents went to initiate 
voter registration at the heart of 
the segregationist delta of Mis- 
sissippi, the bastion of that resis- 
tance, and I remember those stu- 
dents, from the Ivy League, from 
the small Midwestern schools, 
from the large state universities, 
the whole range of American edu- 
cation, assembled there, staying 
in homes of people who could not 
vote but knew how to be kind and 
generous and thoughtful. 

And suddenly those students 
were going back to Faulkner, and 
going back to Ralph Ellison, and 
going back to a whole tradition, 
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Robert Coles 

Professor of Psychiatry and Medical Humanities, Harvard University, and 
Author. Tke Spiritual Life of Oiildren and Hw Call of Sm>u'^ 



white and black, of literature, of 
history, and understanding those 
disciplines in a way that had 
eluded them before, . . , They 
knew those books in a new way 
that would never, never be for- 
gotten. . . . This, they felt, was an 
education. . . . 

If only others could have this, 
including . . . the professors of 
America, who might also be asked 
to expand their knowledge base, 
to leave sanctuaries, valuable and 
important as they are, side by side 
with their students, to be part of 
what it is to be a citizen, the high- 
est honor of all, and maybe the 
most important intellectual and 
emotional task of all, as well as 
obviously being a moral task . . . 

We also need, don't we, to take 
moral pause, to ask ourselves 
what it is that gave us Dickens 
and Hardy and Ralph Ellison and 
Zora Neale Hurston and Richard 
Wright and James Baldwin. What 
were their lives like? What obsta- 
cles did they face? Dickens did 
not go to a writing course in a 
college; Dickens had no education. 
An autodidact — there's a College 
Board word. A soul, aroused. And 
out of it came the novels that we 
love, novels such as Great Expec- 
tadom, that remind us that there 
are perils to success — grave, 



moral peril . People become so 
taken with their arrival in an 
important world that they turn 
on their past, they turn on the 
people who were part of their 
past, and they turn on others who 
are vulnerable and needy — 
scorning them, which means pat- 
ting themselves on the back . . . 

This is an opportunity for all 
of us to join hands — as Walker 
Percy put it at the end of Tlie 
Moviegoer, to hand one another 
along" — not only intellectually, 
not only emotionally. But, yes, 
morally. Let us work at character 
on American campuses, not 
through courses alone, but 
through action wedded to intel- 
lect. Doing, an aspect of learning. 
As many of you know, this is being 
done, more of it. And let us, in 
a room like this, the teachers, the 
administrators, the deans, the 
presidents, let us show that kind 
of example, to join with our stu- 
dents, to be part of that effort, 
that moral initiative. This we can 
do. This, Erik Erikson will remind 
us, we'd better do, lest we too 
become straws in that changeable 
wind of history. . . . Character, 
what is character? (My father's 
defmition:) Character is how you 
behave when no one is looking. ■ 
(Session #6) 
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Howard R. Swearer Student Humanitarian 
Award Breakfast 

Cosponsored by Campus Compact 



[Service] exposes you to dimen- 
sions you can't get in the class- 
room. You see the bigger picture. 
. . . Service work is about people 
skills, taking yourself and blending 
it into this larger context. 



Service-learning brought the aca- 
demic world to life for me. It was 
a matter of taking the numbers, 
the statistics, and the theory of 
the classroom and making them 
real. It made me appreciate the 
importance of academics and how 
important it is to be able to crit- 
ically think and communicate 
with people. 



[Service is] not only about us 
going out into different commu- 
nities and finding particular inter- 
ests in who we want to serve. . . . 
The actual institutions need to 
have an active, participatory role 
in order to really change things. 



The empowerment of the com- 
munity is also important while 
doing the service. Allow [members 
of] the community itself to take 
part in serving themselves; that 
will cause dramatic change. 



Not everybody is able to do ser- 
vice, because of financial reasons; 
why not use work study for com- 
munity service? ■ 
(Session #85) 



Award-winning students (from left): Michelle Di Pilla (University of CeiUfornia- 
Los Angeles), Ted Adams (University of Colorado at Boulder), Lisa Earnest 
(Florida State University), Kahlil Baker (Berea College), and Shannon Riley 
(Maine College of Art), 



'The Engaged Scholar" 

Ernest Boyer 

President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 



The simple truth is that edu- 
cation is a seamless web, 
and if we hope to have 
excellence in education, we in 
higher education must work 
aggressively to promote quality 
in the schools. ... In the end, 
then, excellence in education 
means excellence in teaching. I 
am convinced, then, this means 
that if this nation would give as 
much status to first grade 
teachers as we give to full pro- 
fessors, that one act alone would 
revitalize the nation s schools 




Ernest Boyer (l^) drew a crowd. 
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— and, incidentally, I love full 
professors. . . . 

I am suggesting, then, that *the 
engaged scholar" means, first, 
reaching out to the programs that 
surround us that are invested in 
communities and most especially 
in children. The goal is not just 
doing good, although I am not 
against that. The goal is to apply 
the theory of the classroom to 
the realities of life, with both fac- 
ulty and students becoming what 
my friend at MIT, Donald SchOn, 
describes as "reflective 
practitioners." . . . 

Looking ahead, I am convinced 
that the next fifty years will be 
equally rewarding if higher edu- 
cation can once again be viewed 
not as a private benefit but as a 
public good — as engaged schol- 
ars participate in pressing social 
problems, ... as they help shape 
the public policy debate, . . . and 
finally and most urgently, as they 
help students and society focus 
on ethical and moral choices, as 
service in the university becomes 
everybody's business. ■ 
(Session #15) 
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"'Read My Lips': 
The Academic Administrator's 
Role in the Campus Focus on 
Teaching" 

Joan North 

Dean, College of Professional Studies. 
University of Wisconsin -Stevens Point, and 
Member, POD Core Committee 



Our campuses have become 
addicted to visibility and 
to evidence of success. [At 
comprehensive institutions espe- 
cially], we once devoted enormous 
attention to excavating the talents 
of our local students, and now 
we spend more time developing 
the potential of our faculty 
members as they compete in the 
international game of who's best. 
In fact, we seem to look for faculty 
who will enhance our reputation 
but not necessarily our students' 
comprehension. 

New deans get caught up worse 
than 3ver in their campuses' need 
for prestige. One of the respon- 
sibilities of the dean is to nurture 



and enhance the reputation of 
her college. Along with other 
deans, I did my best to highlight 
our winners and our bests, pri- 
marily with what was numerical, 
competitive, and national Our 
meetings began with recitations 
of what we called "good news," 
each dean trying for bigger sjtories, 
like old-fishermen at a bar. In 
none of these fish tales did we 
hear very much about teaching. 
It does not lend itself well to the 
spotlight of the victors. And that's 
how it happens that well-meaning, 
classroom-oriented deans seem 
to turn to [research] scholarship 
as their first priority. ■ 
(Session #34) 




The exhibits provided plenty of reading 
material for the trip home. 



Celebration of Diversity Breakfast 

'Tribal College Presidents' 
Perspectives on the Recruitment 
of Faculty and Students" 




(Front left) Marlene Griffith, Ann 
Connor, and Judith Eaton discussed 
community colleges, "the original 
engaged campuses." 



Jasjit Minhas 

President, Lac Courte Oreilies 
Ojibwa Community College 

The m^or difference between 
our model and your model 
is that in our model the stu- 
dent is not a number. The student 
is a human being, and the teacher 
is a human being; they act and 
react to each other as person to 
person and teach and learn. . . . 
If you can bring human touch, 
you can solve a lot of problems. ■ 



Martha McLeod 

President. Bay Mills 
Community College 

We help our students recog- 
nize that they really can. 
That they can go up the 
mountain and reach the top. That 
they can lead, that they can care 
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Hector Garza (l^) moderated the discussion with tribal college presidents 
Martha McLeod and Jasjit Minhas. 



for, that they can heal, that they 
have all the wonderful potential 
in them that we see that some- 
times they don't. And we have 
to help them get up the 
mountain. . . . 

The people in our tribal colleges 
have a tremendous amount to 
offer the world. Native people 
haven't just offered you corn and 



maize. TheyVe offered a way of 
thinking, a way of recognizing that 
we are all one on Mother Earth. 
That we are all here to learn and 
give to one another and that 
together we can make this a bet- 
ter place. That is why tribal col- 
leges exist; that is why you are 
here and you teach. ■ 
(Session #41) 
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Discussion groups provided lively debate. 



Closing plenary Emily 
Levine: **! personally am 
excited by this kind of 
universe [disorderly, irra- 
tional, unpredictable] that 
isn't all these straight lines. 
Lines are falling down all 
around us . . . the line 
between insider/outsider, 
the line between genders. 
. . , Make that line a circle, 
the further you get from 
one end, the clostr you 
approach the other." 



Some technology workshops took place offsite at George Mason 
University. The technology agenda also included FCC chairman 
Reed Hundt. 



Elizabeth Brooks provided quite a workout for those 
awake at 6 AM. 





"Designing Higher Education for Uncertainty: 
Lessons From American Industry^ 



Ted Mitchell 

Dean, Graduate School of Education 
and Information Studies, University 
of California-Los Angeles 

One of the fundamental 
problems in American 
higher education is that 
university administrations have 
done too good a job buffering the 
technical core of the university 
from the outside world. . . . WeVe 
created and sustained a self- 
referential culture in universities. 
Instead of a colleague asking me 
where to put the dial on an oscil- 
loscope, I ask hun whether my 
quarter-turn modification of his 
social psych experunent is worth 
publishing. And he says yes, 
indeed it is, and it goes in a jour- 
nal and sits there. . . . 

I think the trick, then, is to see 
if we administrators can step 
aside and let the outside world 
and the technical core come into 
some contact. And from that con- 
tact, which will no doubt generate 
a lot of friction, if we can come 
to new sets of terms of how we 
should behave and how we should 



behave vis-ci-vis the outside 
world. 



John Cotter 

Redesign Consultant, 
Cotter & Associates 

Looking around to what 
metaphors might be useful, 
and thinking about systems 
in which we have control without 
authority as a model, we began 
to talk with each other about the 
idea of swarm systems. ... It 
relates to large systems that 
appear to do the right thing, 
although nobody is in charge. So 
you can study ants, bees, fish, or 
cats (although it's hard to get 
large herds of cats to do research 
on). But there's very serious work 
being done on this. 

The dilemma is it's a nice evo- 
lutionary model, but it may take 
you someplace you don*t want 
to go. That's the issue: How can 
you steer a swarm? 

So how does this work? It works 
by identifying key leverage points. 
We need to think about: What are 
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the key leverage points for the 
system we're dealing with, and 
where can we influence around 
the leverage points? . . . Positive 
feedback appears to be something 
that works well So when the 
Mght" things happen, you provide 
lots of input that says, "Hey, the 
right thing happened." You try 
to make it very visible and very 
immediate. ... So the swarm can 
see the result of what it*s doing, 
and where it's going, and correct 
itself if that's not where it wants 
to go. . . . You can limit some of 
the options the swarm has. You 
provide guiding principles or the 
values we wish to live by, and 
don't want to do business in any 
way that transgresses these 
values. . . . 

It's a very flexible system. You 
pay for it in what we typically 
think of as inefiRciency — with 
many people working on similar 
kinds of issues in different ways. 
But it's that whole bringing 
together of different opinions and 
different perspectives that is 
where the payoff in learning is. ■ 
(Session ^45) 
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Michael Pavel (left), chair of AAHE's American Indian/ Alaska Native Caucus, presented Alaskan art pieces to fellow 
chairs Jacqueline Woods (Black), Michael Ego (Asian/Pacific), and Carlos Hernandez (Hispanic). 




"Using a Learning Vision to Drive the 
Transformation of Higher Education' 

Michael G. Dolence 

Principal, Michael G. Dolence & Associates, and 

Donald M. Norris 

President, Strategic Initiatives 



The Information Age will 
belong to the learner. The 
teaching franchise may 
become irrelevant. The learning 
franchise will become highly 
consequential — and hotly 
contested. . . . 

The race is on to determine 
ownership of the learning fran- 
chise. . . . Network learning elim- 
inates many of the barriers to 
entry currently present in the 
learning industry. ... It provides 



opportunities for many new facil- 
itators, intermediaries, and learn- 
ing agents. Many parties are 
positioned to vie for new oppor- 
tunities — institutions of higher 
education, corporations, tech- 
nology companies, for-profit edu- 
cation enterprises, and research 
laboratories. Over the next 
decade, new strategic alliances 
and commercial ventures will be 
formed to tap these potentials. ■ 
(Session #18) 



Marguerite Archie-Hudson (Calif.) 
provided a state legislator's perspective 
on the challenges of creating the 
"engaged campus." 



'The Case for the Public IntellectuaF 

William Sullivan 

Professor, Department of Philosophy, La Salle University 



Elites," who lead virtually 
all the major institutions 
in American life, ranging 
from [academia], the media, gov- 
ernment, the law, to corporate 
life — tend to regard social prob- 
lems as technical matters, to be 
addressed by technical means, 
and only reluctantly engage in 
the khid of public discussion that 
matters to most Americans. That 
is, discussion that considers the 
moral as well as the informational 
aspects of social issues. 

The way in which elites see pub 
lie problems and the way in which 
most Americans see them are 
quite different, and neither group 
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tends to understand the other's 
way. ... So elites assume that 
what the public lacks and needs 
is more information; the public, 
by contrast, believes that you can*t 
understand a social problem 
unless you're willing to engage 
in moral discussion and judgment 
about it. They look to elites for 
that kind of discussion, and dis- 
cover that the elites are reluctant 
to engage in it. . . . 

Where does this disconnect 
have its origin? In the university, 
which is the common home, the 
ahna mater, of all elites in our 
society. ■ 
(Session #8) 



IVO 




Lucinda Roy spoke on interactive 
multimedia and the implications of 
educational technologies. 




Vyay Kumar and Scott Siddall led a task group on the Teaching, 
Learning & Technology Roundtable summer institute. 



AAHE's Town Meeting gave members an opportunity 
to speak up. 
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Tom^ Rivera Lecture 



*The Engaged Curriculum: Scholarship for a 
Multicultural Society" 



In 1987, something dramatic 
happened, but it happened 
very quietly. So nobody 
noticed it at first. Tliat fall, for 
the first time in the history of the 
University of California at Berke- 
ley, students of color totalled 52 
percent of the undergr.iduate 
population. . . . Well, our . is a fac- 
ulty which is about 90 percent 
white. . . . 

And these students were saying 
to the faculty, "Read our faces. 
We don't see ourselves on the fac- 
ulty. We don't read about our- 
selves in the books that you're 
requiring us to purchase and to 
read. And we don't hear our voi- 
ces in the lectures presented." . . . 
And they said, "Look, here we are 
now, rubbing elbows against stu- 
dents who don't look like us, who 
have different cultures, and we 
don't know how to relate to them. 
Teach us Shakespeare, teach us 
Melville, because that's part of 
American culture. But teach us 
about the varied cultures of all 
of the peoples of America," . . . 

Well, in 1989, something aston- 
ishing happened at Berkeley. The 
Berkeley faculty met and voted 
favorably to establish a multicul- 
tural requirement for graduation 
called the "American Cultures 
requirement." It's not an inter- 
national diversity requirement. 
It's not a global diversity require- 



Ronald Takaki 

Professor of Asian American Studies, 
University of California-Berkeley 

ment. This is a requirement 
designed to broaden, deepen, 
American society in terms of our 
racial and ethnic diversity. 

This course must study com- 
paratively — and we emphasize 
comparatively — the experiences, 
the cultures, the communities of 
five groups that live and work in 
this liminal space called the Uni- 
ted States of America, And these 
five groups are African American, 
Asian American, Latino, American 
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Indian, and also European immi- 
grant groups, especially the 
groups that came here in the late- 
nineteenth and early-twentieth 
centuries from countries like Italy, 
Greece, Hungary, Poland, and Rus- 
sia, We felt that these groups had 



also been left out of the tradi- 
tional curriculum. 

Now, you might ask, what were 
the reasons why we did it? One 
was an intellectual case for mul- 
ticulturalism in the curriculum: 
It allowed us to reach toward a 
more accurate, a more inclusive 
understanding of American his- 
tory and who we are as Amer- 
icans. And I believe the Berkeley 
faculty would never have 
approved it if they did not think 
that there was an intellectual rea- 
son for this requirement. 

But there was a second reason, 
and this was a moral reason. 
Many of us on the faculty at 
Berkeley felt that we were wit- 
nessing the most serious racial 
crisis in America since the Civil 
War. ... I think many of us at 
Berkeley felt a moral imperative 
to connect our campus to the 
needs of society, to make our cam- 
pus an engaged campus, to 
develop on our campus an 
engaged curriculum. . . . 

What Robert Coles was urging 
us to do last night was to connect 
the intellectual reason to the 
moral reason, to realize that they 
need to be mtricately fastened 
to each other. And multicultu- 
ralism, I think, seeks to n\akc this 
connection. Intellectual accuracy 
deconstructs stereotypes. ■ 
(Session #40) 
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THE NEW 
PUBLIC LANDSCAPE 

Where higher education stands. 



What are the attitudes of the general public and opinion leaders on 
issues that will shape the future of higher education? How deep does 
American's support for their colleges and universities run? Attendees 
at AAHE's 1995 National Conference on Higher Education (March 19- 
22) heard data from two recent studies that asked such questions, 
commissioned by the California Higher Education Policy Center. The 
studies were executed by Public Agenda, a nonprofit, nonpartisan pol- 
ling organization that works to enhance citizen understanding of com- 
plex, public policy issues. 

Presenter Deborah Wadsworth, a former college administrator 
and foundation program officer, is executive director of Public Agenda, 
where her work focuses on improving the quality of public deliberation 
through collaborative relationships with organizations in the media, 
education, policy research, and corporate sectors. — Eds. 



In many ways, today's 
attacks on American higher 
education seem ironic and 
unfair to me. Our colleges 
and universities serve us 
well, indeed are characterized as 
the best in the world. But that 
status offers no shelter from the 
social, economic, and political tur- 
bulence that's rattling every insti- 
tution in our society today. 

Higher education is feeling 
tremors. But the question is: Will 
the tremors remain tremors, or 
are they the beginning of same- 
thing far ware severe? 

"The Public" vs. 
"The Leaders" 

Given these "growing tremors," 
it's timely for us social seismol- 
ogists to consider how U.S. col- 
leges and universities are viewed 
by the public, and by leaders who 
influence budgetary and public- 
policy issues. How do these two 
audiences feel about higher edu- 
cation today? And how much 
support can colleges and univer- 
sities expect from them in the 
future? 

Public Agenda recently ad- 
dressed these questions in two 
studies conducted for the Cal- 
ifornia Higher Education Policy 
Center: 

• In the first study, we looked 
at the public across the state of 
California, through focus groups 
and telephone surveys. We also 
surveyed a sample of Americans 
nationwide. 

• In the second study, instead 
of doing a traditional leadership 
survey, we talked individually . . . 
in lengthy interviews, 45 minutes 



by Deborah Wadsworth 




or so ... to leaders in the state, 
who themselves did not have a 
vested interest in the system but 
had benefitted from or worked 
with it. They included a former 
governor; a Nobel prize-winning 
economist; news media executives; 
religious, community, and civic 
leaders; and corporate presidents. 



What we found is interesting: 
the public and these leaders both 
agreeing and disagreeing. That 
is, both groups support higher 
education, but for very different 
reasons; and both expressed seri- 
ous concerns, but not the same 
concerns. 

Radically different, back- 
grounds. Some of the divergence 
in views is hardly surprising when 
you think about how radically dif- 
ferent the starting points are for 
each of these groups. 

The general public, it turns out, 
understand that higher education 
is important, and are generally 
impressed by the way higher edu- 
cation operates. But they know 
surprisingly little about it. Many 
people, of course, have never been 
exposed directly to higher edu- 
cation, as they have been to K-12. 
And while they know how much 
they pay in property taxes to sup- 
port the public school system, 
they have little idea how much 
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higher education costs or of what 
percentage of support for higher 
education comes from taxes and 
what from fees. 

Leadership respondents, on 
the other hand, are extremely 
knowledgeable about higher edu- 
cation. Gone are the days when 
the most-learned person in the 
community was the teacher in 
the local school down the street. 
Many of the leaders we talked to 
hold graduate degrees, serve on 
boards of higher education, have 
sent their kids to the most pres- 
tigious colleges in the country, 
and follow the news as it relates 
to college and university funding. 
Thus, the gap that long existed 
in the levels of educational attain 
ment between academics versus 
other leaders has narrowed in 
recent years, if not totally 
disappeared. 

The importance of education. 
Despite their paucity of knowledge 
about higher education, Caiifor- 
nians in general believe strongly 
that college is still the ticket to 
success in today's world, that a 
college degree is as important 
today as a high school diploma 
was in the past. 

They are increasingly aware 
that in today's bifurcated econ- 
omy, there are good jobs for those 
who are high-skilled and well- 
educated, but little demand for 
those who are not. And they 
observe this in an unusual con- 
fluence of trends in which a rea- 
sonably strong economy exists 
side by side with growing levels 
of job insecurity and frustration. 

In our study, eight in ten 
endorse the view that high school 
graduates should go on to college 
because, in the long run, the/11 
have better job prospects. Nine 
in ten feel that society should not 
allow a lack of money to prevent 
qualified and motivated students 
from getting a college education. 

The support for the importance 
of education transcends ideolog- 
ical and demographic categories. 
But there are two qualifying ele- 
ments in this high level of support 
One is that older Americans, espe- 
cially those over age 65, are much 
less convinced that a college edu- 
cation is necessary for many 
people. 



That's not so surprising. But 
the second is. While those we 
polled are nearly unanimous 
about the necessity of a college 
degree, there is much less support 
for "a college education.** Many 
feel that a diploma is necessary 
to get a job . . . that some employ- 
ers use it to limit applicants, for 



uation is aimed mostly at state 
government and its budget cut- 
backs. The dichotomy between 
the public and the leaders 
becomes more apparent in ana- 
lyzing beliefs as to why this prob- 
lem exists. 

The public, who, you recall, 
don't know much about the work- 



Given these ''growing tremors," it's timely for us social 
seismologists to consider how U.S. colleges and 
universities are viewed by the public, and by leaders 
who influence budgetary and public-policy issues. 



example . . . but that a college 
education is not required to actu- 
ally do the job. A mgjority say that 
society has made college seem 
more important than it is, and 
that many students would be far 
better off learning trades. 

In our focus groups, we fre- 
quently observed puzzlement over 
what possible value a liberal arts 
education could have. This quote 
is exemplary of so many we heard: 
"Why do I need to know about 
all those dead kings if I'm going 
to be an accountant?" So, to the 
extent that the public's support 
is for the diploma but not the 
learning, that support must be 
considered, ultimately, shaky and 
unpredictable. 

Leaders, on the other hand, 
support education for substantive 
reasons. They strongly endorse 
the benefits of a liberal arts edu- 
cation and technical training, not 
only for future employment suc- 
cess but also for producing good 
citizens. They support the mission 
and goals of higher education. 
They value the learning at least 
as much as the diploma 

Problems of access. When it 
comes to defming the problem, 
the Republicans in Congress share 
a consensus with those we stud- 
ied: Both groups couple a belief 
that college is extremely impor- 
tant with a serious, growing con- 
cern about access. Sixty percent 
of our respondents believe that 
many qualified residents are being 
priced out of the market, a trend 
they see accelerating and hitting 
hardest those who need college 
I the most. The blame for this sit- 



ings of higher education, are gen- 
erally sympathetic to what goes 
on in colleges and universities, 
especially when they compare it 
with everything theyVe heard 
about K-I2. They hear that stu- 
dents from all over the world flock 
to U.S. universities, and they reach 
the logical conclusion that things 
must be going well. They have a 
kind of funny sense about pro- 
fessors . . . regarding them as 
harmless eccentrics, and so on 
. . . and are often unaware of how 
much of their tax money funds 
institutions of higher learning. 
And they're relatively complacent 
about how these funds are used. 

While the Californians we sur- 
veyed offer few solutions to the 
access problem, they believe any 
solution should be based on three 
deep-seated values: 

First, they believe in opportu- 
nity, and don't feel that cost 
should prevent quadified people 
from receiving a college education. 

Second, they believe in moti- 
ixitiwi . . . that the benefit a stu- 
dent gets from college depends 
mostly on his or her own efforts. 
And that a motivated student can 
learn even at a poorly funded col- 
lege. (One of my colleagues who 
worked on this study put it this 
way: If a student doesn't do well 
in K-12, people blame the school; 
if a student doesn't do well in col- 
lege, they blame the student.) 

The third public value is m> 
iprocity, which we believe is a 
central theme in the "new public 
landscape." (It certainly hjis impli- 
cations for welfare and just about 
everything else we are confront- 
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ing.) More than two thirds of the 
people we surveyed believe that 
students don't appreciate the 
value of a college education unless 
the student assumes the personal 
responsibility of paying for at least 
some of it. 

This reflects one way that 
Americans are generally moving 
away from the notion of "entitle- 
ment" and toward a concept 
based on gi\ang something back 
to society in exchange for what 
is received. (I think that the cur- 
rent backlash on affirmative 
action may likewise be based in 
part on this public \1ew that peo- 
ple should earn their way.) 

More specifically, we found Cal- 
ifornians generally opposed to 
reducing enrollments or raising 
prices. However, there is support 
for productivity improvements 
and other changes — greater use 
of technology in the classroom, 
for example, and increased faculty 
teaching and less research . . . 
support for more direct aid to 
higher education. But the most 
popular option is giving students 
the opportunity to work for their 
own financial aid. 

The public is largely sympa- 
thetic to how colleges and uni- 
versities are operated, but leaders 
are quite critical. And here's the 
trouble: Whereas the public is 
chiefly worried about the price 



of higher education (access), lead- 
ers are primarily concerned about 
the cost to taxpayers . . . and why 
higher education costs so much 
in the first place. 

Reform. There are interesting 
parallels between our findings 
in education and some work that 
Public Agenda has done on health 
care reform. As you probably 
know, Americans generally like 
the health care system, but they 
can't figure out how to pay for 
it. They want government to help 
pay, and they want government 
to maintain access, but they don't 



want government to reform the 
system. 

In this, higher education is like 
health care. The public generally 
like colleges, but their woriy Ls 
about the price tag, and they want 
help in paying for it. Their concern 
is access, not reform. Thus, in both 
health care and higher education, 
people generally hold the systems 
in high esteem, but they are con- 
cerned about their own ability 
to access them. 

This contrasts very sharply with 
what we find in K-12 education 
— where Public Agenda has 
worked all over the country for 
the last seven years — where we 
fmd people outraged at the entire 
situation and holding the pro- 
fessionals accountable. 

Whereas the public may not 
be calling for systemic reform of 
higher education, the leaders are 
demanding it. Resonating through 
conversation after conversation 
with leaders we interviewed was 
the theme that higher education 
must undergo a restructuring 
analogous to what other segments 
of society have experienced. And 
that this process of restructuring 
has just begun . . . it*s a discourse 
of limits. 

In conversations with these Cal- 
ifornia leaders, educators' reform 
suggestions ... to eliminate dupli- 
cation in graduate programs, to 



explore a three-year bachelor's 
degree . . . were frequently per- 
ceived as tinkering around the 
edges, way short of the changes 
that will be requii'ed. From the 
leaders we heard strong demands 
for accountability. Tenure — per- 
ceived as the antithesis of 
accountability — evokes universal 
contempt. Teaching loads are 
often considered scandalously 
light. And many leaders question 
the value of academic research, 
labeling much of it careerist 
paper pushing. 
Quality of learning. Finally, 



leaders also expressed concerns 
over the educational attainments 
of graduates, even some disap- 
pointment with the quality of pro- 
fessional degrees. And some ques- 
tion whether university teaching 
methods are behind the times. 
There's dissatisfaction with the 
quality at the entry level — a 
reflection of poor K-12 perfor- 
mance — and in most cases a 
sense that quality does not 
improve dramatically by 
graduation. 

What Does This All Mean? 

What are the implications — 
at a time when higher education 
needs all the political support it 
czm possibly attract? 

First of all, the issues IVe been 
discussing are perceived by the 
public in general and by leaders 
as important, but they have not 
truly reached crisis proportions. 
Higher education is not a front- 
burner issue, on a par with crime 
or the economy, although in our 
national survey more than four 
in ten Americans in the sample 
report a high level of concern 
about education in their state and 
half think that higher education 
in their state needs a fundamental 
overhaul. 

The public and community lead- 
ers value education for what it 
can bring to society, whether a 
diploma or an education, and they 
worry that many potential grad- 
uates wiM be deprived of that ben- 
efit. We fmd no sympathy among 
leaders or the public for higher 
education's problems. Instead, 
we do fmd a belief that colleges 
and universities could do more 
with less, and a readiness to sup- 
port or at least condone cutbacks, 
that don't reduce access, by col- 
leges and universities themselves. 

The public — valuing the college 
diploma, but not convinced the 
substance behind it is all that 
important — have no reason to 
protest such cuts. Especially when 
they consider student motivation 
the key variable in success. Lead- 
ers, on the other hand, value what 
higher education is and does, but 
they don't think it's being done 
very well or very efficiently. They, 
too, would welcome efficiencies. 

Given that there is little exter- 



Whereas the public is chiefly worried about the price 
of higher education (access), leaders are primarily 
concerned about the cost to taxpayers . . . and why 
higher education costs so much in the first place- 
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nal support for today's spending j 
levels, and for practices that have 
come under attack, several ques- : 
tions arise: ] 

• Could something happen to 1 
move this issue to the front j 
burner, especially if incomes for ; 
Americans continue to stagnate'.^ I 

• Could the public and com- ; 
munity leaders eventually join 
forces? Are these leaders in the 
vanguard, holding opinions today 
that will be more widely shared 
and supported by the public 
tomorrow? 

• Is disappointment with K 12 
education simply the first step 

in a broader assault on education 
more generally*? 

In interviewing leaders in Cali- 
fornia, we often heard expressions 
of frustration at the lack of any 
process or suitable forum, any 
public space, in which such Issues 
could be discussed. The California 
Higher Education Policy Center 
has encouraged the kind of proac- 
tive discussion that leaders seem 
to be seeking. Such discussion, 
with active participation by aca- 
demics, may be in the interest of 
all of us ultimately. 

Higher education appears to 
be standing on increasingly shaky 
ground, I would say. So. the ques- 
tion I formulated at the beginning. 
I think, remains: Are the tremors 
just the start? 

I don't know the answer. I m 
not sure any of us knows at this 
point. But I would not ignore the 
power of those forces, which 
appear increasingly prominent 
on Americas economic and polit- 
ical Richtcr scale. 
Thank you. ■ 



Note 

A copy of the study of opinion leaders 
mentioned in this article. "Presetting 
the Higher Education Legacy" (Report 
j^'iKJ-O) Ls available from the California 
Higher Kducation Policy Center. Uj() 
\V. Santa Clara Street. Suite 7(M. San 
Jose. CA 95113. 

An audiotape of the AAHK Nahonal 
Conference on Higher Kducation ses- 
sion from which this article Is adapted 
is available by credit card by calling 
1 8()()/;Uil) r>71H/rhetape 
( *f)5AAHK-l()) Ls $H.ri() plus shipping. 

Public Agenda can he (•<)ntac{e<i 
at 6 E. 39th Street. New York. NY 



LOOK INWAED FOR BUDGET SOLUTIONS 
by Sidney Harman 

Like many institutions in California, the state's higher edu- 
cation system has fallen on hard times. State general funds 
for higher education have been cut sharply since 1990, stu- 
dent fees have skyrocketed, and enrollment has fallen off, 
even as the population of potential students increases. 

Traditionally, when higher education feels the pinch, it has 
turned to the state's leadership community. These influential citi- 
zens have seen higher education as a mgjor investment in the 
state and have bonded across party lines to protect higher edu- 
cation (especially the University of California) from the budget 
cutter's knife. A new study, conducted by Public Agenda for the 
California Higher Education Policy Center, suggests that leaders 
today may not be so ready to jump to defend higher education. 
. . . What has changed? 

If my owTi experience is any guide, part of the answer lies in 
the broad changes sweeping through industry. In the face of 
increasingly tough competition, we have had to simultaneously 
improve our product and reduce our costs. This has forced organ- 
izations to rethink their strategic goals, cutting across traditional 
organizational lines, challenging old assumptions, and reinventing 
our own organizations. This process is now at work in services 
and, indeed, even in government. It has been painful but in many 
ways highly salutary. 

What happens, then, when higher education calls on private- 
sector leaders for support? Although the need for higher educa- 
tion has never been greater, leaders are impatient with the cur- 
rent conversation in higher education, which is primarily budget- 
driven, rather than focused on education. Higher education has 
not asked about the kind of education necessary for California's 
future work force or citizenry; it has instead pushed to increase 
its base funding and maintain the status quo. 

There is a sense that higher education and government lead- 
ers have not come to terms with the long-term economic and 
demographic realities affecting California. A sense of denial 
impedes higher education and the state from creating the process 
and forum for debate that business, civic, and religious leaders 
so overwhelmingly believe is necessary. 

According to the Public Agenda study, there is a widely 
shared sense that colleges and universities need to rethink their 
mission. Colleges and universities are characterized by disciplines 
and hierarchies when what is needed is thinking organized 
around problem solving and cross-fertilization of knowledge. 
Although the phrase appropriate technology is as necessary in 
the mission of higher education as any other field, it is far from 
clear that educators have explored technologies in ways that will 
both enhance education and reduce costs. Higher education has 
been energetic in its critiques of other institutions; it has been 
slow to turn the lens on itself. 

When times get tough, the higher education system has typ- 
ically presented the state with the dilemma: Give us more fmancial 
support or we wall have to raise fees, cut enrollments, or lower 
quality. Public Agenda's study suggests that this argument no 
longer resonates with leadership groups as it once did. Leaders 
who have survived the tough times of the past twenty years think 
that higher education must be part of its own solution. ■ 

Sidney Hannan is chairman of Hannan Inteniational IndxLstries Irw. 
and a nunnber of the board of directors of Public Agenda. Reprinted from 
tiw April 18, 1995, Los Angeles Times, with t^ie permission of the auUior. 
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Staff pkone e^ctensiotis in parcnthc^st's. 



Top Tape Sales 

For many years, AAHK has ma(io 
available audiotapes of most ses- 
sions at its conferences. Wliat are 
the latest bestsellers? The most 
popular session from the 1995 
National Conference Ls by far 
Robert Coles's Keynote Address 
( i^^95AAHE-6), with 239 tapes 
sold thus far. Second, with 72 
tapes sold. Ls Ernest Boyers The 
Engaged Scholar*' ( ^^^PoAAHE- 
15), "The Engaged Curriculum: 
Scholarship for a Multicultural 
Society ( /^95AAHE-40), by the 
Tom^ Rivera Lecturer. Ronald 
l^aki, ranks third with 58 tapes 
sold. 

Audiotapes are $8,50 each, plus 
shipping, and can be ordered by 
credit card directly from Mobil- 
tape Company. Inc, by calling toll 
free 800/369-5718, Copies of 
audiotape order forms for these 
or other AAHE conferences are 
available from Mobiltape or from 
AAHE(xll), 

Forum on Fcu^Uy Roles <t ReuxmU 

Two New Titles 

AAHE*s two latest publications 
come from its Forum on Faculty 
Roles & Rewards. Ernest Lynton's 
monograph, Making ttu* Case for 
Professional Sennce, Ls the what, 
why, and how of professional ser- 
vice, with case study examples 
of five projects. 

The Disciplines Speak: Reward 
ing the Si'holarly, ProfessionaL 
and Creatii^e Work of Faculty, 
coedited by Robert M, Diamond 
and Bronwyn E. Adam, is a col- 
lection of disciplinary statements 
on faculty work from nine schol- 
arly and professional associa 
lions. Diamond and Adam call 
for the development of a reward 
system that Ls responsive to the 
needs and priorities of all — 
faculty, departments, and 
institutions, 

F'or ordering details, call the 
AAHE Publications Order Desk 
(xll). Each book Ls $10 for AAHE 



members $12 for nonmembers. 
plus $4 ri^S shi|>ping. prepaid 
by check. Visa M(\ or PO. 



TLTR Summer 
Institute 

The AAHE Teaching, Learning 
<4 Technology Cn.T) Roundtable 
Summer Institute is offering two 
events to meet the needs of the 
greatest number of institutions: 
a "Start I'p Workshop." 14- 
15, and a "Summit Seminar,V»/// 
15-18, in Phoenix. AZ, 

The Start-Up Workshop offers 
training for teams from institu- 
tions wanting to develop and 
launch their own Roundtables, 

Plenary sessions will introduce 
concepts and examples. Facil- 
itators with Roundtable expe- 
rience will work with small 
groups of teams on developing 
plans and materials within the 
TLTR framework tailored to the 
special needs and characteristics 
of each institution represented. 
Each team will be helped to 
develop: 

• TLTR goals and objectives; 

• the appropriate composition 
of its Roundtable and how that 
Roundtable will work with other 
organizations within the insti- 



Important Dates 

AAHE 6th National Conference on 
School/College Collaboration. See 
April 1995 Bulletin for the "CaU for 
Proposals." Washington, DC, October 
26-29. 

• Call for PropOAals Deadline. June 
19. 

AAHE TLT Roundtable Summer Insti* 
tute. Phoenix. AZ, July 14-18. 

Reflective Ibachlng Conference. Van- 
couver, British Columbia. July 30- 
August 2. 

Zimbabwe Study Tbur. August 41 7. 
Contact AAHE to request a brochure, 

4th Annnal Conference on Etcnlty 
Roles & Rewards. Atlanta, GA Jan- 
uary 18^21. 



tution (including academic 
depart ments ): 

• a set of campus implemen- 
tation strategies: 

• effective faculty support ser- 
vice combinations; 

• an approach to developing 
a director^' of local "best prac- 
tices" of faculty use of informa- 
tion technology (and how to link 
its director^' with those of other 
Roundtable institutions): and 

• a subcommittee structure 
and workplans for the first year 
of the k)cal Roundtable, 

Your institution will benefit 
most by sending a team of 3-5 
people. For suggestions on team 
composition, see May "AAHE 
News" or the March. April 1995 
Ouinge, p, 49), 

The Summit Seminar offers 
training and opportunities to 
exchange information and work 
on interinstitutional tasks. Teams 
from institutions that have 
already begun something lLk€ a 
local TLT Roundtable (or teanas 
that complete the Start-Up VVoik- 
shop) will benefit most. 

Specific recommendations 
about moving from planning to 
implementation — to having a 
visible impact on the curriculum 
— will be reported and developed 
further. Examples of "best prac- 
tice" planning (e,g,, Faculty Sup- 
port Service Teams, internal grant 
programs) and implementation 
such as collaborative learning 
and groupware (combinations 
of teaching approach, applica- 
tions of information technology, 
and instructional materials) also 
will be presented and developed 
further. Cost-effective options 
for evaluating the impact of such 
combinations on teaching and 
learning will be considered. Spe- 
cific training will be provided for 
those who want to plan regional 
TLTH activities. 

Intended outcomes include: 

• A successful second year for 
local TLT Roundtables. 

• Implementation of specific 

Continued on p. 20. 
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by Ted Marchese 

Welcome back for news of AAHE members 
(names in bold) doing interesting things, plus 
items of note . . . info to tmarches^a^capcon.net. 

PEOPLE: SUNY Stony Brook's Shirley Strum 
Kenny and Carnegie's Ernest Boyer create a top- 
level panel to rethink a different kind of under- 
graduate education appropriate for research uni- 
versities . . . Chicago's Wayne Booth and UVa's 

Robert O'Nell are among the panelists ASU- 

West's Ibm McGovem chairs Arizona's statew^ide 
Faculties Council this year, tells me the state's 
regents will have a retreat next month on "tenure 
and post-tenure review.** . . . Monica Manning of 
our Academic Quality Consortium sends clippings 
detailing Minnesota's decision to tie funding to 
performance measures for its public C&Us . . . 
tricky business!, as Ken Ashworth detailed in 
Change last year (Nov/Dec '94). . . . Meanwhile, 
up in Winona, it's now St. Mary's University of 
Minnesota . . . ^ve're changing our name, but not 
who we are," says Bro. Louis DeThomasis, noting 
his institution enrolls 6,300 graduate students. 
, . . Jean MacGregor launches a study of learning 
communities C*intentional curriculum restructur- 
ing efforts that thematically link or cluster classes 
during a given term and enroll a common cohort 
of students") . . . if you know of such, e-mail her 
at macgjean(3'elwha.evergreen.edu. . . . More than 
50 grad students doing work on quality manage- 
ment now are enrolled in a listserv moderated by 
Michigan's Brad Winn (bwinn@'umich.edu). . . . 
May 2nd. we were all shocked by the unexpected 
death of Fordham's Sylvia Westerman, at 61, of 
heart failure ... the former NBC and CBS exec, 
witty and down-to-earth, sparked our Academic 
Quality Consortium. 

ACCREDITATION: There's been 18 months of 
verbal back-and-forth about that National Policy 
Board plan to reinvent regional accreditation . . . 
the denouement may come June 19-20 when 
cochairs Robert Atwell and Jim Rogers convene 
the NPR and 40 invited presidents here in Wash- 
ington . . . order background papers from AAHE's 
Fax/ Access at 510/271-8164 (items #108 and 
#109, $5 each). - . . Meanwhile, two key actors in 
accreditation's many wars this past decade have 
said they'll be stepping down, WASC's Steve 
H^lner and Middle States's Howard Simmons . . . 
Howard will set up an accreditation study unit at 
Arizona State It's worth noting here that the 

^ 1 
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Baldrige Award for education — it's seen by some 
as a successor form of accreditation — got double 
the expected applications in this year's pilot 
phase, with a full rollout set for next year . . . 
1 1 of the initial 44 examiners are AAHE members. 

HAPPY 100th: A "Happy 100th Anniversary" to 
the North Central Association . . . Patsy Thrash 
sent along a centennial compilation of NCA his- 
tory, from which I note that the first dues were 
$3 yearly, and in its first standards (c. 1912) pro- 
fessors had to have a master's degree, could not 
work more than 18 hours weekly, and '^hygienic 
conditions" had to prevail. . . . William Rainey 
Harper hosted the first meeting, James Angell 
was the first president. 

MORE PEOPLE: Very best wishes to new presi- 
dents John Ibll at Washington College, Sandra 
Featherman at U of New England, John Bardo at 
Western Carolina, Margaret Lee at Oakton CC, 
and Baird Tipson at Wittenberg . . . and to Ifed 
Lewis, who will step down next summer after 13 
creative years in the presidency of the mostly pri- 
vate, publicly supported St. Mary's College in 
southern Maryland. . . . Bouquets for one more 
office -leaver, Joe Burke, from the SIJNY provost- 
ship after 10 good years, off to be a senior fellow 
at the Rockefeller Institute of Government. . . . 
Former Marietta president (and CQI champion) 
Patrick McDonough tapped by the California 
State U system to direct planning. . . . Another 
quality champ, Georgia Tech's Tim Gilmour, cho- 
sen by Northwest Missouri as its chief academic 
officer. . . . Southern Cal bolsters its position in 
higher-ed studies with the signing of Penn State's 
Estela Bensimon. 

AT AAHE: Used to be that summertime saw 
things ease off a bit, but that hardly seems the 
case here now . . . or, HI bet, where you work. . . . 
As I write, the office is a beehive of activity in 
preparation for our June 1 1-14 Assessment & 
Quality conference in Boston, 1,500+ expected. 
. . . I'll he there, and at the Teaching Initiative's 
"Reflective Practice" retreat, late-July in Van- 
couver (it's fully hooked). . . . Have a wonderful 
summer, see you in September! i 
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Taking St'rvice St* no u sly ( Khrlich ) 
Collaborative U'arning C'ltizeii.ship iTintti ) 

April 1995 

Benchmarking ( Marchesc ) 
14 CQI Success Stories 
Reassessing AsM'ssment { Angelo i 

A/ci V 1995 

I ndergraduate Research (Str;issburger) 
Pedagogical CollcKiuium (Shulman i 
One Depanmcnt's Kxperience iBvTnes) 
Intercultural Vision ( Shanahan ) 
Content-Based Instruction (Wright) 

June 1995 
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(ontinued/rom p. IS. 
recommendations for movinj^ 
from planning to implementation 
— to having a visible impact on 
the curriculum, 

• Better materials, plans for 
subsequent AAHE TLTR pro- 
grams, and regional activities, 

• Exchange of information 
among teams. 

For registration or general 
information about the TLT 
Roundtable program, subscribe 
to the AAHESGIT listserv by send- 
ing e-mail to the address: 
LISTPROCfa LIST.CREN.NET with 
the message: SUBSCRIBE 
AAHESGIT YOURFIRSTNAME 
YOURLASTNAME; or contact 
Ellen Shortill (x38), project assis- 
tant. AAHE Technology Projects. 
SHORTILL(« CLARK.NET; or call 
AAHE's Fax. Access service (510/ 
271-8164) and request item #99. 

F itrn m o n Fant Ity RuU 'S <V- Rt 'i t xi rds 

Call for Proposals 

Enclosed in this issue is the call 
for proposals for AAHEs 4th 
Annual Conference on Faculty 
Roles & Rewards, January IS- 
2L 1996. in Atlanta, Georgia Get 
your proposals in soon, the dead- 
line is Si^teinber 15! ■ 
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Call for Proposals and Participation 
FOURTH AAHE CONFERENCE ON 
FACULTY ROLES & REWARDS 



January 18-21, 1996 

Atlanta HUton & 
Towers 

ci « t,r»»"« "*t';s --"^ 

UooWlonvaaMovvork.nv, 




KEY THEMES OF THE 1996 CONFERENCE 



HONORING DIFFERENT FORMS 
OF SCHOL.VRLY EXCELLENCE 

(icnuinc prDKrcss is being made in addressing this 
first theme. Tenure and promoiion guidelines aeross 
the ei)untr>- have been ehanged to reeognize and reward a 
broader range or laculty work. (Colleges and universities a;, 
w ell as disciplinary associations ha\e been engaged in 
ihis task. Can we move now trom our written statements 
to use m praeiicv \\ hat more can be done to make 
teaching public and establish a culture ol teaching to sup- 
port it? AAHE's Peer Review of Teaching project is cut- 
ting new ground in this regard. <!an the ''teaching acade- 
my" model initiated at the L niversity ot Wisconsin. 
Madison, be replicated:' Much is being made o\' the 
importance ot community service in colleges and universi- 
ties. What is being done to honor the professional ser- 
vice and outreach ol !aculty> Ciiven the work that has 
been done to move us toward a broader view oH scholar- 
Nhip.can we return now to research ami rethink its place in 
the priorities ot taculiy' 

FACULTY CAREERS 
FOR A NEW CENTLIRY 

AAHE recent ly launched a new project entitled " New 
l^aihways: l-aculty Careers and Hmployment in the 21st 
(Century." >X'e all need to have a better understanding of 
the magnitude ol the pressures for change: economic, 
demographic, technological, the nature of work, pedagogical, 
etc. Can you help us with specilie research and data? 

Serious questions are being raised about tenure. W hat 
are the criiiral issues that need to be addressed? What 
do the "new" people— women, minorities. interdisciplinar\' 
faculty— who will make up a larger part of the professoriate 
at the opening of the new century want and need to main- 
tain vital and resilient careers? WTiat options to the 
present employment arrangements in the academy are being 
develop>ed? Again, we are looking for concrete examples. 

What about the use of part-time faculty and practitioner 
facuiiN r V; hat kind of changes in graduate school 
preparation of future faculty are being made? .\re there 
ways to encourage facultv to grow and change as needed at 
different times in their careers? (iive us practical ways of 
attending to the seasons In the academic life. W hat have 
we learred from the facult>' development movement 
about this? Disciplinary boundaries are changing. /Vre 
there structural arrangements that will make it easier for fac- 
ulty to move across knowledge domains? >X'e ha\e 
looked so hard at external rewards that we have failed to 
ask: How can we enhance the Intrinsic meaning of facul- 
ty work? In a time when productivity measures dominate, 
how will we maintain the benefit of curiositynlriven teach- 
ing and research' New collaborative, exp;.'nence-based, 
and technologically assisted approaches to learning 
promise to transform the faculty role. Are there current 
examples of where this is already happenmg? 

About AAHE 

AAIJP riieAmertcan Assoc t.uton lor Higher l-ducation (AAHli) is a national organization ot more than H,S()t) individu- 
'^vf^^f?^ als dedicated to the common cause of improving the cjualilx ol American liiglitr education. AAHH's mem- 
hc-rs— taeulty. administrators, and students from all sectors, as well as policymakers and leaders from toundations, govern- 
ment, and business— believe that higher education should plav a more central role in national life and that each ot our 



CAN WE BUILD A 
COLLABORATIVE CULTURE? 

Ijst year s conference called for faculty to move from 
a tocus on "my work"" to "our work." Are there* good 
examples of where this is being done? Are there places 
where the department is working together to deal with 
the pressures of change? How do we develop the skills 
to work as teams? Faculty/administrative tensions 
undermine our ability to work collaboratively. W hat is 
being done to address this serious problem? (!an collec- 
tive bargaining agreements encourage collaboration in 
improving the quality of student learning? Should coUe- 
giality and institutional "fit" be criteria for faculty 
appointments, advances, and rewards? Where* do we begin? 

New approaches to faculty time are being propo.-^ed. 
('an this lead to better collaboration? 

TAKING CHARGE OF 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

Legislators, regents, and the general public are con 
cerned about issues of faculty accountability. How do 
we take the initiative here? How can we improve public 
understanding of what faculty do? How can we commu- 
nicate more* effectively with legislators and trustees? Do 
we have new data on facixlty workload and productivi- 
ty? >X'hat new approaches are* there to faculty com- 
pensation? What do the accrediting associations 
have to say about faculty priorities? What is the facult>' 
role in assessment? In an effort to be more account- 
able, many colleges and universities are starting post- 
tenure review programs. What do these programs 
promise? Where are* there* successful examples? 

FACULTV RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR PUBUC LIFE 

Faculty are seen as withdrawn from public life and 
focused almost exclusively on their own disciplines. 

Where are* the public intellectuals contributing to the 
shaping of a genuinely democratic society? What are 
the professional responsibilities of the professoriate? 
What are the limits of professional autonomy. What are the 
responsibilities of tenure? How do we build commu- 
nity ser>'ice into our teaching and rcseare'h? Service- 
learning IS becoming a significant movement in higher 
education. What is being done to re*cognize and reward 
faculrv' work in this important area? A major challenge 
over the next decade w ill be reeniiting and maintaining a 
diverse faculty. W hat has been accomplished here? 
What is the faculty n)le in aftlrmativc action? College 
and university faculty are becoming deeply involved in 
efforts to improve the quality of public education (we 
speak now of K-U> ). What are we doing to reward faculty 
who take on this important responsibility? 
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1996 AAHE CONFERENCE ON FACULTY ROLES & REWARDS 
PROPOSAL/PARTICIPATION FORM 



□ I am iiiKTcMctl in .uiciulinn ilu- 19^)(> (.omcTcncc- on faculty Roles & Ucwards. Pk-a^c sciul nic rL^iMraiion maicnal^. (Return only tlu: 
lop portion ol this torni lo AAlli; ai ihc adclrcss/t;ix liMcd below ) 

□ PlcasL- add mv mime lo die lo^um^ niLulinn liM.dxeuirn onlv die top portion ol dii> lorni lo.UHt ai ihe address/tax liMed Ixlou.) 

□ 1 ani NubniiUMin a eonierence scnm-mi propt»al (IMease eonipleie both top ;ind boiioni portions ot tliis lorni and aitaeli a Proposal 
Letter (see 'Proposal (;llideline^. below ) Proposals iiiiiNt be postmarked or liixed by September IS, 1995 ) 

Please pnnt or t\pe. Mail or lax tins Ibrni to dene Rice. Director. l oriini on I'aculty Roles & Rewards, .\meriean Association lor Hi^lier 
lidiication.One Diipont ( :ircle. Mine V^O.Wasbin^ton. DC iOO.^fvi 1 10: lax iOi/i^.^-OO" II you huve any questions, please call Kris 
sorcln. Proiect .\ssi^tan^. at 2()2/2^>.U>i *(; \H) or e-mail: aabellrr'' capcon. net 

litic , 

Institution , . = 

Address — = 

( n\ St.Jlf /ip . . — 

I TITLH (subject to editing) 

1. PROPOSAL POR.MA r (check only one). 

□ Concurrent Session Topics addressed b\ one to four presenters tlirounh a combination ofleeture. panel discussion, and audience 
participation. ''S minutes. 

□ Pre-Conferencc Workshop - l>nietieal. hands-on learning experience that provides training tor novices or more specific skill tniining 
tor experienced practitioners. ^ hours: limited to SO registrants. 

□ Consulting lireaklast - Infornial roundtable discussions Sunday morning w ith experts and like-minded early risers during an all<-on. 
fcrcncc continental breakfast. 

3. oniER PRHSHNTHRS (no more than S others: * total): The person whose name appears above will be considered the primary presen- 
ter and will be the contact person for this proposal. If there will be additional presenters, attach a separate sheet providing all the C(m- 
tact information requested above for each :H!ditional presenter. 

A. Al'DIOVlSrAL W^riP.MI-.Nr NLHDS 

S. SE.SSION DI-SCRilTlON: Attach a short panigraph ("S words max.) to be included in the program book Descriptions are subject to 
editing. 

(> PROPOSAL LirriT.R. Attach your proposal Icuer (2 pages max.) as described in the "Proposal (iiiidelines' below 
" PRl-SENTi-R Rl-LLVSH. Cpon acceptance ol this proposal. AAHE is hereby authorized to record and/or publish any material presented 
duiing this session at the 10^X> AAHK Conference on Faculty Roles & Rewards. lAve also authorize AAHE to record, reproduce, and dis- 
tribute audiocassettes of this presentation, and l/we waive an> rights to lees or royalties associated w ith the printed or recorded repro- 
duction and distribution of these materials. 

Mguaiurc ot primary prcst nier. on In-half of all presenters 



PROPOSAL GUIDELINES 

Mail/FcLX. Tty propose a session, mail or fax a completed Proposal Form and a Proposal Letter (2 pages max.) t():Ciene Rice. 
Director. Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards. American Association for Higher Education. One Dupont Circle. Suite 360. 
Washington. DC 2{)i)M> I HO: fax: 202/295-0073. All proposals must be postmarked or faxed by September 15, 1995. We will 
contact you ibout the status of your proposal by October 31. I99S. 

Pwposal Letter: y<mr Proposal Letter should describe the topic or question you will address (and why you tliink the topic 
is significant). the audience ycui are nddressing. and the ways in which your presentation will actively engage and benettt partici- 
pants in your session. We encourage you to collaborate with colleagues in developing presentations that reflect a diversity of per- 
spectives and that foster discussion among participants. 

Refiistratinn Ives: \\\ presenters are expected to register and pay registratit^n fees. If your proposal is accepted, you will be 
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The American Association for Higher Education (AAHE) is a national organization dedi- 
cated to the common cause of improving the quality of higher education. 

Through its conferences, special-interest projects, and publications, AAHE provides both 
the ^^big picture" and the practical tools the higher education community need to increase 
their effectiveness in their own settings, and to improve the enterprise as a whole. 
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T19501 — From Idea to 
Prototype: The Peer Review 
of Teaching (A Project 
Workbook) 

Is vour campus looking lor better 
ways to document, improve, and 
evaluate teaching? This three-ring 
binder of reproducible materials con- 
tains extensive resources to guide 
such an effort. ■ Exercises that facul- 
ty can do to document key aspects of 
their teaching ■ .\ctual samples of a 
"course portfolio" designed to capture 
the scholarship of teaching 
• Guidelines and checklists for devis- 
ing your own department-based peer 
review projects ■ A menu of possible 
peer review strategies ■ An annotated 
bibliography ■ Think pieces" on 
issues and frameworks related to the 
peer review ol teaching, and much 
more. 

This workbook is a product of an 
ongoing national project involving 
twelve universities, coordinated by 
AAHE. m partnership with Stanford's 
Lee Shulman. Get an inside look at 
the project, as well as the resources to 
mount your own local effort. (1995, 
J 50pp.) 




719102 — The Teaching 
Portfolio: Capturing the 
Scholarship in Teaching 

By Russell Edgerton. Pat Hutchings, 
and Kathleen Quinlan 

What would a "teaching portfolio" 
look like? Who assembles it and 
keeps it? Who sees it. and how is it 
evaluated? This monograph suggests 
one model, in which faculty assemble 
a collection of carefully selected 
"work samples" of their performance 
accompanied by reflective commen- 
tary about those samples. Includes a 
bibliography, and eight actual sample 
portfolio entries by faculty from vari- 
ous disciplines and settings. Also 
offers pointers for getting started with 
" portfolios, and a sampling of current 
campus practice. (J 9') J, 72pp.) 

A.AHE T^emoers 'i 'O v5 eocn -on- 
members $ 1 2 P5 eo& = :oDies 
Bulk Ofrie^s ccces C:Ocr. 
20+ coD:es $7 50 eaO) 




TI9301 — Campus Use of 
the Teaching Portfolio: 
25 Profiles 

Edited by Erin Anderson 

A companion to fhc TakliiM^v; 
Ponjolio (i^Tl9102). Provides detailed 
but concise accounts (2-4 pages each) 
of what 25 campuses are doing with 
and learning about portfolios. Covers 
purpose, scope of use, portfolio con- 
tents, evaluation, and impact. 
Provides campus contact 
names/addresses, plus reproduces 
materials that campuses have devel- 
oped (e.g., development guidelines, 
evaluation checklists). In the intro- 
duction, Pat Hutchings discusses nine 
cross-cutting issues and lessons that 
suggest directions for future work. 
(IW. J 20pp.) 

AAHE '-^e'^'Ce'S i'2 eacn '^.-.-mem- 
cefs $15 eacn »or ;-^7 cop es Bj!k 
orders ' C 24 -:oc es $12 75 each 25- 

copies $ 1 2 00 eacr^ 50^ coc-es 
$1 1 25 eocn 



Questions about placing 
€in>order, call 
iO2/293-6440 x1 1 
24 hours a day! 
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NO9302 — A Teaching 
Doctorate? The Doctor of 
Arts Degree, Then and Now 

By Judiih Glazcr 

Introduced in the 1960s, the D.A. 
was designed to improve undergradu- 
ate teaching by replacing the research 
Ph.D. as the credential of choice for 
college faculty. The monograph is 
based on national surveys of D.A.- 
granting institutions and ,350 D.A. 
recipients, as well as historical 
research. Lessons learned in the D.A. 
reform effort are particularly timely in 
todays context of increased attention 
to the teaching role. (Sponsored by 
TIAA-CREF) (1993.80pp.) 

AAHE nnembers $12 nonmembers 
$U 



TI9302 — Using Cases to 
Improve College Teaching: 
A Guide to More Reflective 
Practice 

By Pat Hutchings 

Explores the use of cases about 
leaching and learning to prompt col- 
laborative discussion and reflection 
about pedagogical issues. Discusses a 
rationale for cases, offers strategies 
for writing and discussing them, and 
suggests how they can contribute to a 
culture of teaching. Includes a 
resource guide to projects, people, 
and materials. Seven actual cases, 
accompanied by teaching notes, can 
be duplicated and used in your cam- 
pus efforts. (1993, J 00pp.) 

AAHE members $^5 eoch, noonoerm- 
L~ef5 $ i7 eacn for 1 P cop:es B-^ik 
^■raers 1024 ccDies $14 45 cocn 25 
-19 copies $ I 3 60 eocn 50 ccc es 
$ 1 2 75 ecc^ 



Special Order 

TI9101 — The Case for Cases in Teacher Education 

By Katherine K. Merseth 

Copublished by AAHE and the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE). Argues for using the case method to 
train teachers — not as an add-on, but as a central 
strategy. The match between cases and the nature 
of teacher knowledge gets special attention. (1991, 
36pp.) 

Note: Enclose a separate check payable to 
"AACTE Publications." Or — if #TI9I0I is the 
only item you are ordering, send your completed order form and check 
directly to AACTE Publications, One Dupont Circle, Suite 610, 
Wajihington, DC 20036-1186. 

AAHE or AACTE members $12. nonmembers $14. plus $2 shipping 




TI9201 — Preparing 
Graduate Students to Teach: 
A Guide to Programs That 
Improve Undergraduate 
Education and Develop 
Tomorrow's Faculty 
Edited by Leo M. Lambert and Stacey 
Lane Tice 

The product of a nationwide sur- 
vey of TA-training programs, in 
which institutions described their 
programs and provided the name and 
contact information for their program 
leaders. ■ Profiles in detail 72 "cen- 
tralized" and "discipline-based" 
exemplar)' programs ■ Provides direc- 
tory information for another 350+ 
programs ■ Highlights "international 
TA" training ■ Discusses the latest 
trends in TA training and promismg 
directions for its future. 
(Cosponsored by TIAA-CREF and the 
Council of Graduate Schools) (1992, 
J 50pp.) 

AAHE members $20 each, nonmem- 
bers $22 each !o' 1-9 copies Bulk 
orders tG-24 copies $18 70 each 25 
' 49 copies $ 1 7 60 each 50+ cooies 
$ 1 6 50 eac^ 
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NO8801 — The Search 
Committee Handbook: A 
Guide to Recruiting 
Administrators 

By Theodore ). Marchcse: assisted In 
Jane Fieri Lawrence 

The auihoniative source of advice 
lor key positions below the presiden- 
cy Offers iiow-to/ but never a sim- 
ple formula. Raises choices and alter- 
natives: argues for fresh approaches. 

■ "An Organizational Opportunity" 

■ -Committee Composition, Charge, 
and Ground Rules*' ■ "Identifying 
Preferred Qualihcations ' 

■ "Recruiting a Candidate Pool" 

■ "Identifying Talent Among 
Applicants ■ "Knowing and Courting 
Candidates" ■ "Bringing a New 
Person Aboard. (Cosponsorcd by 
TIAA-CREF and the Exxon 
Education Foundation) {1988. b^pp.) 

_»^rr^r-»;^<^,s $3 95 eocn fc i-4 copies 
3.;ik o'oe^s 5-24 coces $C 95 eoc^r, 
'r.cc es $5 95 -o^;^ 




NO8901 — On Assuming a 
College or University 
Presidency: Lessons and 
Advice From the Field 

Essavs bv Estela Bcnsimon, Marian 
Gade. and Joseph Kauffman 

Offers experience and advice from 
two researchers and an experienced 
president. ■ "Five Approaches to 
Think About" ■ The President- 
Trustee Relationship: On What Ever)' 
New President Should Know About 
the Board" ■ "Strategies for an 
Effective Presidency" ■ Plus a 30-page 
annotated resource guide to pertinent 
pubhcations. programs, and work- 
shops by Sharon McDade, 
(Cosponsorcd by TIAA-CREF and 
Lilly Endowment) (J 989, 80pp.) 

■\ahE ■* -'-c>r> i r :-rre-^i?o's i - 0 
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FR9501 — Making the Case for 
Professional Service 

By Ernest A. L>Titon 

Professional service — outreach by 
(acuity based on their professional expertise 
— can be an intellectually challenging 
activity, as well as a critical element in 
fulfiUing campus missions . . if properly 
conceptualized, performed, evaluated, 
and rewarded. This monograph covers 
the what, why, and how, with case study 
examples of five actual projects. (1995) 

AAHE members $10. nonmembers $12 
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FR9401 — The Collaborative 
Department: How Five 
Campuses Are Inching 
Toward Cultures of Collective 
Responsibility 
By Jon E Wergm 

This monograph offers the first 
empirical examination and analysis oi 
collective responsibility — that is, 
departments acting as self-directed 
collectives working collaboratively 
toward goals derived from a well- 
articulated institutional mission. 
Based on case studies of five institu- 
tions moving in that direction: Kent 
State, RIT. Syracuse, UC-Berkeley, and 
UVV-Madison. Each case study exam- 
ines the institutions motivation for 
reform, describes the measures adopt- 
ed, and reports on campus reactions. 
The Appendix reproduces uuernal 
documents, including mission state- 
ments, academic plans, and review 
procedures. 

Wergin pulls together common 
experiences and problems, and sets 
forth an agenda of ' central issues we 
need to address if collective responsi- 
bilitv' is ever to amount to anything 
more than an attractive but abstract 
idea." (Sponsored by FIPSE) (JW, 
IHpp.) 
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CQ9402 — 25 Snapshots of 
a Movement: Profiles of 
Campuses Implementing CQI 

Descriptions of the experiences of 
selected campuses involved in imple- 
menting continuous quality improve- 
ment for at least two years. Profiles 
cover their primary' reasons for 
embracing CQI. strategic frameworks 
used to launch it, key obstacles to 
implementation, key successes, and 
next steps. Includes contact 
names/addresses. (1994, 130pp.} 

AAHE nnemDers $13. nonnnennbers 
$15 



CQI 101: 

A Firsl 
Reader for 

Hif^her 
Edueation 




CQ9401 — CQI 101: A First 
Reader for Higher Education 

.\ collection of 24 carefully select- 
ed articles reprinted from education 
and busmess sources, including 
Business Wrc/j. Phi Delta Kappan, 
yACLBO Business Officer, Sloan 
Management Review, Training, aj^ 
Change. Divided into three sections: 
"Roots. Principles, and Leaders"; 
"Applications in Other Sectors '; and 
"CQI in the Academy ' Among the 
selections are Nadler and Heilperns 
how-to 'Implementing TQM/' and 
Senge's philosophical "The Leaders 
New Work." Designed for administra- 
tors and faculty new to the discussion 
of quality. (199^, 230pp.) 

AAHE members $18. nonmembers 



TQM: 

Will it Work 
on Campas? 




CQ9302 — "TQM: Will It 
Work On Campus?'" Seven 
Articles From Change 

Reprinted from the May/June 19Q3 
Change magazine. Perfect for buying 
in bulk and distributmg widely on 
campus. ""Case studies" of the 
Maricopa Community Colleges, ten 
Boston-area schools, and the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 

■ A profile of three colleges awarded 
Sl-million grants from IBM to prac- 
tice TQM ■ A review of lessons higher 
education can learn from industry 

■ Ted Marchese's 'TQM: A Time for 
Ideas' ■ Peter Ewells "Total Quality 
and Academic Practice: The Idea 

: We've Been Waiting For?'' (1993. 
48pp.} 

'•vAHE ^errbers $8 ivf members 
$10 Bulk croefs 2+ coDies $7 eocn 



Upcoming . . . 

Roadmap to Resources: Sources and 
Tools for CQI Implementation 

A sourcebook that includes recommended readings, conferences to attend, training programs, lists 
of campus documents, CQl-oriented software, recommended videos, and much more! 
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SC9401 — Reimagining 
Professional Development 

Four presentations from AAHEs 
Fourth National Conference on 
School/College Collaboration. 
December 1993. ■ ''National and 
Local Strategies for Building Teacher 
Expertise: A Necessary' Relationship* 
by Sharon P. Robinson ■ "Race 
Matters" by Cornel West 
■ ''Organizing Communities for 
Student Achievement** by Ernesto J. 
Cortes, Jr. ■ "A Call to Action: 
Thinking — and Acting — K-16*' by 
Kati P Haycock. CI 994. 44pp.) 

AAHE nnennbers $ 1 0 nonmembefs 
$12 




SC9201 — Improving Student 
Achievement Through 
Partnerships 

Presentations from AAHE*s 1992 
National Conference on 
School/College Collaboration. ■ Kali 
Haycock challenges college and 
school educators to develop a system 
to improve achievement for all stu- 
dents ■ Phyllis Hart recounts how her 
inner-city Los Angeles high school 
quadrupled its students* college-going 
rate and increased their persistence 
and success in college "Jacqueline 
Irvine describes how intercullural 
conflict can contribute to academic 
failure for black students, and how 
effective collaboration can help 
improve their achievement. (J 992. 
56pp.) 

AAHE rerrceis S -0 --o^men-^ce^s 
S:2 



AAHE members may ask to 
be billed ($50 max.) 




SC9202 — What Works: 
School/College Partnerships 
To Improve Poor and 
Minority Student 
Achievement 

By Carol Sloel. Wendy Togneri, and 
Patricia Brown 

This sourcebook provides hack- 
ground context, describes strategies 
used by successful programs, and 
profiles 23 effective partnership 
• efforts, with contact names and tele- 
phone numbers. The profiles cover 
seven categories of partnerships: early 
identification; dropout prevention; 
focus on curriculum and instruction; 
professional paths; college access; 
schools on college campuses; and 
comprehensive. Excellent for anyone 
interested in establishing a partner- 
ship or looking for insight into addi- 
tional strategies. (1992, 96pp.) 



$15 
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SC9101 — Linking America's 
Schools and Colleges: Guide 
to Partnerships & National 
Directory 

Edited by Franklin P. Wilbur and Leo 
M- Lambert 

Contains 200 detailed partnership 
pr files, plus contact information for 
another 1,200+ college partnerships 
in all 50 states, targeted at elementary, 
middle, and secondar\' levels in all 
content areas. Partnerships are divid- 
ed into four groups: 
"Programs/Services for Students"; 
"Programs/Services for Educators"; 
"Coordination, Development, and 
Assessment of Curriculum and 
Instruction"; and "Programs to 
Mobilize, Direct, and Promote 
Sharing of Educational Resources." 
Also provides instructions for access- 
ing and contributing to a comprehen- 
sive national computer database of 
partnerships. {1991, MOppJ 

AAHE nn.embers $22 50 each non- 
members $24 Q5 eoch for 1 -9 copies 
Bulk ofdefs 10-24 copies $2 1 20 ^acn 
25 49 -opies $ 1 Q 90 eoch- 50+ coQ.es 
$ 1 8 70 eoch 



SC8501 — Academic 
Alliances: A New Approach to 
School/College Collaboration 

By Claire L. Gaudiani and David G. 
Burnett 

Coauthored by the founder of the 
Academic Alliance movement — i.e., 
local partnerships between school 
and college faculty from the same dis- 
cipline who meet voluntarily and reg- 
ularly to address issues of mutual 
concern. This monograph lays out 
rationale, incentives, and strategies. 
(Same item as #C18601) (Sponsored 
by the ARCO Foundation) (1985/86, 
32pp.) 

AAHE members $4. nonmembers $5 



Thinking K-16 

Thinking K-I6 is a quarterly 
newsletter of AAHFs Education 
Trust. Oriented to persons active 
or interested in issues of educa- 
tion reform, it focuses on improv- 
ing the ways in which K-12 and 
postsecondary institutions can 
work together to increase student 
academic success. 

Includes regular features on 
the Education Trust's Community 
Compacts and local K-16 initia- 
tives, other national education 
reform programs, perspectives on 
foundation funding priorities, 
and national poUcy developments 
in areas such as Title 1 . 
(Supported by the AEtna 
Foundation) 

To get on the mailing list, con- 
tact editor Nevin Brown at 
202/293-6440 x33 or by e-mail: 
brown@capcon.net 

You may also check the box 
on the enclosed order form. 



Join AAHE and pay the 
discounted member price 
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Super value/ 

AS9302 — AAHE Assessment 
Publications Bundle 

A special collection of AAHE 
Asscssmcni Forum resources. 
Ordered individually, these publica- 
tions would cost more than double 
the price. The Bundle consists of the 
foUowmg (each is described in detail 
below): ■ Principles of Good Practice 

■ Using Assessment to Strengthen 
General Education" Reprise 1991 

■ Catching Theory Up With Practice 
■Assessment Programs and Projects 
■Assessment 1990 {both \ohimcs) 

■ Time Will Tell ■ Behind Outcomes. 

AAHE '^efT>Ders $25 ncnmef^De'S 



vr|]^D4G ASSESSMENT 
GENERAL EDUOmON 




AS9101 — Using Assessment 
to Strengthen General 
Education 

By Pat Hutchings. Ted Marchese. and 
Barbara Wright 

How assessments questions and 
approaches can support this central 
component of undergraduate educa- 
tion. (1^)91. -iOpp.) 

AAHE "^e'Tibers $8 50 ^onmembers 
$•0 



AS9 102 — Reprise 1991 

Reprints of two outstanding 
papers treating assessment's history, 
implementation, gains, and shortcom- 
ings, with examples of campus prac- 
tice and an extensive bibliography 

■ To Capture the Ineffable; New 
Forms of Assessment in Higher 
Education" by Peter T. Ewell (from 
Review of Research in Education) 

■ AVatching Assessment — 
Questions, Stories, Prospects ' by Pat 
Hutchings and Ted Marchcsc (from 
Change). (1 99 1, 80pp.) 

AAHE ^encers $12. f^onmer^oers 
$14 



} QOTCHING THEOKV UP 
I WITH PRACTICE: 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORKS 
• FORASSESSMENT 




AS9103 — Catching Theory 
Up With Practice: Conceptual 
Frameworks for Assessment 

By Marcia Mcntkowski. Alexander W 
Astin. Peter T. Ewell. E, Thomas 
Moran. and K. Patricia Cross 

A conversation about how assess- 
ment practice connects with changes 
in the ways we think about epistetnol- 
ogy. student learning, measurement, 
and evaluation. (1991. 40pp.) 

AAHE n^e'^bers $8 50 '^cnmennbefs 
$10 



A .siNsMKsr 1990: 
Tiu. 

I.\n'I.U-\HONS 



AS9001 — Assessment 1990: 
Understanding the 
Implications 

Three presentations from the Fifth 
A.-\HE Conference on Assessment \n 
Higher Education. June 19Q0 

■ "Streams of Thought About 
Assessment ' by K, Patricia Cross 

■ "The Truth May Make You Free, But 
the Test May Keep You Imprisoned: 
Toward Assessment Worthy of the 
Liberal Arts" by Grant Wiggins 

■ "Assessment and the W'ay We Work" 
by Pat Hutchings. (1990. 60pp.) 

AAHE memDers $10. nonmenriDers 
$12 

AS9002 — Assessment 1990: 
Accreditation &c Renewal 

Two presentations from the Fifth 
AAHE Conference on Assessment 
in Higher Education. June 1990 ""'As- 
sessment and Accreditation: A 
Shotgun Marriage?" by Ralph A, Wolff 

■ "Assessment as a Tool for 
Institutional Renewal and Refonn'' by 
Alexander W ,\san, (1990, 40ppJ 

AAHE r-^e^oe^s $8 50 nonmembers 
$10 
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AS9301 — Conference 
Discussion Papers 

A collection of five papers com- 
missioned for the 1Q93 AAHE 
Conference on Assessment. ■ Includes 
papers bv Ann Ferren. Daniel 
beymoun Peter T. Ewell, Barbara S. 
Fuhrmann. and Robert A. Armour, 
and others. (1993. -idpp.) 




Principles of Good Practice for 
Assessing Student Learning 

Offers nine principles that build on ear- 
lier efforts, by campuses and other groups, to 
articulate guidelines for assessment's practice, 
(Supported by the Exxon Education 
Foundation and FIPSE) {1992, 4pp.) 

Available only in ihe Assessment Bundle 
l#AS93021 
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AS9003 — Time Will Tell: 
Portfolio-Assisted Assessment 
of General Education 

Bv Aubrey Fi)rrcsi and others 

Produci of an Exxon-funded siudv 
group that included fifteen experts in 
the field. A comprehensive guide to 
the implementation and use of stu- 
dent portfolios to assess general- 
education outcomes at individual and 
program levels. (J 990. 20pp.) 

AAHE members $7 50 nonmernbers 

$9 
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AS9004 — Assessment 
Programs and Projects: 
A Directory 

Edited by Jacqueline Paskow: updated 
bv Elizabeth A. Francis 

Concise descriptions of 30 assess- 
ment projects implemented cam- 
j)uses across the countr>' — including 
purpoM^s. key features, strategics and 
instruments, and impact, (/ooc). 
00/)/). ) 



AS8901 — Behind Outcomes: 
Contexts and Questions for 
Assessment 

By Pal Hatchings 

The purpose of assessmeiu is 
improN'cd student learning, and 
improvement requires attention not 
only to final results (or outcomes) but 
to how results occur. Sets forth nine 
areas of inquirv' for assessment that 
gets "behind outcomes," with appro- 
priate methods for addressing each 
area and resources for further work. 
For both academic and student affairs 
educators. (J 989. 30ppJ 

AAHE members $4 nonmembers $5 

AS8902 — Three 
Presentations: 1989 

Three presentations from the 
Fourth AAHE Conference on 
Assessment in Higher Education, 
June U)89 ■ ".Assessment as 
Transformation * by L. Lee 
Knefelkamp ■ "'Hearts and Minds": 
Some Reflections on the Ideologies of 
Assessment * by Peter T. Ewell ■ "Vou 
Can't Get There From Here ' by 
Rexford Brown. {1989, bOpp ) 

AAH[ rpemoefs $6 50 nonmenir-e'S 
$10 



Note: Pubhcauons inarkcil w uh an 
aslensk ( ' ^ are availai)le in phouui^ps 
form onW 



AS8801 — Three 
Presentations: 1988 

Three presentations from the 
Third AAHE Conference on 
Assessmeni in Higher Education. 
June 1988 ■ ",-\ssessment and Human 
Values: Confessions of a Reformed 
Number Cruncher ' by Alexander \V 
Astin ■ "Assessment and Incentives: 
The Medium Is the Message ' by 
Linda Darling-Hammond ■ The 
Assessment Movement: What Next? 
Who Cares?'* by Robert H. McCabe. 
{1988,60pp.) 

AAHE mem.bers $8 5C ncnme^oefs 
$10 

AS8802 — Resource Packet 
II: Six Papers 

A packet of six indn ulualK" bound 
papers. ■ ''.Acting Out State-Mandated 
Assessmeni: Evidence From Fi\e 
States ' by Peter T. Ewell and Carol 
M. Boyer ( I'lpp.) ■ "Assessing Student 
Learning in Light of How Students 
Learn ' by Joseph D. No\ak and 
Dennis R. Ridley (28pp,) ■ ' Faculty 
\bices on Assessmeni: Expanding the 
Conversation " by Pat Hutchings and 
Elaine Reuben {1 2pp.) ■ "Feedback in 
the Classroom: Making Assessment 
Matter " by K. Patrcia Cross i-^Cpp.) ■ 
"Standardized Tests and the Purposes 
of Assessmeni" by James M. 
Heffcrnan, Pat Hutchings. and 
Theodore j. Marchese {2-^ pp.) ■ "An 
Update on Assessment " by Pat 
Hulclungsand Theodore |. NLuchese 
(If)/)/).). [1988) 

^AHE nu-^mnors $2 2 ■ 
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AS8701 — *Three 
Presentations: 1987 

Three preseniaiions from ihc 
Second AAHE CiMilerence on 
Assessniciu in Higher Educaiion. |uiie 

■ "Assessing Conieni and 
Process: Challenges for the New 
Assessments ' hy Lee S. Shulnian ■ * In 
the Eye of the Beholder: Perspectives 
on Quality" hy Virginia B. Smith ■ 
"The Ethics of Assessment" by Donald 
M. Stewart. (J 987. Hpp.) 

■AAHE rre'^bers $4 nc^mer^ce's $5 

AS8702 — *Resource Packet 
I: Five Papers 

A packet of hve individually 
bound papers. ■ "Assessment, 
Accountability, and Improvement 
Managing the Contradiction ' hy Peter 
I. Ewell (24pp.) ■ ''Assessment and 
Outcomes Measurement. A \'iew 
From the Slates" hv Carol M Boyer. 
Peter T. Ewell. Joni E Finney, and 
James R. Mingle {5pp. ) ■ 'The 
External Examiner Approach lo 
Assessment" In Bobby Fong [2-tpp.) ■ 
"Six Stones: Implementing Successful 
Assessment ■ hv Pat Hutchmgs 
ilOpp.) ■ "Thinking About 
Assessment' Perspectives for 
Presidents and Chief Academic 
Ofhcers ' by Jack E. Rossmann and 
Elaine El-Khawas (.50pp.) 

AAHt rT'*"^rrD^"- J^'t .5'-' ryi-tn^ 



Sow I'uhlKaiuuis t^iarketl wiih an 
asterisk \. ) .ur availalili' in plioUHop\ 
ionn oiiK 



CURRENT ISSUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Note: Papers marked with an asterisk ( ") are available in photocopy form only. 

A series of collected best papers on selected issues. Suspended publication in 
1986. Most of the papers arc based on presentations made at AAHE's annual 
National Conference on Higher Education. 



1985 1986 

C18601 — Academic Alliances: A 
New Approach to High 
School/College Collaboraiion 

iScnie .tern OS ??SC853 I $5 00 

1983' 1984 

C18401 — -Colleges Enter the 

Information Societ\' $4 60 

C18402 — * Computers on Campus: 

Working Papers 53 50 

C18403 — AVriting Across the 

Curriculum $3 f C 

CI8404 — n'itality Without 

Mobility: The Faculty Opportunities 

Audit $3 50 

1982-1983 

C18303 — Both DuDi.carions $5 75 'set 
CI8301 — "^Underprepared Learners 

$3.50 

C18302 — ^Liberal Learning and 
Career Preparation $4 tO 

1981 

AvQriab'e C'liv OS 0 set $ 1 5 
C18101 — ■ '^High School/College 
Partnerships ■ Creating an Integrated 
Curriculum: The "Higher" m Higher 
Educaiion ■ ^Partnerships With 
Business and the Professions ■ "Part- 
Time Faculty" 'New Technologies 
for Higher Education 

1980 

C18001 — ■ "improving Teaching 
and Institutional Quality" Funding 
Quality Improvement: Lessons From 
the IMPSE Experience" ^Differing 



Perspectives on Declining Faculty 
Salaries ■ New Models for General 
Education ■ Integrating Adult 
Development Theory With Higher 
Education Practice ■ *Strategies for 
Retrenchment; National. State, 
institutional 

1979 

AvQiiaoie CH'v os a set $ 1 3 
C17901 — ■ Perspectives on 
Leadership ■ Faculty Career 
Development ■ Premises of Federal 
Student Assistance ■ Employment 
Practices in Academe ■ Assessment ■ 
Tenure ■ The Academic Workplace; 
Opportunities for Renewal 

1978 

Available cr\- as a set $ 1 4 50 
C17801 — "Adapting Institutions to 
the Adult Learner; Experiments in 
Progress ■ The Adult Learner ■ 
Beyond Bakke: The Unfinished 
Agenda in Admissions" Changing 
Retirement Policies ■ The Changing 
Shape of Work: Psychosocial Trends 
in America ■ Higher Education 
Resurgence or Decline? ■ New- 
Directions for the Student Consumer 
Movement ■ New Findings on the 
Effects of College ■ Next Steps 
Toward Lifelong Learning; \*iews 
From Three National Projects ■ What 
Shall We Do About Declining Test 
Scores^ "The Women's Movement: 
Impact on the Campus and 
Curriculum 



AAHE members get Change 
and the AAHE Bulletin free! 



met 




SUBl — AAHE Bulletin 

The AAHE Bulktin is AAHEs 
newsletter, published monthly during 
the academic year. A concise 10 
pages, the Bulletin offers lively inter- 
views, special reports, and practical 
" how-to" articles addressing practi- 
tioner concerns, It also covers news 
of AAHEs many activities and 
resources. 

AAHE members, free, nonmembers 
$35/yr Add $8/yr. br subscriptions out- 
side the U.S. 

Smgle copies- 1-10 $5 each 1 U, 
$4 each 




Note! 

Before using the order form 
enclosed to subscribe to either 
AAHE Bulletin or Change maga- 
zine, consider joining AAHE 
instead (membership available to 
individuals only). Members of 
AAHE receive both periodicals 
free, as well as many other 
benefits. 

As a benefit of membership, 
AAHE members also can use the 
enclosed order form to subscribe 
to the two non-AAHE periodicals 
below at discounted rates. 
Nonmembers can use the order 
form to subscribe at full price. 



good data, and in-depth treatment of 
issues that matter. (Note special 
ordering instructions below.) 

AAHE members, free; nonmembers 
$36/yr.; institutions $70/yr. Add $14/yr 
for subscriptions outside the U.S 

Subscriptions must be ordered directly 
from Heldref Publications. 1319 
Eighteenth St. NW. Washington. DC 
20036- 1802; oh 1-800-365-9753 



i 




Change 

Change is AAHEs award-winning 
bimonthly magazine. Published by 
Heldref Publications, under AAHEs 
editorial leadership. Change stands as 
higher educations most widely read 
magazine and a major contributor to 
conversation about higher education. 
Look to Change for strong opinion, 



AAHE members $24/yr.; nonmembers 
$35/yi.; institutions $65/yr Add 
$8. lO./yr lor Canadian deliv/ery. other 
foreign add $6/yr Use the order form 
enclosed toi new subscriptions oniy 



SUB2 — The Journal of 
Higher Education 

Published by Ohio State 
University Press, in affiliation with 
AAHE, this bimonthly is one of high- 
er educations major refereed journals. 
U features scholarly and topical arti- 
cles, book reviews, and cominentar)'. 




SUB3 — ASHE-ERIC Higher 
Education Reports 

This monograph series is prepared 
by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher 
Education, in cooperation with the 
Association for the Study of Higher 
Education (ASHE), and is published 
by George Washington University's 
School of Education and Human 
Development. Each report analyzes a 
higher education problem based on 
thorough research of pertinent litera- 
ture and institutional experiences. 
Topics are identified by a national 
survey; the reports are written by 
noted practitioners and scholars, with 
prepublication manuscript reviews by 
experts. Published eight times a year. 

AAHE members $78/yr.: nonmembers 
$98/yf Add $10/yr. for subscriptions 
outside the U S. Use the ofder form 
enclosed for new subscriptions oniy 
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other Resources 




Fax/Access 




Get immediate 
■ ' X access to sclccicd 
^ coiilerciicc papers 
and other useful 
materials on AAHEs rax/Acccss 
bcrvicc. 

The service is accessible to both 
AAHE members and iionmembers; 
charges must be paid by V isa or 
MasterCard. AAHE members receive 
a discount on the cost of materials 
delivered by the service. To receive 
the discount. AAHE members must 
provide their membership number — 
the 7 -digit code printed on 
Bullet iu/Chan^c mailing labels. 

To access F'ax/Access. call the 
phone number below and follow the 
user-friendly voice prompts. In a lew 
moments the fax machine you desig- 
nate will receive and print the docu- 
ment(s). Your credit card will be 
billed automatically. 

A FREE menu of current offer- 
ings/prices can be requested by call- 
ing the Fax/Access service and 
requesting Item #10. 

AAHEs Fax/Access 
510/271-8154 

Audiocassettes 

The best sessions and 
^ speeches from AAHEs 
flagship National 
Conference on Higher 
Education and its three special-topic 
conferences. 

Audiotapes include presentations 
from Parker Palmer Lee Shulman, 
Johneita Cole, Ernest Boyer, Donald 
Schon. K. Patricia Cross, Lauren 
Resnickjohn Goodlad, Michael 
Nettles, Peter EwelL Trudy Banla, 
Judith Ramaley, Scoii Cowen. Carol 
Cariwrighi, and many more on topics 
such as national standards, diversity 
tenure, restructuring, funding, 
accreditation. CQl, portfolios, out- 
comes assessment, critical thinking, 
accotintability. the Baldrige, rethink- 
ing scholarship, departmental incen- 
tives, peer review, faculty workload, 
and hundreds of others! 

Most tapes are S8.50 each, plus 
^hipping: bulk discounts and cassette 



Internet 

Information Resources/Technology Listserv 

On-line discussion of matters such as how access to the Internet can 
change a faculty members concept of a "course" and how to "deliver ' it. 
"teaching materials of the future." collaborative work, copyright, and more. 
To subscribe, send the message: 

SUBSCRIBE AAHESGIT YOb'RFIRSTNAME YOURLASTNAME 
to the address: LlSTPROC@LIST,CREN.NET 

Contact: Steven W. Gilbert. Director. AAHE Technology Projects. 
Ph: 202/293-6440 x54: e-mail: GILBERT@CL\RK.NET 

CQI Listserv 

On-line discussion of continuous quality improvement (CQI) issues in 
higher education. A moderated discussion format, in which questions are 
posed biweekly and subscribers are given two weeks in which to respond. 
Questions include both philosophical and campus practice-based issues. 
To subscribe, send the message: 

SUBSCRIBE CQI-L YOURFIRSTNAME YOURLASTNAME 
to the address LISTSERV@MR.NET 

Contact: Steve Brigham. Director. AAHE CQI Project. Ph: 202/293-6440 
x40; e-mail: SBR1GHAM@CNI.ORG 

: Cases Listserv 

i A cooperative effort of AAHEs Teaching Initiative, Ball State University, and 

■ others. Intended to promote a larger conversation among faculty who have an 
interest in writing and using cases about teaching and learning as a vehicle for 

: improving teaching. To subscribe, send the message: 
I SUBSCRIBE CASES YOURFIRSTNAME YOURLASTNAME 
! to the address: MAILSERV@BSUVC.BSU.EDU 

Contact: Robert Blomeyer (list manager). Ball State University Ph: 317/285- 
; 5464; e-mail: 00RLBLOMkYER@LEO,BSUVC.BSU.EDU 
1 

EASI Listserv and AXSLIB-1 Listserv 

EASl (Equal Access to Software and Information) provides information and 
guidance on campus applications of adaptive computer technology to support 
access to information resources, instruction, research, and employment of people 
who have disabilities The EASl Listserv focuses on adaptive equipment, access 
issues, and other disability and computer topics. The AXSLIB-1 Listserv focuses 

■ on library' access issues. To subscribe to these lisiservs. send the message: 
SUBSCRIBE EASI YOURFIRSTNAME YOURLASTNAME 
or: SUBSCRIBE AXSLlB-l YOURFIRSTNAME YOURLASTNAME 

; to the address: LISTSERV@SJUVM.STJOHNS.EDU 

EASl also has several publications available on-line and it publishes a quar- 
terly electronic journal. Injommtion Technology' and Disabilities. 

Contact: EASI@EDUCOM.EDU or Carmela Castorina (editor), EASL 
Ph: 714/830-0301; e-mail: ccastori@orion,oac.uci,edu 



storage albums are available. For 
ordering information, check the box 
on the enclosed order form, or con- 
tact the AAHE Publications Order 
Desk. Please specify which confer- 
ence(s) you arc interested in. 

• National Conference on Higher 
Education (since 1983) 

• National Conference on 



School/College Collaboration 
(since 1990) 

Conference on Assessment in 
Higher Education (1985-1990), 
and (since 1991) Conference on 
Assessment & Quality in Higher 
Education 

Conference on Faculty Roles 6x 
Rewards (since 1993) 
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The American Association for Higher Education (AAHE) is a national organization of more than 8,500 individuals dedi- 
cated to the common cause of improvmg the quality of American higher education. 

AAHE is higher educations 'citizen's organization," where individuals can step beyond their special roles to 
address collectively the challenges higher education faces. AAHEs membership includes faculty, administrators, and 
students from all sectors, plus policymakers and leaders from foundations, governmem, and busmess, 

AAHE members share two convictions: that higher education should play a more central role in national life, and 
that each of our institutions can be more effective. AAHE helps members translate these convictions into action. 
Through conferences, publications, and projects, members acquire both the 1)ig picture ' and the practical tools needed 
to increase their effectiveness in their own setting, and to improve the enterprise as a whole. 



Member Benefits 

■ A free subscription to the bimonthly magazine Change. 

H The AAHE Bulletin, published monthly throughout the academic year. 

■ Discounts on registration for the flagship National Conference on 
Higher Education and other convenings. 

■ Discounts on AAHE's books, monographs. Fax/Access documents, and 
other publications. 

■ More than $30 in discounts on subscriptions to two non-AAHE period- 
icals: The journal of Higher Educaiwn and ASHE-ERIC Higher Eclueaiion 
Reports. 

■ Access to and services from AAHE's special projects. 

■ Eligibility for membership in one or more of AAHE's special-interest 
groups (the caucuses and the action communities). 

■ Voting privileges in AAHE elections. 



AAHE Membership Fees 
Regular Membership: 

■ 1 year $80 

■ 2 years $155 

■ 3 years $230 

Special Membership (1 year only): 

■ retired person $45 

■ full-time student $45 

For all categories, add $lQ/yr for any 
membership outside the US. 

AAHE Caucus Membership 

Membership in AAHE's caucuses is 
optional, but you must be an AAHE 
member to join. (Join for the same 
number of years as your new AAHE 
membership above.) All AAHE cau- 
cuses are open to all AAHE members. 

■ American Indian/Alaska Native 
Caucus: $10/year 

■ Asian and Pacific Caucus: $15/year 
H Black Caucus: $15/year 

■ Hispanic Caucus: $25/year 

■ Lesbian/'Gay Caucus: $10/year 

■ Women s Caucus: $10/year 

Rates cxpue b/30/95 



AAHE's Special Projects 

An important way that AAHE pursues its mission is through special proj- 
ects. Member support enables AAHE to initiate projects on a range of 
issues to catalyze effective change at the campus, state, and national levels, 
•AAHEs special projects and programs, like its membership, typically 
cut across sectors, campus hierarchies, and discipUnes, They gather and 
disseminate information, form networks, and devise creative solutions to 
higher education's challenges. 

As an AAHE member, you'll benefit by receiving discounts on the 
conferences and publications that these programs generate and by having 
access to their consulting, networking, and information r'-sources. 

■ The AAHE Assessment Forum is the primar\' nation.' :twork con- 
necting and supporting those interested in assessing 1 ^ner education, 

■ AAHE Forum on Faculty Roles & Rewards is a FIPSE-supported project intended to integrate and disseminate cur- 
rent research on faculty roles and priorities and the faculty reward system, 

■ The AAHE Teaching Initiative is a program aimed at helping campuses establish a culture that values and pursues 
powerful teaching and learning. 

■ AAHE Technology Projects aims to improve and extend academic programs by building better bridges between acad- 
emic leaders and campus professionals and vendors with expertise in technology and information resources. 

■ The Academic QuaUty Consortium is a collaboration of AAHE and the William C. Norris Institute created to provide 
a small group of institutions committed to implementing Continuous Quality Improvement (CQI) institution-wide 
the opportunity to work collaboratively The Consortium together with the AAHE CQI Project seek to explore fur- 
ther the inteUigent application of CQI principles to higher education. 

■ The Education Trust is working to deepen the important connections between K-12 and higher education. 

American Association for Higher Education 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360 
Washington, DC 20036-1110 
ph 202/293-6440, fax 202/293-0073 
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To Order 

1. Order b\' phone, lax, or mail: 

•Phone: 202/293-6440 \l I (Publications Order Desk). If you ^ei a recording;, please leave a 
detailed message; the clerk will call you back. 
•Fax: 202/293-0073 

•Mail: AAHE Publications Orders, Box PL4, One Dupont Circle, Suite 360, Washington, DC 
20036-1110. 

2. DcUvery by UPS or Federal Express requires a street address. Delivery to post office boxes is 
via 1st Class Mail and is not guaranteed. 

3. Be sure to provide a daytime telephoue munbet: 

D.C. Orders 

I. Orders shipping to addresses in the District of Columbia must add D C. sales tax (currently 
5.75%) on the Publications Subtotal amount. 

Shipping 

1. Shipping is additional. 

2. Shipping charges are based on the order amount, destination, and method (see chart below). 
2. Standard service within the continental U.S. is UPS Ground. 







Order Amount 






SO-S25.00 


S25,01 or more* 


Destination 


Method 






U.S.** 


UPS Ground 


S 4 


$ 6 




UPS 2nd Dav Air 


SIO 


S12 




Fed Ex Priontv 


$22 


$35 


Canada 


1st Class Air"** 


$6 


S 6 


Other Foreign 


1st Class Air*** 


S20 


S20 



* If ihe actual shipping exceeds ihc charge shown, vim mav bo billed the diiforcnce. 
'* Alaska/Hawaii nuisi use UPS 2nd Day or fed Lx, 
*** Express delivery* is available; call/fax for rates. 

Member Discount 

1. AAHE is an individual member association: your institution cannot be a member. 

2, To receive the AAHE member rate, the name on the order must be that of the member. 

Payment Methods 

1. Check, money order. \'isa. MasterCard, or purchase order. 

2. AAHE members may ask to be invoiced if their order totals less than $50. 

3. ChecksXmoney orders: Make checks/nioney orders payable to "AAHE." Check lequisitions 
will not be accepted All payments must be in U.S. funds. 

4. Purchase orders: PO requisitions will not be accepted. The PO itself (not just the PO mimher) 
must be provided. 

5. Credit cards: AAHE accepts only VISA and MasterCard. 

Prices/ Availability 

I. All prices and availability are subject to change without notice. 

Desk Copies 

1. AAHE does not provide desk copies. 
Returns 

1. No exchanges or returns are accepted. All sales are final. 
Claims 

L Claims for lost or damaged orders must be made within W days of the shipping date. 
For More Information 

1. If you need more niformation. call the AAHE Publications Order Desk at 202/293-6440 xl 1. 

2. Also at that number is a 24-hour menu of information tapes, accessible by touch-tone phone. 

3. If the clerk is unavailable when you call, please leave a detailed message. The clerk will call 
you back. 
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If you 
need 
help 
placing 
your 
order, 
or 
have 
any 
questions 
about 
AAHE's 
resources, 
call 
the Pubs 
Order Desk, 
202/293-6440 
xll 



AAHE PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 

Federal ID #52-0891675 



Nome " Dr. □ Mr. C Ms. 
Title 



.CM GF 



Organization/Institution . 



Address C Work □ Home 



City 

Daytime Phone I 
Fox ( 



State . 



Zip 



Evening Phone \ 
E-mail 



(If not Iniernet. specify) 



Optional: Discipline 



Degrees Earned 



I □ am not / □ am an AAHE member. (7-cligit code off Bulletin/Change moiling label) 



□ Send me AAHE membership □ Put me on the list to receive □ Send me oudiocossette ordering information. 

"■^^'"'^'"9 Which conferences? 



PUBLICATIONS (Attach additional sheets, if necessary.) 



Item No. 


Title 


No. Copies 


Price/Copy 


Total 



























































































































SHIPPING METHOD (check one) 

□ UPS Ground (2-5 days) / □ UPS 2nd Day Air 

□ FedEx Priority (Overnight) 

□ Canada / Other Foreign (1st Class Air) 

□ Canada / Other Foreign (Express) coMox for rotes 



Publications Subtotal $ _ 
D.C. Orders odd oppiicabie soles tax $ . 

Shipping $. 



MEMBERSHIP/SUBSCRIPTIONS (Attach additional sheets, if necessory.) 



Item No. 



Membership/Subscription 



No. Yrs. 



Price/Yr. 



Total* 



*lnclude foreign delivery charge, if applicable. 

Membership/Subscriptions Subtotal $ . 

TOTALS. 



PAYMENT METHOD 

□ Check/money order enclosed □ P.O. □ Bill me (AAHE members only; $50 max.] 

□ VISA DMasterCord 



Credit cord number Exp. dote 



Cardholder name Cardholder signature 

Return to: Box PL4, American Association for Higher Education, One Dupont Circle, Suite 360, Washington, DC 20036-1 1 10. 
Ph: 202/293-6440 xll, fax: 202/293-0073, Attn: Pubs Order Desk. 
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